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I. 


THE COMPARATIVE CERTAINTY OF PHYSICS AND 
METAPHYSICS. 


HEOPHRASTUS, or perhaps Andronicus, in editing the writ- 

ings of Aristotle, arranged them in two classes: ra puoina and 

Ta peta Ta pvoina : physics and metaphysics. Whether the mean- 
ing was, that the latter class is to be read after the first, or whether 
it treats of objects that exist beyond those treated of in the first class, 
has been disputed. We shall adopt the latter explanation as much 
the most probable, and understand by physics those provinces of in- 
quiry which relate to the irrational and material world, and by meta- 
physics those relating to the rational and spiritual. Aristotle’s own 
division of knowledge favors this explanation of the running titles 
under which his writings have been placed. “If there is something,” 
he says, Metaphysics, v. i., ‘that is eternal and immovable, and that 
involves a separate subsistence, it is evident that it is the province 
of ontological science to investigate this. It is not certainly the 
province of physical science, for physical science is conversant about 
certain movable natures.” Under ra puozxa, Aristotle included the 
doctrine of material motion as seen in the heavens and earth; the 
history of animals; the nature of sensuous perception ; of memory; 
of sleep and dreams; of life and death. Under ra pera ra puoine, 
he grouped ethics, politics, rhetoric, logic, and ontology or meta- 
physics proper. Some of these terms were wider than in modern 
usage. This is particularly the case with ethics and politics, which 
included considerable that now falls under the heads of psychology 
and philosophy. Aristotle regarded the metaphysical division as by 
far the most important part of human knowledge, denominating 
it the “first philosophy,” implying that the physical division is 
secondary. ' 
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Speaking generally, knowledge is the cognition of entity. Non- 
entity cannot be the subject-matter of human investigation. A sub- 
stance, or real being of some kind, is requisite in order to actual 
knowledge. An exception to this seems to be found in logic and 
mathematics. Logic is concerned not with real objects, but with 
the laws of thinking; and mathematics is occupied with numbers, 
proportions, points, lines, arid surfaces, which have no objective 
existence, being neither material nor spiritual substance. But, 
strictly speaking, logic and mathematics are not knowledge itself, 
but only the organs or instruments of knowledge. They are only 
auxiliar to the cognition of real being, and hence are denominated 
Jormal and not real sciences. 

If, then, knowledge is the cognition of actual objects, it is clear 
that the dignity and worth of any science depends upon the dignity 
and worth of the particular object which it endeavors to comprehend. 
The science of meteors is not so important as the science of man. 
Whether physics is higher in the scale than metaphysics must be 
determined by the nature and properties of the subject-matter of 
each. For, assuming that there are substances of two kinds that 
present themselves to the human intellect for investigation and cog: 
nition, namely, matter and mind, it is evident that the sciences which 
severally rest upon them will be marked by peculiarities derived from 
each separately. Knowledge that has physical substance and its 
properties for its foundation, will differ from knowledge that has 
spiritual substance and its properties for its basis. 

One of the most important characteristics of knowledge is its 
validity and certainty. In arranging the order of excellence and 
superiority among human sciences, those are placed in the forefront 
which are most absolute and certain in their statements and propor- 
tions. This excellence has been claimed for physics by one party, 
and for metaphysics by another. The history of opinions is to a con- 
siderable degree the account of the struggle between the two. Plato 
in the Sophist (246) describes the conflict going on in his day as like 
that between the giants and gods: 

‘* Some of them are dragging down all things from heaven, and from the unseen, to 
earth, and seem determined to grasp in their hands, rocks and oaks ; of these they lay 
hold, and are obstinate in maintaining that only the things which can be touched and 
handled are being or essence, because they define being and body as one ; and if any 
one says that what is not a body exists, they altogether despise him, and will hear of 
nothing but body. And that is the reason why their opponents cautiously defend 
themselves from above, out of an unseen world, mightily contending that true essence 
consists of certain intelligible and incorporeal ideas ; the bodies of the materialists 


which are maintained by them to be the very truth, they break up into little bits by 
their arguments, and affirm them to be generation and not essence. O Theatetus 
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there is an endless war which is always raging ‘between these two armies on this 
ground,” 

Owing to the uncommon absorption of the inquirer of the present 
day in physical objects and problems, this generation has seen more 
of the contest than some others, and is more divided in sentiment 
upon the point, than has sometimes been the case. The postulate 
of the Greek Sophist, that nothing is real but material substance, 
lies under considerable of the current thinking. Entire sciences 
which have engrossed the strongest minds, and yielded the finest in- 
tellectual products, are thrown out of the catalogue as unscientific. 
The assertion of Comte that the science of matter and nature alone 
is certain, and his denial that the science of mind and of God is 
science at all, is credited by many. It is, therefore, seasonable to 
inquire whether this is so; and we purpose to examine the compar- 
ative validity and certainty of physics and metaphysics. 

It is clear that no science can be any more a priort and necessary 
than the subject-matter of the science. If an edifice rests upon the 
solid ground, it must be stationary; if it rests upon the waves, it 
must fluctuate. An a@ priori science, like geometry, retracts no posi- 
tions, and is immutable, because it deals with mental axioms and the 
logical conclusions from them. An a Posteriori science, like geology, 
is continually changing its position, because it derives its data from 
the notices of the senses, and new’notices show that old deductions 
were errors. Whether, therefore, the science of physical nature and 
matter is as necessary and immutable as the science of God and the 
human mind, will depend upon whether nature and matter are as 
necessary and immutable in their properties and structure as God and 
the rational soul of man. Let us compare the two. 

If there be anything fixed and uniform in the material world, it is 
the Jaws and forces that prevail there. These are sometimes denom- 
inated the necessary laws of matter. But when examined, the 
necessity of material laws is found to be only relative. They are 
necessary under the present arrangement, and in the existing system. 
Had the constitution of the material universe been different, they 
would have been different. There is no contradiction in the supposi- 
tion that there might be a different system of nature from the present 
one; that matter might have different properties from what it now 
has; and that natural laws might be other than they are. There is 
no avoiding this, unless the position of the eternity of matter is 
adopted. In this case, the properties and laws of matter have abso- 
lute and not relative necessity. But if we take the position of the 
theist, and concede that matter with its properties and laws was 
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created ex nihilo by omnipotent power, then we can conceive, with- 
out any self-contradiction, that the Creator could have constituted 
the material world upon a law of attraction operating inversely as 
the cube of the distance, as easily as He has made it upon the existing 
law operating inversely as the square. If He could not, then He is 
conditioned. There is something in the nature of matte i, and out of 
Himself, such as was supposed in the Platonic vAn, witch compels 
Him to form and establish the material universe in the manner He 
has. There is an insuperable limit set by nature and matter to the 
divine power, so that God is powerless in any other direction than 
the one actually taken. He is merely a Gnostic demiurge, and not 
a Biblical creator. 

The same is true of vegetable and animal types and forms. Grant- 
ing that they are creations ex uzhilo, there is nothing to prevent the 
supposition that they might have been made upon a plan very dif- 
ferent from the one actually employed by the Creator. It is absurd 
to suppose that the Omnipotent has exhausted His power in the 
existing universe, or that the Omniscient can have only one scheme 
within His ken. 

These views of the sovereignty of God over the properties and 
laws of matter, and of His free power to constitute the system of 
nature differently from what He has, are adopted by leading minds 
in physical science. Newton, at the close of his Optics, remarks 
that “the motions of the planets are marked by certain small irregu- 
larities which appear to come from the mutual action of the planets 
and comets, and which will probably become greater and greater in 
the course of time, until at last the system will again require its 
Author to put it in order.” 

Leibnitz thus speaks concerning the laws of motion: 


‘* The laws of motion which are operative in nature, and are verified by experience 
and observation, are not absolutely demonstrable like a geometrical proportion. They 
do not spring from a principle of necessity, but from a principle of perfection and 
order ; they are an effect of the will (choix) and wisdom of God. Hence, these laws 
are a wonderful proof of the existence of an intelligent and free Being, in opposition 
to the system of absolute and unreasoning (brut) necessity taught by Strato and 
Spinoza.” (Leibnitz’s ‘‘ Theodicée,” Partie ii. § 345. Ed. Erdmann, p. 604). 


In a similar manner, Whewell remarks that 


—‘‘ the force of gravity might, so far as we can judge, have been different from what 
it nowis. It depends upon the mass of the earth ; and this mass is one of the elements 
of the solar system which is not determined by any cosmical necessity of which we 
are aware. We cannot see anything which would have prevented either the size or the 
density of the earth from being different, to a very great extent, from what they are. 
We can very easily conceive the solar system so adjusted that the year should be longer 
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or shorter than it actually is. If the earth were removed toward the solar centre by 
about one-eighth of its distance, the year would be diminished by about a month.” 


After saying that the vegetable world: has been adjusted to the 
year as it now is, Whewell adds that the length of either the solar 
or the vegetable year “ might have been different from what it is, 
according to any grounds of necessity which we can perceive.” Only, 
if one were altered, the other would be adjusted accordingly (Whe- 
well’s “ Astronomy and General Physics,” B. 1, Ch. i. iii.) 

Statements to the same effect are made by a writer in the London 
Quarterly Review for July, 1876: 


‘*The law of the inverse square is but the mathematical expression of a property 
which has been imposed on matter from the creation. It is no inherent quality, so far 
as we know. It is quite conceivable that the central law might have been different 
from what it is. There is no reason why the mathematical law should be what it is, 
except the will of the Being who imposed the law. Any other proportion would equally 
well be expressed mathematically, and its results calculated. As an instance of what 
would occur if any other proportion than the inverse square were substituted as the 
attractive force of gravity, suppose at distances I, 2, 3, the attractive force had varied 
as I, 2, 3, instead of the squares of these numbers. Under such a law, any number of 
planets might revolve in the most regular and orderly manner. But under this law, 
the weight of bodies at the earth’s surface would cease to exist ; nothing would fall or 
weigh downwards. The greater action of the distant sun and planets would exactly 
neutralize the attractive force of the earth. A ball thrown from the hand, however 
gently, would immediately become a satellite of the earth, and would for the future 
accompany its course, revolving about it for the space of one year. All terrestrial 


things would obey the general law of the system, but would acknowledge no particular 
relation to the earth.” 


If these positions of Newton, Leibnitz, and Whewell are correct, it 
follows that absolute certainty cannot characterize physical science, 
because the subject-matter of cognition within this domain is not 
a priori and necessary. Since physical substance and its laws might 
have been different, or might not have been at all, the knowledge of 
them is the knowledge of the relative, the conditioned, and the mu- 
table. When the subject-matter of .a science has an a priori neces- 
sity, cognition in this province acquires absolute certainty from the 
subject-matter. This is the case with geometry. The data here are 
the intuitions of the mind, and the necessary conclusions from them. 
Geometry does not deal with material substance and its phenomena, 
but with ideal points, lines, and surfaces. It is absolutely necessary 
that the radii of a circle should be equal, but not that there should 
be a circular body like the sun. The laws of matter are not derived 
intuitively from the mind, like geometrical axioms, and then attrib- 
uted to matter, but they are derived from matter and then im- 
pressed upon the mind. Physical laws, as formulated, are deduced 
from the outer world, and have only relative necessity and certainty, 
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because this world has only such. Axioms, on the contrary, are de- 
rived from the mind itself, and have a kind of certainty that cannot 
attach to a generalization drawn from the observation of material 
phenomena. Chemistry is uncertain respecting the number of inde- 
composable substances. Forty years ago, the chemist asserted that 
there are fifty simple substances. The chemist of to-day gives a list 
of sixty-three (“ Unseen Universe,” p, 121). These sixty-three may, 
possibly, ultimately be reduced to a single one, and physical science is 
striving for this. But there is no certainty in the case. It may be 
that there are one hundred and sixty-three simple substances in the 
entire physical universe, of which such an infinitely small part has 
been examined by the chemist. 

Passing, now, from physics to metaphysics, let us consider the nat- 
ure of the entity that is cognized here. Mind and its phenomena 
is the subject-matter of metaphysical investigations. Unextended, 
incorporeal, spiritual substance is the reality in this instance. But 
mind is reason, and reason is marked by immutable and necessary 
properties. It differs from matter in this respect. Matter, conceiv- 
ably, may be of an indefinite variety ; but we can conceive of only one 
species of reason. When God creates a rational being, He makes him 
after His own image; but when He creates a physical substance, He 
does not create it after His own image, but as He pleases. This makes 
reason one and invariable in its essential properties, while matter is va- 
riable. We cannot conceive of God’s creating two diverse sorts of 
rational mind, but we can conceive of His creating a hundred different 
sorts of matter. All finite reason must resemble the Infinite Reason 
in kind. When God creates a rational spirit, He must, from the nature 
of the case, make it after His own likeness, and after no other pattern. 
But when He creates physical substance He is not thus restricted. 
Matter, unlike mind, has no eternal archetype in the Divine Nature. 
God is immaterial, a pure spirit without body, parts, or passions; and 
therefore when He creates physical substance He creates something 
that has no resemblance whatever to Himself. Matter, consequently, 
has nothing a przorz, or intrinsically necessary, in its properties. Not 
being made after any original and eternal pattern drawn from the 
Divine Essence, it may be made, as God pleases, in an indefinite num- 
ber of modes. But when finite mind and reason are created, they 
are made after the Divine image, and therefore can be of only one 
species and quality. 

Accordingly, the /aws of mind have more of necessity in them 
than the laws of material nature have. The laws of thought as enun- 
ciated in logic are more immutable than physical laws. Logic is a 
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priori in its regulative principles. Mathematics is necessary and ab- 
solute in its axioms and conclusions. We cannot conceive of a dif- 
ferent species of logic or mathematics; but we can conceive of a 
different astronomy, chemistry, and geology—a different physics gen- 
erally. The movements of the planets might, conceivably, have been 
different, but the movement of the human intellect in logical or 
mathematical processes could not have been otherwise. 

This is true also of moral law, as well as of mental. When we 
pass from the world of physics to the world of ethics, and examine 
the laws that rule and regulate in this realm, we find more than a 
relative necessity. Take the decalogue as summed up by our Lord: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ This is for the rational universe what the law 
of gravitation is for the physical. And it is necessary and absolute 
for all intelligences. We cannot conceive that it might have been 
different from what it is: that the command might have run thus: 
“Thou shalt hate the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor.” Neither 
can we conceive of such a modification of it as to allow an equal de- 
gree of love toward the Creator and the creature. The golden rule, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them,” is absolutely necessary. Neither the contrary, nor any modi- 
fication of it, is conceivable. No other rule for the conduct of finite 
rational beings could have been laid down by the Supreme Reason. 

Testing, then, the entity, or substance, which is the object of cog- 
nition in physics and metaphysics respectively, by the properties and 
laws belonging to each, it is clear that absoluteness and certainty are 
to be ascribed to the latter, and not to the former. We now proceed 
to adduce still further proof of the comparative uncertainty of the 
former. 

Physical science is uncertain knowledge because it is to a great ex- 
tent empirical, or experimental. It is founded upon the observations 
of the five senses. But the senses never teach any a@ priori and 
necessary truth. They show what may be, and what actually is, but 
not what must be. They disclose what occurs under certain circum- 
stances, but not under all circumstances. By the senses, we know as 
a present fact that the sun rises in the east once in every twenty-four 
hours; but the senses do not teach that this could not possibly be 
otherwise, and that the sun must of necessity rise in the east from 
eternity to eternity. Says Hume: 


‘The contrary of every matter of fact is still possible, because it can never imply 
a contradiction, and is conceived by the mind with equal facility and distinctness, as if 
ever so conformable to reality. That the sun will not rise to-morrow, is no less intel- 
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ligible a proposition, and implies no more contradiction, than the affirmation that it 
will rise.” (Inquiry, § 5.) 


Similarly, Leibnitz remarks : 


‘Though the senses are necessary in order to the knowledge of actual facts, yet 
they are not sufficient in order to knowledge of all kinds; since the senses give only 
present examples and instances, and teach only particular and individual truths. No 
matter how great the number of examples may be that establish a particular truth, they 
are insufficient to demonstrate the universal necessity of this truth ; because, it does 
not follow that since a thing has uniformly occurred up to this moment, it will continue 
to occur forever. The Greeks and Romans noticed that in twenty-four hours, day 
uniformly turned into night, and night into day. But they would have erred, had they 
concluded that this fact is necessary and universal; since it is not a fact in Nova- 
Zembla. And it would be a yet more mistaken judgment to conclude that this alter- 
nation of day and night is absolutely necessary at least within the temperate zone ; be- 
cause it is possible for both the earth and the sun to cease to exist.” (‘‘ Nouveaux Es- 
sais, Avant-propos.’’) 


Again, the judgments of the senses are variable and uncertain, from 
the very nature of the sensuous organs themselves. Tested mathe- 
matically and absolutely no two persons see the same-sized object. 
The tree is taller for one man than for another. The shade of red is 
deeper for one eye than for another. Pascal, perhaps the most meta- 
physical of mathematicians, speaking of the effect of magnifying 
glasses, asks : 

‘* After all, who is to take upon himself to affirm that these glasses have really 
altered the natural dimensions of the objects in question ; but that, on the contrary, 
they may not have had the effect of restoring them to their original proportions, which 


our eyes had altered and contracted, in the same way that is done by the action of di- 
minishing glasses.” (On the Geometrical Spirit.) 


The following illustration from a treatise on Heat illustrates the 
uncertainty of sensuous perception. Plunge the right hand into a 
vessel of tepid water, and the left hand into one of iced water. Then 
put both into water of the ordinary temperature. The latter will 
now appear to be cool, if we decide according to the sensation expe- 
rienced by the right hand; but warm, if we judge by the left. It 
thus appears that there is no difference between heat and cold when 
we abstract our sensations, and consider only the body which im- 
presses us. 

Thus it is evident that the sensuous data which enter so largely 
into natural or physical science are subjective. They depend upon 
the structure and condition of the organ. Size and figure are all in 
the eye. Sound is in the ear. If human eyes and ears had been 
made upon one plan, Lilliput would have been the actual world. If 
they had been made upon another, Brobdingnag would have been. 


“Sensation,” says Cudworth, ‘‘is not science or intellection, because the soul by 
sense doth not perceive the things themselves, or the absolute natures of them, but only 
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her own passions from them. Were sensation knowledge and understanding, then he 
that sees light and colors, and feels heat and cold, would understand light and colors, 
heat and cold; and the like of all sensible things. Whereas, the mind of man remain- 
eth altogether unsatisfied concerning the nature of these corporeal things, even after 
the strongest sensations of them, and is but thereby awakened to a further philosoph- 
ic inquiry and search about them: what this light and color, heat and cold, etc., really 
are ; and whether they be indeed qualities in the objects themselves, or only sensations 
in ourselves.” (‘‘ Immutable Morality,” B. III., ch. iv.; ‘‘ Intellectual System,” B. I., 
ch. v., § 1). 


Again, the inferences from sensible phenomena, in physical science, 
are uncertain because all of the phenomena have not been witnessed. 
The material universe is too vast for all of it to come under the notice 
of man’s senses. Though perhaps improbable, yet it is possible that 
some established and accepted generalizations in the existing physics 
may be overthrown by future observations and new phenomena. The 
following facts illustrate the uncertainty of which we are speaking. 
Water, in cooling, contracts down to forty degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
then, if it continues to cool, it begins to expand, and at thirty-two 
degrees freezes, which is very great expansion. Nature here reverses 
herself, and contradicts herself. The first part of her process would 
yield the generalization, that cold contracts substances; the second 
part, that cold expands substances. He who should have observed 
only the phenomena above forty degrees, would have deduced the 
general law that water zzvarzadly contracts in cooling; and were he 
of a certain school of physicists, he would add to this, that it meces- 
sarily contracts. If upon this planet there were no natural or artificial 
temperature below forty degrees, the law that cold uniformly contracts 
substances would be regarded as well-established and indisputable as 
the law of gravitation. 

It is for this reason that theories in physics are so uncertain and 
changing. Geology furnishes abundant examples. Dr. Arnold, speak- 
ing of the discussions of the British Association in 1839, says that 


‘* Murchison convinced Greenough and De la Beche, that they must re-color all their 
geological maps; for what were called the Grey Wackes of North Devon, he maintains to 
be equivalent to the coal formation ; and the limestones on which they rest are equiva- 
lent to the old Red Sandstone, which now is to be sandstone no more, but is to be 
called the Devonian system.” (‘‘ Arsold’s Life,” by Stanley, i. 142). 


Agassiz, in his eulogy upon Humboldt, remarks that 


‘* Humboldt’s work upon the position of the rocks in the two hemispheres tells the his- 
tory of that formation as it could be told in 1823, and is, of course, full of anachronisms.” 


But what absolute certainty is there that the statements of any 
geologist in 1881 respecting the rocks of the globe may not likewise 
be full of anachronisms? There would be more approach to scien 
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tific certainty in these empirical departments of knowledge, these sub- 
jects which depend upon tentative experiments and repeated correc- 
tions, if all the facts could be observed, or even a majority of them. 
But the conclusions of the physicist are drawn from only a small, 
oftentimes infinitesimal portion of the phenomena. Only the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness, an actual observer with instruments, is re- 
garded as of the first rate. But how little of such testimony enters 
into geological theories generally. What observer was on the ground 
when the coal-beds were forming? We may grant that inferences 
that are plausible, and even probable, may be drawn from what is 
seen in a coal mine to-day as to what was being done in that spot ten 
million years ago, but absolute certainty is impossible. A convulsion 
by earthquake, a fusion by fire, a deposit by flood; in other words, 
some sudden movement in nature; might so dislocate strata, and 
melt up materials, and overlay with sediment, as entirely to alter a 
previous plan upon which nature had been working for a million of 
years. But the observer of the present day sees only the shattered 
débris, scorie, mud or gravel, of the earthquake, the fire, and the 
deluge, and knows nothing at all of that pre-existent plan which lay 
behind them, and was completely obliterated by them. Yet he 
assumes that he is beholding the very first and original plan of all, 
and upon the strength of what he sees at this moment lays down a 
theory respecting the very origin and beginning of the globe. 

Theories in physics, consequently, cannot have the completeness 
and certainty of a theory in ethics. There is no eternal and immuta- 
ble physics, as there is an eternal and immutable morality. The 
principles that should govern the action of all moral agents through- 
out the universe are necessary; but the principles that rule the ma- 
terial world are contingent. In this reference, the remark of Coleridge 
is correct : 


‘‘ The use of a theory in the physical sciences, is to help the investigator to a complete 
view of all the hitherto discovered facts relating to the science in question. It is a col- 
lected view (3ewpia) of all he knows, in one survey. Of course, so long as any pertinent 
facts remain unknown, no physical theory can be exactly true, because every new fact 
must necessarily, to a greater or less degree, displace the relation of allthe others. The 
only necessarily true theories are those of geometry, because in geometry all the pre- 
mises are necessarily true and unalterable. But to suppose that in our present exceed- 
ingly imperfect acquaintance with the facts, any theory in chemistry or geology is com- 
pletely correct, is absurd.” (‘‘ Table-Talk,” June 29, 1833). 


The attitude, then, which Hume asserted to be the proper one to- 
ward religion, is far more appropriate in reference to science founded 
upon sensuous experiments and observation. “The whole subject of 
religion,” he remarks, “ is a riddle and an inexplicable mystery ; doubt, 
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uncertainty, and suspension of judgment are the sole result of our 
closest examination.” The way and manner in which the material 
universe arose from non-entity, and in which it is upheld from millen- 
nium to millennium, “is a riddle, and an inexplicable mystery” to 
physical science. The deep and learned minds in this province 
acknowledge this. To the question: “ How did man originate?” 
Quatrefage answers: “I do nct know” (“Human Species,” B. I., 
Ch. xi.) It is impossible to explain either the origin or the perpetuity 
of things, by physical science: 

‘« Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? Hast thou entered into 
the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked in the search of the depth? Have the gates 
of death been opened to thee? Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth? Where 
is the way where light dwelleth? And as for darkness, where is the place thereof? 


Knowest thou it, because thou wast then born? or because the number of thy days is 
great? (Job xxxviii. 4, 16-19, 21). 


Compared with the sum total of phenomena in universal space and 
time, only a little is known of matter and its laws, and if the claim to 
a superior knowledge is set up for natural science, then it is proper to 
subject it to a sceptical criticism and compel it to bring forth its 
proofs. Especially is this proper, when the theory is novel, and con- 
tradicts the historical theory. ‘I am a sceptic in physics,” said a 
friend of ours to an enthusiastic “ scientist ” who was endeavoring to 


convince him that life is an evolution from the lifeless. Extremes pro- 
duce extremes; and if the fanciful biology of Haeckel shall succeed in 
driving out the sober biology of Agassiz, there will be as much of sci- 
entific as there is of religious scepticism. 

But scepticism, in the sense in which we are using the term, is an 
error both in science and religion. If anything in the great domain 
of material nature has been demonstrated by valid reasoning, the 
human mind will accept it as truth. There is much of this in the 
higher departments of physical science, such, for example, as astrono- 
my. Kepler and Newton have irrefragably proved certain truths and 
facts within this province. Astronomy contains much of certain 
knowledge, because it contains much that is mathematical. “The 
apparent motions of the sun, moon, and stars,” says Whewell, “ have 
been more completely reduced to their causes and laws than any 
other class of phenomena.” And it should be observed, that in 
this instance more has been accomplished by mental and meta- 
physical processes, than by sensuous and physical. Mathematical 
calculation has enabled the astronomer to solve astronomical prob- 
lems which the senses, even aided by instruments, could not have 
solved. Le Verrier discovered Neptune by the calculus, and not by 
the naked or the armed eye. 
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But as we descend to lower departments in natural science, like 
geology for example, we find nothing of this mathematical certainty, 
and much doubtful theorizing built upon sensible experiments and 
observations. Astronomy, moreover, is a comparatively certain sci- 
ence, not only because it employs the calculus, but because it confines 
itself to existing facts and phenomena. Its aim is to ascertain the 
present structure and motions of the solar system. Geology is un- 
certain, because it proposes to describe a past state of things. It 
attempts to tell what existed millions of years ago, and even how the 
worlds were originally made, which involves agencies and phenome- 
na that occurred in “the dark backward and abysm of time,” and 
which may have been totally different from what the present phenome- 
na and agencies would imply as interpreted by the theorist. It is 
worthy of notice, moreover, that astronomy, generally speaking, has 
been believing, while geology has frequently been sceptical. The 
Keplers and Newtons were reverent minds, and the main current and 
history of astronomical science has corroborated both natural and 
revealed religion. In this connection, also, it may be added, that the 
sceptical naturalists belong to the second and third class of investiga- 
tors, and not to the first. The original and powerful intellects who 
discover laws, and make a positive addition to the knowledge of ma- 
terial nature, express their awe and worship in the language of Kep- 
ler: “ Father of the universe, what moved Thee to raise a little feeble 
creature of earth so high as to make him a king, and almost a god, 
in thinking Thy thoughts after Thee? I thank Thee, Lord and Crea- 
tor of all, that Thou hast filled me with rapture over the works of Thy 
hand, and hast enabled me to disclose to men the glory of Thy crea- 
tion, so far as a finite mind can comprehend Thy infinity.” Whewell 
accounts for this fact, in discussing the nature of Inductive and De- 
ductive Habits of mind (“Astronomy and Physics,” B. III., Ch. vi.) 
Investigators of the first rank, by induction discover hitherto unknown 
laws, and then those of the second rate by deduction draw conclusions 
from them, and construct schemes out of them. The original discov- 
erer, when the law bursts upon his view, is impressed by the idea of 
God as the author of it. But the investigator of a secondary grade, 
who merely uses the discovery and applies it, is oftentimes a sceptic 
in regard to the Supreme Being, because he converts the law itself 
into a God; as the African savages worshipped the plough which 
produced such wonderful effects compared with their rude mattock. 
The inventor of the plough never would have thought of deifying it. 

We come, then, to the conclusion, after this examination of the 
materials and subject-matter of physical and metaphysical science, re- 
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spectively, that in point of absolute validity and certainty, the superi- 
ority is with the latter. Tested rigorously, the sphere of natural 
science is a region of only relative certainty. There is nothing eter- 
nally and absolutely necessary in the laws and phenomena of matter. 
There is no strictly absolute knowledge within this domain, because 
there is no strictly absolute object to be known. Kant was correct in 
his celebrated but sometimes misapprehended position, that all cog 

nition within the province of the natural and the sensuous: within 
that region which falls to the understanding, in his nomenclature: is 
unaxiomatic and conditional ; and that only within the domain of the 
spiritual and moral is there an absolutely certain intuition. What the 
practical reason perceives to be true, is true for all intelligence. The 

metaphysical ideas of God and the soul; of free will and immortality ; 
of right and wrong, are absolute ; and all science that is founded upon 
them is of the same nature. But physical sensations are individual, 
subjective, and relative. Even the conceptions of space and time are 
only forms of the finite understanding, under which these sensations 
are massed and unified. The finite mind must perceive sensible phe- 
nomena as successive in time, and its cognition of them must, conse- 
quently, always be incomplete. But the Infinite mind is untrammelled 
by this form of conception, and beholds all these phenomena in the 
simultaneous and complete intuition of omniscience. This proves that 
sensuous cognition under the sequences of time is relative knowledge. 
It is true for man, but not forGod. Material and sensible things, which 
are the subject-matter of physics, are in continual flux. And even in 
regard to the invisible principles or forces beneath them; even in re- 
gard to the laws of nature themselves ; we have seen that we cannot 
ascribe to them such a necessary and immutable quality as we must 
to rational and metaphysical realities. For they are creations from 
non-entity, and are only one out of the many various manners in 
which the Divine mind can express itself in a material universe. But 
the mental and moral universe has no such variety. Reason is one 
and simple; but matter is manifold and complex. The whole domain 
of physical nature is only a means to anend. It was created to be 
subservient to mind. It cannot therefore, like the domain of the 
moral and spiritual, which is an end in and of itself, have absolute 
and immutable characteristics, and therefore cannot be the object of 
an absolutely certain knowledge. WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD. 





Il. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM LAW. 


N his address before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at St. Louis in 1878, Prof. Newcomb divided 
into three general periods the development to its present condi- 
tion of man’s explanation of the movements that he observes in the 
physical universe around him. In the first place, men notice a dis- 
tinction between such of these operations as “are determined by 
knowable antecedent conditions, and go on with that blind disregard 
of consequences which they call law,” and “ certain other operations 
which they are unable thus to trace to the operation of law.” 
Secondly, they proceed to “attribute this latter class to invisible 
anthropomorphic intelligences, having the power to bring abput 
changes in nature, and having certain objects in view.” But, thirdly, 
“as knowledge advances, one after another of these operations are 
found to be really determined by law, the only difficulty being that 
the law was before unknown or not comprehended, or that the circum- 
stances which determined its action were obscure or complex.” 

Substantially an identical thought is conveyed also by the next 
president’s address before the same society—Prof. Marsh’s, at Sara- 
toga, in 1879. “A superstitious age, when every natural event is re- 
ferred to a supernatural cause,” is spoken of as preceding “ freedom 
of thought ” and “definite knowledge,” and the speaker adds: “ If I 
may venture to characterize the present period in all departments of 
science, its main feature would be a belief in universal laws.” 

Years before the delivery of either of these discourses, Prof. Tyndall 
had summed up the “ vast alterations’ which modern physical science 
has produced “in the popular conception of the origin, rule, and 
governance of natural things,” in this result: “ One by one natural 
phenomena have been associated with their proximate causes; and 
the idea of direct personal volition mixing itself in the economy of 
nature is retreating more and more.” * 


* ‘* Prayer and Natural Law.” 
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The general correctness of these statements and others like them, 
many of which are current—so far, at least, as they refer to the gradual 
abandonment of that superficial conception of the universe which 
imagined it a sort of self-actuating machine, the operations of which 
were liable to occasional interruption or variation by the interposition 
of external agencies—will hardly be disputed by any school of think- 
ers; a settled conviction of the uniformity of natural law is doubtless 
established, or fast establishing itself, in most enlightened minds, be- 
yond danger of overthrow. 

Nor is it open to question either, quoting the English savant again, 
that “many of us fear this tendency.” Leading expounders of 
physical science, indeed, have often disclaimed the intention of fur- 
nishing ammunition for the cause of positive atheism ; and there are 
probably few who would take issue with Prof. Newcomb’s remark, in 
another part of the address already referred to, that “the doctrine 
that an intelligent cause lies behind the whole universe of phenom- 
ena, is of a class which science has no occasion whatever to dispute.” 
At the same time, there is unquestionably an uneasy feeling in many 
minds in regard to the rapid extension of the domain of what may be 
termed physical necessity—an apprehension, more or less distinctly 
formed, that mankind is in danger, not only of enlarging too widely 
the limits of the semi-fatalism which has taken possession of an im- 
portant part of the realm of nature, but also of losing, by an indirect 
but not unnatural inference, its belief in a personal creator. To inquire 
whether such an inference is logical from the established facts, or rather 
to offer some considerations in partial reply to the broader question, 
“ What inference in regard to the nature of the first cause ought we 
to draw from the admitted truth that physical laws appear to operate 
at present* with unvarying exactness wherever there is a physical 
phenomenon ?”’—is the purpose of this paper. . 

The preliminary question, whether the first cause must not of ne- 
cessity be to us unknowable, may for present purposes be briefly dis- 
posed of. In its absolute essence, no doubt it must be; but then, 


* It cannot have escaped the notice of any reader of the materialistic-scientific litera- 
ture of our day that many apostles of that way of thinking find it occasionally useful to 
suppose that phenomena may sometimes occur which are not produced by the action of 
physical laws as we knowthem. Thus Huxley, while stating clearly his belief that man 
has never discovered any sort of life not descended from antecedent life (address on 
‘Spontaneous Generation”), is yet of opinion that if he could look back to the remote 
period of the earth’s infancy, he would ‘‘be a witness of the evolution of living proto- 
plasm from not-living matter.” This is the same as to say that he at least doubts 
whether our present physical laws acted just as they do now, while the earth was form- 
ing. Hence we must speak of physical laws as only appearing to operate at present 
universally, for this is all that is invariably claimed for them, 
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the personality of our most intimate friends is also, in a certain sense, 
something quite beyond the grasp of our thinking. At the same 
time, we can form a very clear idea of a man’s bodily prowess, 
and mental, emotional and moral attributes, by observing what he 
does. Or, to keep within the purview of physical science, we can 
readily acquire all the information we want about the properties of 
any mass of matter that we have sufficient opportunity to examine, 
although the indefinable (but indispensable) substratum in which 
these qualities inhere, is something of which we can form no concep- 
tion whatever. We understand the properties of electricity, and make 
daily use of the knowledge, without forming the slightest mental 
picture of electricity itself. In the same manner it may be reasonably 
supposed that while the actual mode of being of the primal cause of 
all phenomena is a subject which it were vain for the human imagina- 
tion to attempt to depict, yet we can probably learn something of the 
attributes of that cause, by considering the method and results of its 
operations; and to learn these attributes is all that need be desired, 
since it is only by attributes that we know or can know anything or 
anybody. Taking for granted, then, all that science can tell us about 
the course of nature and its regularity, let us inquire what must be 
the attributes of the impelling cause by which this regularity was es- 
tablished and is maintained. 

I.—If there is to be perceived, in the physical universe as we know 
it, a law more prominent than the rest for its apparent exemption 
from all exception or irregularity, it is of course the law of gravita- 
tion. What then exactly do we mean by these words, “the law of 
gravitation”? Primarily, no doubt, this: that all particles of matter 
free to move do move toward each other at a rate of speed conditioned 
by the position of every particle in the universe; and that all such 
particles as cannot move, exert upon the obstacle a proportionate 
pressure. Strictly speaking, perhaps, the use of the word “ law,” as 
applied to the statement of this truth, may be held to imply a belief 
quite opposed to the leading tenets of popular materialism. That is 
to say, adopting the old apothegm, the admitted existence of a law 
necessarily involves the admitted existence, now or in the past, of a 
law-giver. As John Stuart Mill puts it: “The expression ‘law of 
nature’ is generally employed by scientific men with a sort of tacit 
reference to the original sense of the word, namely, the expression of 
the will of a superior” *—which is quite in harmony with Huxley’s 
postulate: “I take it that all will admit there is definite government 


* “Logic,” Book III., Chap. IV., Sec. 1. 
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of this universe.”* This, however, is disputed; we are told that a 
“law” in nature is a law quite sud generis, the term only indicating, 
in physical science, the statement of an observed mode of action, and 
not a rule for action. Nevertheless “it is desirable to remember,” as 
Huxley elsewhere remarks, “that the laws of nature are not the causes 
of the order of nature.”+ Laws are not forces; and as we have 
good authority for the statement that “without a force underlying 
all motion and antecedent to it, no rational conception of dynam- 
ics_is possible,"{ and Tyndall adds that “the truly scientific intellect 
never can attain rest until it reaches the forces by which the ob- 
served succession is produced,” § it follows that such an intellect 
will never be satisfied with the mere statement, however elaborately 
expressed, that matter gravitates, and gravitates in a certain way. 
Every event must have its cause, every motion its impelling force; 
and we must therefore amplify our explication of the law, if it is fully 
to express the real conviction, so as to include the assertion that there 
is ever present a power which produces the motion or pressure that 
is observed wherever there is a heavy body. 

Just here, in the interest of clear thinking, one must beware of that 
extremely crude, not to say childish, view of the power under consid- 
eration, which conceives of something like an infinite number of elas- 
tic cords uniting all parts of the universe and dragging them together 
—a view which is aided and abetted by the convenient, but not en- 
tirely satisfactory term, “the attraction of gravitation.” Let it be 
distinctly seen that the power which makes bodies fall must be pict- 
ured in the mind as operating strictly by pushing and not by pulling. 
The distinction is more important than it may appear; for if it be 
overlooked, there will be danger of overlooking at the same time the 
truth enunciated by Prof. Carpenter, that “ ponderosity cannot be 
considered an essential property of matter,” | like extension and im- 
penetrability ; and thus of failing to notice that the phenomena of 
falling bodies absolutely require for their explanation the assignment 
of an extetnal cause. 

That gravitation cannot be thought to act by pulling, is evident 
from two considerations. One is, that to suppose that an atom real- 
ly attracts another, is to imagine that it can exert a direct physical 
force at a distance from its own substance, even should mere vacuum 


* «* Educational Value of the Natural History Sciences.” 

+ ‘‘ Introductory Science Primer,” Art. 9. 

¢ Smithsonian Report, 1879, p. 485. 

§ ‘‘ Miracles and Special Providences.” 

| ‘‘ The Force behind Nature,” Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XVI., p. 619. 
2 
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intervene—a conception which, fully developed and understood, runs 
directly counter to our whole system of natural philosophy, if net to 
the very principles on which that system is built up. ‘ Modern 
physicists ’"—to borrow Balfour Stewart’s epigrammatic phrase—“ tell 
us that matter cannot act where it is not.”* The so-called “ attrac- 
tions” of magnetism and electricity, so far from furnishing even doubt- 
ful instances of the exertion of such distant power, illustrate every 
thinker’s disbelief in it, for all investigators have felt bound to assume 
the existence of some “ fluid” or indescribable external cause for the 
motions by which these “attractions” are exemplified; no one can 
bring his mind really to believe that the steel itself of the magnet 
actually draws toward itself the iron of the armature, or plays any 
other part than supplying one of the conditions essential for the ac- 
tion of the occult force that we call magnetism. And secondly 
(though this is only the practical application of the same theoretical 
idea), let it be remembered that every demonstrable pull depends for: 
its existence upon cohesion, adhesion, or friction—all which prop- 
erties of matter require contact for their appearance; and therefore 
gravitation, not requiring contact, cannot be a real pull. To illus- 
trate: You raise a bucket from a well by pulling, and there is one 
point between your hand and the bucket where there is no necessary 
friction, no adhesion, and no cohesion—the point of contact, namely, 
between the rope and the bail; but at this point a portion of the 
rope must be below a portion of the bail, and impart the lifting force 
by direct and simple pushing. So it is with all pulls of whatever 
name or nature; strike out friction, cohesion and adhesion, and if the 
action of the pull remains at all, it will have been metamorphosed 
into a push and nothing else; force always, so far as man can dis- 
cover, emanates from its source, never flows toward it. 

Whatever, therefore, may be imagined as possible in regard to the 
real objective attraction of gravitation—which is something that quite 
transcends our powers of conception, and lies entirely outside the 
domains of both science and philosophy—it remains certain that the 
Jaw of gravitation (a purely sudjective matter, as are all physical laws) 
must be held in the mind, when held clearly, in about the following 
form : 

There is in the universe a power which tends to push each atom 
toward its fellows, at a rate of speed conditioned by the position of 
every other atom. 

Consider now for a moment, in order to gather all the light that 





* “« Conservation of Energy,” Chap. V. 
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purely physical science can give us in relation to the attributes of this 
demonstrated power, the full meaning of the words, “ conditioned by 
the position of every other atom.” The falling of an acorn from the 
bough, we are told, depends for its speed, roughly speaking, upon the 
mass of the earth and the height of the tree. But the acorn is made 
up of myriads of molecules, tens of myriads of atoms; and what the 
acorn is to the smallest of them all, that, or something like that, is 
the earth to the acorn. Yet had there been one more atom or one 
less in the earth, the speed of the fall had been by a certain differ- 
ence increased or diminished. Not only so, but every atom in the 
moon affects the result, every atom in the sun, in the most distant 
planet, the smallest satellite, the faintest star, or the dimmest mist of 
a nebula. Moreover, the density of the air at the time and place of 
the fall, and its condition as moist or dry, must make a difference; 
and so must the direction and force of any wind, however gentle, 
that may be moving; the structure of the acorn as compact or por- 
ous; its shape, and even the nature of its surface, for the smoother 
this is, the less vill be the friction of the air, and therefore the more 
rapid the descent. 

Now the power that drives the acorn toward the ground takes into 
consideration—so modern science teaches—all these circumstances 
and an infinity of others; assigns to each, with unerring precision, its 
exact mathematical value, and then combines them together, a task 
compared with which the solution of all the equations since Euclid 
were less than the trifle of a moment. The stupendous problem is 
instantly worked out, and the result attained. At least, science 
surely tells us that the acorn moves precisely as if its rate of speed 
had been thus calculated ; and there seems to be no escape from the 
deduction that the calculation has actually been made, except 
by embracing one of three manifest errors: that the motion has no 
cause, which is contrary to an axiom; that it is caused by the intrin- 
sic properties of the acorn, which is contrary to the principle of in- 
ertia; or that it is caused by the rest of the universe, which is a mere 
juggle of words, sufficiently answered by the simple thought that the 
rest of the universe, so far from acting as the originator of the move- 
ment, is itself, to an infinitesimal degree, a participant in it. Were 
the action irregular, were the movements of the planets (to pass from 
a very humble to a very grand illustration of the unvarying accuracy 
of the force of gravitation) spasmodic and incapable of reduction to 
the rules of arithmetic, no power of calculation, no comprehension of 
mathematical principles, perhaps no clear intelligence, could be 
confidently attributed to the power that guides them. As it is, 
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what clearer evidence can be imagined than these movements 
furnish, that that power understands arithmetic? And taking into 
view the whole field, how can we better describe the power that re- 
veals itself in every falling body than to call it, first and manifestly 
(like all powers), immaterial ; second, omnipresent, as acting every- 
where at the same time; third, practically omnipotent, as controlling 
the largest masses that we know of; fourth, omniscient, as taking 
into consideration what may fairly be called an infinity of conditions ; 
and fifth, intelligent, as solving mathematical problems of such in- 
tricacy as utterly transcends the scope of any human calculus? This 
conclusion plainly yields, on the one hand, no encouragement to the 
anthropomorphic fancies of the heathen; how much better, on the 
other, does it harmonize with the agnosticism of the materialist ? 

A similar analysis, yielding substantially the same result, might 
readily be applied to the other laws of inorganic matter. The power 
that turns the magnetized needle toward the pole; the power that 
expands, with almost irresistible force, a mass of freezing water at 
the instant of congelation; the power that unites and compresses 
nineteen hundred volumes of gases into a single volume of the solid 
salammoniac—each of these, so far as appears, must be described in 
essentially the same terms as the power that drives the avalanche 


down the mountain. And then, this further step can hardly be 
avoided : 


I].—Gravitation has been spoken of as ‘practically omnipotent, and 
reference has been made to particles of matter which cannot move, 
though urged to do so by its influence. For instance, the power 
that holds Jupiter in its orbit, deflecting the enormous mass of 
the planet at every instant from the tangent on which its momentum 
would otherwise hurl it out into space, this stupendous power, when 
exerting itself on acorns hanging on the tree, is for a long time neu- 
tralized by the strength of the slender twigs that hold them; cohe- 
sion successfully resists gravitation. That is to say, the moment that 
two laws of nature conflict, we perceive the establishment of a certain 
harmony between them; and a new result is produced, always pre- 
cisely the same under the same conditions. Foran acorn of the same 
weight, and suspended at the same height, the strain on the twig is 
always identical; there must be exactly so much strength, in order 
to prevent the motion. There is nothing like capriciousness or un- 
certainty about the result in any case of conflict. If an electro- 
magnet will sustain an ounce of iron on one day, it will always sus- 
tain it, as often as the exact conditions are reproduced; we do not 
sometimes see gravitation victorious and sometimes magnetic attrac- 
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tion, other things being precisely equal. Hence, bearing in mind the 
tremendous energy of these natural forces, must it not follow that 
their causes are really only a single cause; that they are, one and all, 
the outflow of a single will, acting consistently with itself in every 
case, though appearing in a thousand diverse manifestations ? 

III.—Modern scientific speculation, however, suggests a certain ob- 
jection to the phrase employed above, “ the laws of zorganic matter.” 
Lamarck, seventy years ago, had already reached the conclusion that 
there is no essential difference between animate and inanimate sub- 
stance; all nature, he thought, is a single world of connected phe- 
nomena, and the same causes which form and transform inanimate 
natural bodies are a/one those which are at work in animate nature. 
In this opinion—received with considerable dissent at first, as is not 
surprising—the materialistic thinkers of the present day most fully 
concur. Huxley has long since “grown out of” the conception he 
formerly held “of the differences between living and not-living 
bodies”; “in the endless variation of the forms assumed by living 
beings,” he now observes “nothing but the natural product of the 
forces originally possessed by the substance of the universe.”* Tyn- 
dall scoffs at “vitality” as a special agent, and is of opinion that 
“the philosophy of the present day negatives the supposition that 
the forces of organic matter are different in kind from those of inor- 
ganic.”+ Herbert Spencer firmly believes “that life under all its 
forms has arisen by an unbroken evolution, and through the instru- 
mentality of what are called natural causes.”{ Maudsley assures us 
that “ few if any will now be found to deny that every phenomenon 
of mind is the result of some change in the nervous elements of the 
brain.”§ And Heckel has recently expressed the same doctrine in a 
highly concrete form: “The magnet attracting iron filings; powder 
exploding ; steam driving the locomotive, work just as does the sen- 
sitive mimosa, when it folds its leaves at a touch—as does the am- 
phioxus, when it buries itself in the sand—as does man, when he 
thinks.”| That is to say, in brief, all phenomena are physical phe- 
nomena and nothing more, and are produced by the action of physi- 
cal forces alone. 

Accepting these deliverances with as few mental grimaces as one 
may ; shutting one’s eyes to the remarkable transformation, to say 





* Lecture ‘‘ On a Piece of Chalk.” 

+ Paper on “ Vitality,” in ‘‘ Fragments of Science.” 
¢ ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,” Part IV., Chap. 7. 
§ ‘‘ Physiology of Mind,” Chap. 2. 

| ‘‘ Evolution of Man,” Chap. 26. 
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the least of it, which the action of mechanical and chemical forces 
undergoes when operating in a living body, building that up which 
they instantly begin to break down at the occurrence of death ; .shut- 
ting one’s eyes, too, to the great facts of descent and nutrition, which 
appear to the ordinary observer to separate so sharply the vegetable 
from the mineral; and to the greater fact of consciousness, which 
seems still more sharply to distinguish the animal from all other 
orders of creation (it being confessedly difficult to conceive this phe- 
nomenon as produced by the action of purely physical forces in a 
mass of matter, however constituted, where there has been no pre- 
ceding life)—shutting one’s eyes to these objections, this thing is 
certain: If all vital action is produced by the same forces, acting 
under the same laws, as produce what we commonly call physical 
action, then surely the same power that drives the myriad wheels of 
that division of nature with which the physical sciences deal, must 
be also the cause (or why not say, the Creator ?) of vegetable and 
animal life in all its diversified manifestations. 

What light, then, is shed by these manifestations, upon the attri- 
butes of the first cause? 

IV.—When a mass of transformed protoplasm that we call a rose 
is brought into certain relations with another mass of transformed 
protoplasm that we call an intelligent man, certain phenomena may 
be observed to take place in the second of these masses. Adopting 
for convenience the vulgar phraseology, which in this case at least is 
decidedly more compendious than a strictly scientific statement 
would be, we say that the man sees the rose, and inhales its fra- 
grance. Be it so that these operations are purely physical; that the 
power of sense-perception, as well as the complex organs that con- 
dition its exercise, is the mere product of the action of light and 
other appropriate stimuli upon inert matter; but unless the stream 
can rise higher than its source, it can hardly be doubted that the im- 
peller and manager of these stimuli, beside possessing that intelli- 
gence which is revealed in the operation of the physical forces on 
inorganic substance, must have also in his nature something akin to 
the perceptive powers that he has developed in the products of his 
skill. To suppose the contrary, would be like imagining that a man 
might construct an automaton endowed not only with the same 
senses as himself, but with others beside, of whose nature the con- 
triver of the apparatus can form no conception. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that such inconceivable senses can yet be imagined as 
possible; that the material universe may have many more aspects 
than the five that we know of; and hence that it is at least not im- 
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probable that the senses, so to speak, of the first cause are many 
times more in number, as well as more powerful, more delicate, and. 
more accurate, than ours. 

V.—The phenomenon of perceiving the rose, moreover, is quickly 
followed by another—the appearance of a feeling, admiration, in the 
man. With the nature and exact genesis of this feeling, we are not 
at present concerned. Give what account of its being one may, 
everybody knows that it exists; and the point to note is, that, what- 
ever emotion may be, the first cause must possess the capacity for it ; 
else he surely could not develop it by the action of the laws through 
which he works. That is to say, he not only knows, and can perceive, 
but he /ee/s,as well. And when one reflects upon the depth of mean- 
ing that the word emotion covers; or, to restrict the field of view 
and thus deepen the impression, when one weighs thoughtfully the 
words love, hate, anger, fear, contempt, gratitude, and remembers 
how far the most intense development of any passion within human 
experience falls short of what may easily be imagined as possible 
with a more exalted emotional constitution, it speedily comes to be 
perceived that we go not as far in our induction as the phenomena 
plainly warrant, if we fail to assign to the first cause of these phe- 
nomena a capacity for the exercise of what are generally considered 
spiritual faculties, unspeakably excelling any such capacity that we 
possess, in proportion perhaps to the difference between man’s puny 
muscular strength and the amazing physical energy that reveals itself 
in the movements of the stellar systems. Let it be granted in the, 
fullest sense that man and all his faculties, of whatever name or kind, 
have been developed by the action of purely physical force on utterly 
inert matter, precisely as a crystal is built up in a solution of alum; 
and the inference is irresistible that the originator of these forces, the 
weaver who has so arranged their innumerable strands as to produce 
at last the infinitely diversified web of human feeling, must himself 
possess at least the capacity for any emotion that his creatures can 
know. 

VI.—There are phenomena, however, higher in rank than those of 
the emotions. Beyond the realm of esthetics, in the widest sense of 
that term, lies the domain of ethics. As much more complicated as 
is a feeling than a thought, so much more complicated is the sense of 
duty, the appreciation of the word ought, than a feeling. This highest 
class of phenomena, also, like those of the order next below them, 
are now traced back to their ultimate source in the action of physical 
force; and we need not dispute the pedigree. Let the “genesis of 
the conscience” be accepted exactly as it is described by the most 
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“ advanced ” philosophers ; let it be granted that the restraining power 
which kept Casabianca at his post of duty while the ship burned, and 
Holland at his gun on the deck of the Arctic till the waves engulfed 
him; and the magnificent courage that nerved poor Woodland, in 
the Hudson River tunnel, to order the breaking of the deadeyes in 
the air-lock, certain to bring instant suffocation upon himself while 
giving a chance for the escape of his subordinates—were simply the 
resultants of purely physical force, in exactly the same sense as is the 
flight of a cannon-ball the consequence of the explosion of the 
powder; and no conclusion can be more certain than this: that the 
impeller of physical force, the being who works out by its operation 
such‘ results as these, must himself possess the capacity for the same 
actions or for others of still higher grandeur. That is to say, the 
Power that has produced the moral sensibility of mankind, no matter 
by what means, and no matter what that sensibility is, must himself 
feel the distinction between noble deeds and base, between good and 
evil. He must be endowed, not only with intellectual and zesthetic 
faculties, but with the highest of all, a moral nature. 

VII.—A single point remains for consideration. What sort of a 
moral nature is it that the First Cause possesses? What kind of pas- 
sions sway his will? Are his purposes toward the sentient products 
of the operation of his laws, benevolent or the reverse? There is any 
quantity of indisputable evil in the world. Physical pain is almost 
co-extensive with the capacity for suffering it ; tastes are daily offended, 
feelings are wounded, the sense of equity is shocked, just and reason- 
able hopes are disappointed, good deeds bring mischief on those who 
do them, crime is incessant and the guilty flourish, while the innocent 
languish under calamity. If, then, the occasional performance of a self- 
sacrificing act under a sense of duty, is evidence that the First Cause 
appreciates what we mean by the word ought, and finds satisfaction 
in the realization of the ideas that that word embodies, is not the 
daily commission of all manner of iniquity evidence that it—or He— 
has also a certain sympathy with the reckless indulgence of selfish 
and malevolent passions? Can we by any means determine whether 
these feelings, or those that we call morally good, preponderate in his 
nature ? 

The answer to these questions must be sought, it would seem, in a 
broad study of the history of the human race. To the ultimate bene- 
fit of mankind, it is plainly reasonable that the prosperity of all other 
orders of finite intelligences, so far as we know them, should be sub- 
ordinated. If the general effect of the operation of physical laws 
through the ages of development, past, present, ana future, is, on the 
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whole, to build up and establish a high and ever higher type of man- 
hood, so adjusted withal to its environment as to secure a great and 
ever-increasing degree of happiness, then surely the conclusion must 
be accepted that the First Cause is benevolent—sympathizes, in other 
words, with good, and wars eternally with evil. If natural law does 
work, on the whole, in this direction, no pains need be taken to ac- 
count for the existence of pain and sorrow. Many suppositions will 
answer. It may be that the highest good might not otherwise be at- 
tained ; it may be that there is a sense in which the First Cause could 
not help the intrusion of evil into his universe; it may be that the 
evil is not really so evil as we think it, but has a good side, after all, 
that we know not of. Or we may well be satisfied here, as in many 
other departments of thought, to admit our inability to understand 
much that we are compelled to accept as true. 

But if humanity is not developing, improving, and increasing in 
happiness through the ages, it does not appear that we are justified 
in assigning to the First Cause a nature much more kindly or more 
elevated, morally speaking, than our own; good traits and evil can 
both be discerned, and which class preponderates we know not. 

If, again, men are growing worse and more wretched, how can the 
conclusion be avoided that their Creator, judging Him from such of 
His works as we see and know, is inclined to moral evil and pursues 
vicious ends? 

In which direction, then, is our race tending? Shall we seek for 
traditions of a golden age among the fading records of the far-off past, 
or expect the coming of our halcyon days in the yet remote future? 
Let sociology answer—the “ science in which,” according to its greatest 
exponent, “the phenomena of all other sciences are included.” 

In the book from which the above phrase is taken, Spencer's “Study 
of Sociology ”’—not to explore further the writings of that deep and 
clear thinker—the expectation of a constant improvement in human 
character, and a constant diminution of the present miseries of life, 
is manifestly before the writer's mind from beginning to end—“ the 
conception,” to use his own words, “that the remote future has in 
store forms of social life higher than any we have imagined.” No- 
where explicitly formulated as the author’s opinion, this belief is 
everywhere taken for granted, and colors every chapter. Thus we are 
told, in regard to man’s expected moral improvement, that “a civil- 
ized humanity will render either glory” [that of proudly resisting 
aggression and that of meekly submitting to it] “impossible of 
achievement. A diminishing egoism and an increasing altruism must 
make each of these diverse kinds of honor unattainable. Along with 
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a latent self-assertion, there will go a readiness to yield to others, kept 
in check by the refusal of others to accept more than their due.” 
“There has to be a continually-changing compromise between force 
and right, during which force decreases step by step as right increases 
step by step, and ... . every step brings . . . . ultimate good.” A 
time is looked for when social discipline shall have “so far modified 
human character that reverence for law, as rooted in the moral order 
of things, will serve in place of reverence for the power which enforces 
law.” “Those of our own day who pride themselves in consuming 
much and producing nothing, and who care little for the well-being 
of their society so long as it supplies them good dinners, soft 
beds, and pleasant lounging-places, may be regarded with astonish- 
ment by men of times to come, living under higher social forms 

It will become a matter of wonder that there should ever have ex- 
isted those who thought it admirable to enjoy without working, at the 
expense of others who worked without enjoying.” And with respect 
to happiness, it is hinted “that after tens of thousands of years of 
discipline, the lives of men in society [will] have become harmonious; 
character and conditions [will] have, little by little, grown into adjust- 
ment,” so that one will always like to do what he ought to do, incli- 
nation and duty going hand in hand, and all action will have become 
pleasurable. 

If it is really to this end that development is tending, how can it 
be doubted that the Creator seeks the good of His creatures, takes 
satisfaction in the conjunction of virtuous actions and that happiness 
which we all feel ought to be their certain reward, and hence is in His 
essential nature benevolent? The deductions of sociology may thus 
be fairly considered as supplementing the teachings of an old Hebrew 
poem—“ he that planted the ear, shall he not hear? he that formed the 
eye, shall he not see? he that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he 
know ?””—with the further lesson that he who inspires good deeds is 
himself good. 

And if it be said that, after all, we can glean only vague intimations 
of the moral character of the First Cause from the most advanced 
sociology—as indeed we glean only vague intimations of His power, 
His knowledge, and His perceptive and emotional faculties from the 
study of physical law and human character—it may not be amiss to 
reflect that another Hebrew writer, thousands of years ago, had 
already asked: “ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? It isas high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell; what canst thou know?”* Science 





* Whence, by the way, had this man this wisdom, living so many centuries before 
‘the philosopher of the unknowable ” ‘was born ? 
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therefore adopts only the same conclusion as do the hagiographia of 
the Jews, when it tells us that if man is ever fully to know God, it 
must be by means of a revelation. 

VIII.—Just a word, by way of corollary, on the vexed, and some- 
times muddled, subject of miracles. For those who conceive of the 
universe as a sort of clock, which may perhaps have been adjusted, 
wound up and started by some outside agency, but which now runs 
by a power within itself quite independent of the maker and winder 
(confusing law with force, and making of it a kind of mainspring), it 
may indeed be difficult to believe that there is ever any interference 
with the rotation of the wheels. One is strongly inclined to reason 
that when a mechanism has been laboriously constructed to run regu- 
larly, it is thereafter likely to be let alone. But once it is perceived 
that the movements of the universe more closely resemble those of 
the fingers of the pianist, impelled at all times by direct volition, 
and having a living personality ever present within them—the law in 
accordance with which they occur having really no more objective ex- 
istence than has the melody which the musician is playing—it be- 
comes easily conceivable, no matter how long regularity may have 
continued, that an occasional variation may at any time be introduced, 
if only there arise a reason for such change. 

And is there no reason for an occasional irregularity in the move- 
ments of the physical world? Will not the intelligent Father of All 
desire, in the progress of the ages, to reveal Himself (since science sup- 
ports theology in the inculcation that of themselves they can never 
wholly find Him out) to His intelligent children? And if He is so to 
reveal Himself, how, without miracles, could the revelation be satis- 
factorily attested ? How indeed, without miracles, could a real revela- 
tion ever be made at all? GILBERT M. TUCKER, 





III. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE COVENANTS CON- 
SIDERED AS THE CENTRAL PRINCIPLE 
OF THEOLOGY. 


S distinct formulas of faith, the doctrines of grace have been 
gradually developed and defined as they have been called into 
prominence by opposing errors. The most explicit statements in all 
the Epistles are directed against errors which had already appeared. 
And from the days of the apostles onward, the vagaries of human 
speculation, or the aberrations of human corruption, have been 
overruled for good, by leading to a closer scrutiny of the Word of 
God; and, investigation has resulted in clearer definitions. But as 
one great truth after another has thus come to a perspicuous utter- 
ance, it has also fallen into its proper relations, and arranged itself in 
some grand scheme of thought, bringing it into unity and harmony 
with all the rest. 

It must be conceded, however, that a preconceived syntagma has 
too often unduly influenced the understanding of particular doctrines. 
But when that has been the case, it will commonly be apparent in 
the unnatural and enforced construction of texts, the want of logical 
coherence in the parts of the system, or in a vagueness of conception, 
in respect to the relation of the parts to each other, and to the whole. 

But truth is as self-consistent as the God who has revealed it. And 
although some of its relations may be far above our finite comprehen- 
sion, yet so far as we can see, it is articulate, and mutually depend- 
ent, as are the members of the human body, as is the spiritual body 
of Christ : 


‘* From whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


It is not too much, then, to claim that a scheme of thought which 
most fully harmonizes the accepted doctrines of grace in a coherent 
system, has a priori claims to be considered as in accordance with di- 
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vine revelation. It may not have been developed, or, at least, it may 
not have been emphasized in an early age of the Church, when the 
elementary and general truths of salvation were alone in debate. It 
may have needed the scholastic acuteness and nice discriminations 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to perfect it. But when 
it has emerged from the conflict of opinions into a complete and co- 
herent scheme of thought, if it harmonizes all the doctrines and facts 
of revelation in a logical system, able to found itself upon the word of 
God as an underlying form of truth, it ought not to be lightly esteemed 
or set aside for speculations,which however ingenious, yet lack the unity 
of a system, and the authority of Scripture. To a large extent these 
characteristics belong to what has been known as the “ Federal The- 
ology,” or that system of truth which is built upon the doctrine of the 
Covenants. Its scriptural basis is ample. Asa scheme of thought it 
is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace every department of theol- 
ogy and every point of doctrine pertaining to the fall and recovery 
of man. Moreover, there are some representations of Scripture which 
cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other scheme. 

The systematic development of this scheme of doctrine belongs to 
the two centuries after the great reformation. These were centuries 
of great events and of great men,—periods in which the truths of 
God’s Word, no longer under the exclusive jurisdiction of Papal in- 
fallibility, were open to the investigations of the learned, and were 
gradually taking on more definite forms, and becoming crystallized in 
the confessions and catechisms of the Church. The doctrine of the 
Covenants was not then invented, for we hold that it runs through 
and illumines all the Scriptures. But it was then called into promi- 
nence by the appearance of two systems of error, incidentally spring- 
ing out of the yet recent freedom of thought and latitude of discus- 
sion. Both Socinianism and Arminianism contributed in leading to 
a recognition of the relation of the Covenants to all the other doc- 
trines of grace. 

This will be apparent if we bear in mind what is the fundamental 
principle which underlies the Federal Theology, viz: the principle of 
representation. This supposes a personal substitution on the part of 
both the first and the second Adam in behalf of those represented by 
them respectively. But one of the chief objections of Socinus against 
the satisfaction of Christ, and the one on which he laid particular 
stress, was the absence, as he alleged, of any such union or relation 
of guilty men, and a guiltless Saviour, as would justify the infliction 
of penal sufferings upon the latter. 

This made it necessary to show that Christ was united to us by 
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other and stronger ties than those of the flesh, as a partaker of our hu- 
manity. Hence in answering this objection of Socinus, Grotius is 
compelled, notwithstanding his governmental theory of the atone- 
ment, to bring out the doctrine of a vicarious punishment. “ That all 
this error may be removed,” he says, “it must be observed that it is 
essential to punishment that it be inflicted for sin, but that it is not 
likewise essential to it that it be inflicted on him who sinned.” To 
make this vicarious punishment lawful, however, Grotius admits that 
there must be “some conjunction between him that sinned and the 
party to be punished. And this conjunction is either natural, as be- 
tween a father and a son; or mystical, as between king and people; 
or voluntary, as between the guilty person and the surety.’* 

But almost simultaneously with this reply of Grotius to the objec- 
tions of Faustus Socinus, arose the Arminian controversy. This led 
to a yet more thorough investigation of the relation of Christ’s death 
to the remission of sins, than had ever before taken place. The dis- 
cussions connected with this controversy made it more and more evi- 
dent that the work of Christ involved a definite purpose on the part 
of God, and that the nature of His offices required the conception of 
a definite chosen people, in behalf of whom they were discharged. 

Thus Amesius, as quoted by Smeaton in his great work on the 
Atonement, says: 

‘If the Church was in no way considered in the Divine mind when Christ was 
anointed and sanctified to His offices, then the head was constituted without a body, 
and the king without any subjects, known as present, or by the omniscience of God 
himself, which it is not necessary to say, how unworthy it would be of the treasures of 
the Divine wisdom, which are hidden in this mystery. The wise reader will well con- 
sider this one thing, that this satisfaction of Christ, undertaken for us guilty ones, could 
not avail without some antecedent conjunction between us and Christ, such as, that He 
should be appointed by God to be head of the body of which we are members, as that 


celebrated man, Hugo Grotius, forsaking the Remonstrants, whom elsewhere he de- 
fends, ingenuously concedes.” . 


The credit of formulating the Federal theology into a system of 
truth, is commonly ascribed to Cocceius; but the fact is, that before 
his great work on the Covenants had appeared in 1648, the doctrine 
had already become a recognized form of truth in the Church, as is 
evident from the Canons of Dort. It had indeed been explicitly set 
forth by one of its earliest and ablest exponents, Johannis Cloppen- 
burg, as early as 1642. He was followed by a distinguished array of 
Dutch divines, and for more than two centuries this scheme of thought 
has been the prevailing form of statement in the Reformed Churches. 
And we do not hesitate in saying that it remains to this day the most 


* “* De Satisfactione,” Chap. iv. 
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logical and consistent scheme which has ever been presented, for ex- 
plaining in systematic order and coherence the great truths of God’s 
holy oracles. It has, at least, this advantage over some modern 
schemes of great scientific pretensions, that its basis is strictly Script- 
ural, whilst these are founded on a philosophy—a philosophy which, 


if carried to its ultimate conclusions, finds the unity of Pantheism for 
its goal. 

We say this none the less confidently on account of the neglect in- 
to which this scheme of thought has fallen in modern times, or even 
the scornful treatment it has received in some quarters by men of 
high station and great attainments. The learned Dean of West- 
minster has permitted himself to speak of its characteristic formulas 
as 


“The subtleties of Roman law, applied to the relations of God and man, which appear 
faintly in Augustine, more distinctly in Aquinas, more decisively still in Calvin and 
Luther.” (‘‘ Lectures on History of Eastern Church,” p. 27.) 


It does not surprise us that Dean Stanley should discard the the- 
ology of the Reformation. But it is remarkable that a man of his ac- 
knowledged ability and learning should represent the ideas expressed 
by such terms as “ merit” and “ demerit,” “imputed righteousness,” 
“satisfaction” and “ justification,’ as peculiar to Roman law as if 
they did not enter into every conception of law and every code of 


human obligations. So that the ideas expressed are scriptural, it mat- 
ters little whence the terms are derived. But there seems a strange 
reluctance, even among writers of reputed orthodoxy, to admit the 
idea of any covenant arrangement in the recorded dealings of God 
with men. They will not accept any other sense of the word than 
that of “ dispensation.” 

Doctor Van Oosterzee has been introduced to English readers by 
translations of his more important works, under the most favorable 
auspices. And yet he can speak of the Federal theology, as it re- 
spects the Covenant of works, as “an arbitrary hypothesis,” “a judicial 
artifice,’* and as little can he find a covenant arrangement in the 
plan of salvation by a Redeemer. The same may be said of that whole 
class of theologians who regard mankind as not only one in race by 
a common descent from Adam, but as having a sort of metaphysical 
“ solidarity” by a “vital,” “organic union,” with him. With them 
there is no recognized need of any covenant relation with either the 
“first” or “second Adam.” The first Adam is simply the “ caput nat- 
urale” through whom humanity receives a hereditary taint which 





* ** Dogmatics,” p. 409. 
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though not sin itself, becomes the prolific source of sin. The sec- 
ond Adam is the “ caput spirituale,” through whose voluntary sacrifice 
of obedience, humanity is rehabilitated in the sight of God. So 
that no one to whom the Gospel is proclaimed now perishes because 
of his sin in itself, but only on account of his unbelief.* The objection 
to the Federal theology, urged by this whole class of theologians, is 
based upon the alleged ethical difficulty of predicating guilt and con- 
demnation concerning those who have no actual sin. This objection, 
if well founded, would hold equally against the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to us, and of our sins to Christ. And yet it is admitted that the 
consequences of Adam’s sin do come upon us, at least to the extent 
that thereby we become sinners, and as such liable to condemnation. 
Also that the righteousness of Christ, whether consisting only in “the 
sacrifice of obedience,” or also in the sacrificial blood of expiation, is 
that on the ground of which we may hope for acceptance with God. 

Now the question is, whether the ethical difficulty is better solved 
in both cases, by supposing merely a natural headship in the one, and 
a spiritual headship in the other, to a generic humanity, or by both 
a natural and federal headship in the one case, and a federal and 
spiritual headship in the other? The outcome on either theory is the 
same; the difference respects the ground of justice on which that out- 
come is explained. Let us compare the two: 

1. Though we should account for what goes by the name of “ de- 
pravity,” and what the apostle designates as oapS—the flesh, as only 
a “taint,” disease, vitium ,; yet since it makes all men sinners, and all 
sinners are under condemnation, what relief to the moral instinct of 
justice does it afford to say that the vtzum itself is not sin, or the 
penalty of sin? Is this vztzwm from which flows our sin and conse- 
quent suffering voluntary? Even though it should not be considered 
as in itself a ground of condemnation, yet inasmuch as it always and 
necessarily brings us into condemnation, what is gained by simply re- 
moving the difficulty one step further back ? 

2. On the theory of a merely natural headship we fail to find any 
ground of justice upon which to account for the acknowledged miser- 
able condition of the race. This theory supposes a divine constitu- 
tion by which depravity is propagated, and its unspeakable evils come 
upon mankind without any relation whatsoever Zo the sin which is the 
origin of all this evil; for, if our relation to the original sinner is only 
that of natural descent, then we can in no sense be chargeable with 
the guilt of his transgression, whilst yet its consequences have come 





* Van Oosterzee, ‘‘ Dogmatics,” pp. 601, 603, 604. 
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upon us. Is there no ethical difficulty to be encountered on this sup- 
position? It represents our corruption by nature as a misfortune, like 
that of one born with some physical defect, and if we complain at this 
unmerited calamity, and inquire for a cause why we should thus come 
into the world “children of wrath,” Dr. Van Oosterzee has no reply 
except to refer us to the apostle’s rebuke of those who questioned the 
Divine sovereignty in election (Rom. ix. 20). That is to say, that one 
who finds the ethical difficulty too great for him, on the theory of the 
Covenants, is himself obliged to fall back upon the Divine Sovereignty 
as a final defence of his theory of hereditary taint. But he forgets that 
the apostle is rebuking the irreverent spirit of those who would com- 
plain of God’s sovereignty in His dealings with sinful creatures, where- 
as the question now has respect to those who are contemplated as 
sinless, and we are seeking to account for the calamity which has 
come upon them; a calamity which is not a physical, but a moral 
evil; not a sovereign discrimination between those equaliy guilty, but 
an infliction where no guilt is; not a judicial infliction, but a Divine 
constitution which necessarily results in the sin, and consequent con- 
demnation of every individual of the race. 

How little the ethical difficulty, supposed to be peculiar to the doc- 
trine of imputation, is relieved by such a representation, may be easily 
seen. 

But if we turn now to the second Adam and his relations both 
Godward and manward, the fact and necessity of a Covenant is yet 
more apparent. The principle of representation comes in here too 
palpably to be denied. But if this principle involves no difficulty in 
this case, why should it be so objectionable in the case of the first 
Adam? It is true the results in the two cases are very different. 
But that does not alter the rectitude of the principle. The obedience 
of the first Adam would have secured the reward which, on his failure, 
the second Adam only could achieve for us. But that he failed is no 
imputation upon the Covenant under which he was placed. If it be 
admitted, therefore, that the sacrifice of Christ had any expiatory 
value, and was not exhausted of its contents by its merely moral 
effect, then the underlying principle of the Federal Theology, viz, 
representation, with its correlate, imputation, must also be admitted. 

But it is freely conceded that something more is needed, some fur- 
ther development of the federal theology, to give us a central prin- 
ciple, under which the whole of the doctrines of grace may be reduced 
to scientific unity. As they are commonly presented, the two Cov- 
enants, of works and of grace, are put in antithesis. There is, ap- 
parently, an unmanageable dualism, in the Divine economy toward 

3 
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mankind, which gives us two distinct and different principles of ad- 
ministration. The late Dr. Thornwell has finely expressed this fact 
in his masterly review of “ Breckinridge’s Theology ”: 

‘* There must be a ground of unity somewhere, for truth is one as well as connected. 
This unity must be sought in the doctrines themselves, and not in their accidents and 
adjuncts. It is easy to connect Divine truths by the idea of the Covenants”; or by the 
correlation of disease and remedy, the fall and redemption; or hy the order of the 
Divine decrees as manifested in creation and providence ; or by the idea of the Media- 
tor or the incarnation; but to connect them is not to uzite them. We want a corner- 
stone which holds the whole building together. We want some central principle which 
embraces equally the religion of nature and the religion of grace. Until some such 
central principle is developed in its all-comprehensive relations, we are obliged to have 
a twofold Theology, as we have a twofold religion—a Covenant of Works, and a Cove- 
nant of Grace—with no bridge between them.” (‘‘ Collected Writings,” Vol. I., p. 
484.) 


Dr. Thornwell then suggests that such a principle may be found in 
the great doctrine of justification. And it is true that this distin- 
guishing doctrine of our religion belongs to both Covenants alike, as 
the great benefit to be attained by man—though not attainable on 
the same conditions. Hence it is liable to the fatal objection, as a 
central principle, that the Covenants are still in antithesis, and differ- 
enced by some of their most important characteristics. But what is 
wanted is a principle of unity which shall stand equally related to all 
truth, and leave no chasm to be bridged, no twofold theology to be 
harmonized. 

Now, we venture the suggestion that this desired principle of unity 
may be found in a correct view of the doctrine of the Covenants. 
These, as commonly represented, are twofold and antithetic. The 
distinction between them as to their parties, conditions, and duration 
may be preserved, and is necessary. But in a primary and essential 
point of view, this dualism sinks into unity, and if we look at the 
original, eternal, covenant relation, as it is represented in Scripture, 
we shall find that it embraces and includes, in the oneness of a Divine 
purpose and council, all that comes between, and tends to, its final ac- 
complishment. It is in this point of view that we wish to consider 
it in the remainder of this article, and we think it can be shown that 
the one “ Everlasting Covenant,” one in itself, but diverse in its mani- 
festations, is the “corner-stone” sought for by Thornwell—the vital 
principle, in which all the doctrines of our holy religion find their 
unity. 

I. The radical idea which distinguishes Christian theism, is the 
idea of a God in Covenant. It is not merely, or chiefly, a Creator of 
the Universe, or even a Moral Governor, that the Scriptures present 
as the object of our faith and worship. Natural theology could recog- 
nize these relations, and the obligations arising from them. But 
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Christian Theism, whilst it includes all these, includes much more. 
The whole Bible is pervaded with the thought of a God in Covenant 
relations. Everything pertaining to man’s moral history and destiny 
is not only connected with, but decided by, these relations. The two 
great events in human history, the fall and the redemption, stand im- 
mediately connected with the two representative heads—Adam and 
Christ—both of whom are representatives by Covenant provisions, 
Even those minor epochs which introduce different dispensations, 
also take on the form of Covenant transactions. The people of God 
collectively, and individual believers, are represented as in Covenant 
with God. Even the laws which govern inanimate nature are estab- 
lished by Covenant arrangement, and God himself speaks of His 
Covenant “with the day and the night.” But this all-pervading idea 
of a God in Covenant would yet fail to give us the central principle 
sought for, as that which must unify all theological truth, unless we 
can reduce its manifold manifestations to a single all-embracing plan 
and purpose. Without this there must not only remain “a Covenant 
of works and a Covenant of grace, with no bridge between them,” 
but also a multiplication of Covenants springing out of the exigencies 
of the times, and having no necessary relation to each other. 

It is just here that the confusion and misconception, which so often 
attend a statement of the doctrine of the Covenants, take their rise. 
We have so-called Covenants of various sorts, and with different 
parties having diverse conditions and promises, until we fail to dis- 
criminate, and the whole becomes an inextricable entanglement. It 
was once said by a distinguished Divine, with more wit than rever- 
ence, that “there were five Covenants, but four of them were made 
in Holland.” He had evidently an inkling of the true idea, but failed 
to apprehend its full significance—the idea of a single, everlasting, 
all-embracing Covenant—the Godhead in Covenant, in the councils of 
eternity, and determining the events of time. 

That there is such a Covenant, is recognized in the ordinary state- 
ments of the doctrine—it is between the Father and the Son, and is 
from eternity. This is called “the Covenant of Redemption,” upon 
which the Covenant of grace, as between God and His elect’ people, 
is said to be founded. We are not solicitous about a name, but that 
by which an apostle has styled it (Heb. xiii. 20), “the Everlasting 
Covenant,” not only defines its origin, as before all worlds, and thus 
reaching back to the Divine plan and purpose in the creation of a 
world, but it also defines the parties to it, as necessarily the persons 
of the adorable Trinity. It is in the conception of this Covenant 
that we find the central principle which unifies all the truths of religion 
—natural or supernatural—of law or of grace. 
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It is a dictate of reason, no less than it is a doctrine of Scripture, 
that in the creation of man, and in the whole history of God’s deal- 
ings with him, there must be an underlying Divine plan and pur- 
pose. If, then, we can trace this purpose and plan back to a cove- 
nant-arrangement, then in that covenant we have the key which 
opens to us the mysteries of Providence, and the connecting link 
which binds human history to the eternal purpose, and thus unifies 
the events of time and the doctrines of religion. 

But if we would find this central principle in “the everlasting 
covenant,” we must not give an anthropomorphic cast to our concep- 
tion of this Divine council and compact. The idea of a covenant to 
which the Persons of the Trinity are parties, is not to be belittled 
and degraded by the analogy of a human agreement and contract. 
And yet we are not to regard it as simply a decree—unconditioned, 
and without concert and consent. That mode of the Divine subsist- 
ence which admits a distinction of persons in the Godhead, is recog- 
nized as a fundamental doctrine of Scripture. The mutual counsel 
and co-operation of the Persons is equally taught. But we are not 
thence to conceive the possibility of any diversity of thought, will, 
or operation, or any difference of feeling or purpose which needed 
to be overcome or influenced by any conditions or promises, as of 
one, relatively to another, of these Divine Persons. But it was 


the harmonious concert and co-operation in the same purpose of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. It is so represented in the Script- 
ures—and emphatically, as such concurrence between the Father and 
the Son—the one appointing and sending, and the other appointed 
and sent. 


It is equally taught, and admitted by all parties, that this transac- 
tion, which is commonly called “the covenant of redemption,” did 
not take place in time, but was from eternity. 

II. The only question, then, which remains, is, whether this “ ever- 
lasting covenant ” covers the whole purpose and plan of God’s deal- 
ings with mankind, or merely concerns the recovery of fallen man ? 
If the former, then we have found the central and unifying principle 
which we have been seeking ; if the latter, then we have still “a two- 
fold religion—a covenant of works and a covenant of grace—and no 
bridge between them.” 

The objection to the former views which most naturally occurs, is 
its seeming implication of a supralapsarian order of the Divine de- 
crees. But this implication is more in seeming than reality. For if 
we admit a foreordination which covers all the events of time, it 
makes no difference, as to the order of the decrees, that it assumes 
the form of a covenant, Jt is only as they are apprehended by us, 
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in the relation of the things decreed to each other, that we can speak 
of an order of the Divine decrees at all. As they lay in the mind of 
God, these things were all and equally present to His omniscience, 
and there was no priority or order of time. But we can conceive an 
order of nature, from the relation of the things decreed, as appre- 
hended in the Divine purpose. A purpose to redeem, for example, 
necessarily supposes its proper subjects, or those to be redeemed, as 
in contemplation. The Infinite mind, which sees the end from the 
beginning, sees also all that comes between, and everything in its 
relations and surroundings. The decrees are unconditioned by what 
may take place in time. The things decreed have their relations— 
as antecedent and consequent, cause and effect—subordinate and 
co-ordinate. But what these relations may be, in any given case, 
militates nothing against the unity of the Divine purpose, as founded 
on Divine council and covenant. When, therefore, we speak of God’s 
eternal Covenant, in reference to mankind and their redemption, we 
speak of it as contemplating man as created and fallen, and not as 
merely creatable and fallible. 

But what will, perhaps, be regarded as a more formidable difficulty, 
is the apparent dualism of the two covenants, of works and of grace, 
“with no bridge between them,” as Dr. Thornwell says. We think, 
however, the doctor’s own admirable exposition of the gracious de- 
sign of the covenant of works would go far toward bridging the 
chasm. If the covenant with Adam was an act of mere arbitrary 
power, without any grace or goodness in it, it would be difficult to 
bring it into harmony with other Scriptures under any method. But 
as it was, itself, an act of grace, placing man in new relations to law, 
and with possibilities of benefit, vastly superior to any otherwise at- 
tainable, and within the reach of his free moral agency, we think it 
may easily be brought under the provisions of the one “ Everlasting 
Covenant.” 

We cannot conceive of the covenant of works as a thing by itself, 
as something ultimate in the Divine purpose, and out of relation to 
all subsequent developments, except as a superseded arrangement, 
the failure of which had rendered necessary anew O:a0yxn. But if it 
enters at all into that economy determined in the counsels of eter- 
nity, it falls into its appropriate place, as the first manifestation in 
time, of that all-comprehending purpose founded on the everlasting 
Covenant. It was, in fact, a dispensation, to be followed by others, as 
the Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations, in which the 
plan of Redemption was successively developed. 

If it is objected that this supposes the plan of redemption as al- 
ready in process of execution before there were fallen creatures to be 
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redeemed, we may answer (1), so does the so-called “Covenant of 
Redemption,” upon which a subsequent covenant of grace is sup- 
posed to be founded. For that Covenant is also from eternity, and 
yet it began to be administered in the creation of the world (Col. i. 
15-I9). But we answer again (2), it is conceded that Redemption is 
the crowning manifestation of the Divine perfections. But it is so, by 
accomplishing under different conditions, and by another method, yet 
in the application of the same principles, the same ends proposed by 
the covenant of works. It is the same Divine purpose going on to its 
fulfilment in a different way, when by the fall of man its fulfilment 
had become impossible by the covenant of works. The Divine om- 
niscience had foreseen, and the Divine wisdom had provided for, the 
disastrous event which man’s free agency had brought about. But 
we are not to imagine any disappointment or change of purpose in 
the Eternal mind. There was no break in the continuity of events, 
as they were contemplated in the one eternal purpose. 

But it may be objected again that the different conditions on which 
eternal life is promised under the two covenants, must make the cov- 
enant of works a category by itself, and preclude its being considered 
as simply a dispensation under the one everlasting Covenant. From 
Adam was required a perfect obedience. But in all dispensations 
subsequent to the fall, salvation is of grace, the gift of God to be- 
lieving sinners. 

But to this we reply, that the difference between the requirements 
under the law and under grace, springing out of the difference in the 
spiritual condition of man, before and after the fall, so far from argu- 
ing against our theory, is a confirmation of it. For we see in this 
difference the progressive development in time of the grace purposed 
in eternity. Adam, in his sinless nature, was capable of acquiring 
merit by his perfect obedience during his probation, which should be 
counted to him for righteousness. But to fallen, guilty man, this is 
impossible. Hence to the guilty and the helpless comes in the higher 
manifestation of Divine grace and goodness in redemption, and the 
righteousness required is no longer of personal attainment, but a 
heavenly gift. 

Nevertheless the principles which govern the administration of the 
Covenant remain the same. A perfect righteousness is demanded, a 
justification on the ground of it is attainable, a representation of the 
many by one, makes it possible. 

It is freely admitted that the covenant with Adam was a special 
phase of God’s moral government. For it was precisely suited to the 
condition in which man was at his creation, endowed with original 
righteousness, yet under probation and liable to fall. But by the 
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covenant with Adam, a probation which otherwise would have been 
commensurate witht being, was limited in time, and concentrated in a 
single person as the representative of the race. But when we see 
this same principle of representation predominating in the covenant 
of grace—so precisely suited to man’s changed condition—and the 
mediator of that Covenant God’s eternal Son, “by whom also he 
made the worlds,” and “in whom we have redemption by his blood,; 
we can see no reason why the covenant of works should be considered 
as so a thing by itself, as not to be included in that “ Everlasting 
Covenant,” the mediator of which is both Creator and Redeemer. 

If the view which has been given is correct, the advantages arising 
from it are apparent. 

1. It obviates that confusion of mind and perplexity which so 
generally accompanies the doctrine of the Covenants, as ordinarily 
stated. Their multiplicity requires ever-recurring explanations; and 
when all is done, there is yet an obscurity resting upon the whole 
subject, rendering it uninviting, and tending to its general neglect. 

2. We think the view presented is a step in the right direction to- 
ward a more scientific statement of the doctrines of the Reformed 
theology. These all arrange themselves in due order and symmetry 
under the one “ Everlasting Covenant.” Dispensation follows dispen- 
sation, as the provisions of that Covenant are unfolded through the 
ages, and in the increasing light of ever-brightening manifestations 
we see the “ Lion of the tribe of Judah” loosening the seals of the 
apocalyptic book, and laying open the counsels of eternity. 

3. Is it venturing too much to suggest that this view of the unity 
of the Divine purpose in the Everlasting Covenant, affords some light 
also upon that dark problem, the permission of sin in the universe of 
a holy God? Theories of free agency which place the creature be- 
yond his Creator’s power, and account for the origin of moral evil by 
supposing God unable to prevent it, create more and greater diffi- 
culties than they remove. But regarding God as supreme, and robed 
in all His perfection, the mind seeks relief in the presence of this dark 
problem, in some all-comprehending purpose and ulterior end to be 
accomplished, that shall more than compensate the permitted evil. 
Where can such relief be found, if not in that scheme of thought 
which makes redemption to be the crowning manifestation of the 
Divine perfections, and the “ Everlasting Covenant” to be God’s 
world-embracing plan? . 

With what success we have thus carried out the Federal theology 
to a point at which the doctrine of the Covenants becomes the central 
principle of theology, we must leave it for others to decide. 

A. B. VAN ZANDT. 





IV. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CULTUS. 


HE progress of opinion, and the growing exigencies of the Church, 
have brought about a condition of things in which it seems ap- 
propriate to resume the argument in favor of such a modification of 
the Presbyterian cultus, as shall give the people some share in the 
devotional services of the sanctuary. 

Under the existing system the fact is conspicuously otherwise. We 
charge the Romish clergy with giving the people only half a sacra- 
ment. We ourselves give them less than half a service. The priest 
or pastor in either case, performs for the congregation. Their part 
is to sit still and look on, while the worship of God is done for them 
by proxy. There is surely a better way than this, if we can have 
the intellectual sincerity to perceive, and the courage to adopt it. 

The subject relates to the worship of Almighty God; to the 
strength and beauty that is in the sanctuary; and should be treated 
with the seriousness that becomes everything relating to an experi- 
ence so dear to the Christian heart, so elevating and delightful, in its 
best conditions at least, as the communion of saints in prayer. 

At the same time, it may be impossible to do justice to the argu- 
ment without a certain freedom of remark on the. ordinary Presby- 
terian cultus, which is designed in no irreverent or disrespectful 
spirit, nor carried further than the necessities of a contrasted por- 
traiture demand. 

The instructions for the conduct of public prayer contained in the 
“Directory for Worship” are well known. They exhibit a full 
scheme for the “long prayer,” giving the proper arrangement of the 
topics, and the line of thought to be followed under each. The whole, 
if filled out according to the plan, must make a very long prayer in- 
deed. It is probably from this that the inordinate dimensions of the 
prayer before sermon are derived, while at the same time the natural 
order and sequence of the topics has been almost entirely abandoned. 
The Directory insists on the duty of both general and special prepa- 
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ration for the right conduct of public prayer; “that it may be per- 
formed with dignity and propriety, as well as to the profit of those 
who join in it, and that this important service may not be disgraced 
by mean, irregular, and extravagant effusions.” That the service of 
prayer in Presbyterian pulpits is often “disgraced” by any such 
“effusions,” is by no means charged. The devotional habit, the 
culture, and the conscientious care of our pastors make their public 
prayers commonly earnest, tender, and spiritual, often patterns of 
devotional eloquence. The complaint is not so much against the 
success of the performance as against the method itself. At the 
same time, if we were disposed to insist on this topic, we should 
want neither warrant nor material. That careful Presbyterian church- 
man, the late Dr. Samuel Miller, of Princeton, recites no less than 
eighteen faults characteristic of Presbyterian public prayers; and in 
the more than thirty years that have since passed, it might be easily 
shown that others have grown up; but I prefer to avoid, so far as 
possible, any such specifications, and to limit myself to the evil which 
essentially inheres in the practice of concentrating nearly all the 
devotion of the hour of public worship in one long prayer. If the 
order of topics recommended in the “ Directory” were followed, 
though the service might be more ceremonious, it would be more 
edifying ; the prayer would begin with adoration, followed by thanks- 
giving ; then humble confession of sin, supplication for pardon, 
pleading from all arguments given in Scripture, and finally would close 
with intercession for others. If this order were followed out in a 
clear, tender, impressive manner, it might be hoped that such results 
would sometimes at least follow, as are recorded in one instance by 
Dr. Gardner Spring, viz: the conducting a soul by the successive 
steps of the prayer, from a state of absolute indifference at the begin- 
ning, to a condition of joyful hope in Christ at the close. But this 
orderly progression is now seldom observed; the prayer in the pulpit 
is sometimes only a long drawn-out prayer-meeting prayer. With 
no logical sequence of topics, with no real progress of thought, and 
no devotional climax, it maunders along in a hap-hazard kind of 
way, returns upon itself, reiterates its phrases, and finally winds up 
for no other particular reason except that the ten or fifteen minutes 
during which the patience of the “audience” can be expected to 
hold out, have elapsed. Often, indeed, the audience have lost all 
patience long before that.* Probably there are spiritual and devout 





* The writer was lately present at a public religious service where the circumstances 
required great brevity in the various parts, the room being crowded and many persons 
standing. A prayer of three minutes would have been reasonable ; instead of which 
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persons who follow the prayer however long, and add their silent 
amen to the sentiments as they are successively evolved from the 
memory or invention of the speaker; but if the testimony of many 
not irreverent persons may be trusted, the “ hearer,” having nothing 
else to do with the prayer, resigns himself with a sigh of submission 
to the inevitable ; tries to follow for a while the sentiments of devo- 
tion, wanders off in thought, moves uneasily about as the long-con- 
tinued sameness of posture becomes painful ; occasionally says to 
himself, “Js he never going to stop?” and finally at the grateful 
“amen” straightens himself up with another sigh of relief, and a more 
or less conscious codicil to the prayer, viz: “Well, thank God, we're 
through with that.” He then addresses himself rather cheerfully to 
the great object which has brought him to the church, the homiletical 
oration of the pastor. In short, a large portion of the Presbyterian 
congregations agree with that view of the relative importance of the 
two things which they have been taught, and go to church not to 
worship God, but to hear the sermon. 

The influence of this upon the minister himself is most unfortu- 
nate. He feels able to address God without any preparation what- 
ever, or only the slightest. He has always a store of the ordinary 
prayer-meeting phrases on hand, which he can dress up for the occa- 
sion, and under the stimulus presented by the reaction of the larger 
assembly on his imagination, is often able to expand in eloquent 
rhetorical expression. This demands no previous study; but as for 
his fellow-sinners, he cannot address them without the most careful 
preparation. He devotes to this many hours of severe labor during 
the week; for his reputation depends, not on how he prays, but on 
how he preaches. 

It is impossible that a method of public prayer which leads to such 
results could be insisted on, and made almost of the essence of 
Presbyterianism, unless long habit had blinded us to its nature and 
effects. Our own usage has come to have for us the force of an un- 
written “act of uniformity.” It tyrannizes over us, and forbids us to 
use our Christian liberty in the improvement of public worship. 

The quarrel of the Non-conformists was not against forms of prayer 
in themselves, but against those harassing enactments which required 
them to use the prescribed liturgy with all its parts, however objection- 





the orator (we have unfortunately no one English word for the person offering prayer) 
actually extended himself to twenty minutes by the watch. It was told of a late dis- 
tinguished doctor of divinity that on one occasion he nearly jerked an immoderate 


brother off his knees by the collar of his coat ; but such extreme measures cannot be 
recommended as a regular thing. 
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able, and without varying in the smallest particular. Then was the time 
to insist on the right of freedom in prayer, even to the extent of 
refusing the liturgy altogether. When a like arbitrary legislation in- 
sists on extemporary prayer and forbids the use of any other method, 
then is the time for Christian liberty to claim its rights in the other 
direction. If you insist we shall not worship God except in the use 
of prescribed forms, we assert our right to worship Him freely as the 
Spirit gives utterance. If you insist we shall make no use of forms 
of prayer, then we claim our liberty to use them if we think it for 
edification. The method is not of the essence of acceptable worship ; 
and the decision in the one case against forms of prayer, and in the 
other for them, may be equally legitimate. The only real question 
is, How may our worship be made most devout, attractive, and 
edifying ? 

Let it be distinctly understood then, at the outset, that this is an 
open question. Weare not bound as loyal Presbyterians to one method 
rather than another. Our present usage is extemporary prayer. But 
it was not so always. The Presbyterian Reformers all made use of a 
prescribed service of prayer. Luther and Melancthon and Bucer 
drew up liturgies for the Protestant States of Germany. Calvin pre- 
pared a full liturgy for the Church of Strasburg, important parts of 
which were adopted into the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. 
The American Presbyterian Church exercised her clear right to dis- 
pense with liturgical forms, though her rejection of them is of the 
mildest possible character. It simply amounts to the declaration 
that we, that is, the Revisers of the Westminster Standards, are 
known “not to approve of confining ministers to set or fixed forms 
of prayer for public worship”; neither do we. A rigidly imposed 
unalterable method must always be objectionable, whether it be lit- 
urgical or non-liturgical ; but some system which provides for both 
may be better than either. 

The first necessity in discussing this subject is to meet the preju- 
dice that a liturgy is something Episcopal, and that to talk of intro- 
ducing forms of prayer in the Presbyterian service is a move in that 
direction. It is true that, in this country, the use of a liturgy is most 
distinctive of the Episcopal Church, but it is by no means true uni- 
versally. The Presbyterian churches on the Continent of Europe all 
have liturgies, as have also the Reformed, the Lutheran, and the 
Methodist churches of America; the latter are used, indeed, for 
the most part, only on sacramental occasions, and the former admit 
of the use of free prayer in part of the service. The Waldenses, who 
have been sometimes held up as an example of a people coming out 
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of the Church of Rome in order to get free from liturgical chains, 
conduct their worship mostly by means of precomposed forms. Dr. 
Guthrie, who visited them, and was impressed, as all who visit them 
are, with the simplicity and spirituality of their religious life, says 
that “notwithstanding their organs and their liturgy, they are as 
staunch Presbyterians as we are.” He adds, “While the Waldenses 
have a liturgy, they have also free prayer, and some such midway 
method between that practiced by the Presbyterian and the Episcopal 
Churches of our country, I would consider the perfection of a system.” 
In short, it is only an unintelligent prejudice that could lead any one 
to imagine that a liturgy and Episcopal government have any neces- 
sary connection. The Episcopal Church, indeed, which finds its profit 
in this error, may very naturally be willing to encourage the idea that 
any who desire public worship conducted with something more of 
impressive richness and variety, can find it only in the Church governed 
by the ‘“‘successors of the apostles”; but no reason can be found in 
history or in the reason of things, why churches that are less “apos- 
tolic,” but more scriptural, should not equally enjoy such helps to the 
beauty and strength of their public worship. It may be enough to 
add to this, that such eminent Presbyterians as Ashbel Green and 
Charles Hodge, not to mention various others still living, have given 
their voices emphatically in favor of forms of prayer. One of 
the latter, the pastor of nearly the largest church in the Presbyterian 
body, said, in celebrating the 39th anniversary of his most successful 
pastorate: “I hope the day is coming when the great and noble Church 
to which I belong will discover that she has unwittingly given up part 
of her dowry, and when she will consent to use those forms and sym- 
bols of worship which are the common birthright of all saints. I have 
long thought that our Presbyterian worship is too bare and bald a 
thing. It would not harm us the least to have some liturgical forms, 
and thus secure that variety and that uniformity which are alike es- 
sential elements of true worship.” I may also merely refer to the bril- 
liant argument of Professor Hitchcock, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, which was received with such strong expressions of 
favor at the late Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

This may suffice to dispose of the prejudice referred to, and leave 
the field clear for an argument in favor of some form of prayer in our 
service, without raising the suspicion of disloyalty to the Presbyterian 
Church. 

It cannot be denied, indeed, that the extravagant terms in which 
the liturgy has been cried up in the Episcopal Church, has had a 
strong tendency to disgust serious Christians with the very idea of 
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any similar method for ourselves. When the Prayer-Book is raised 
almost to an equality with the Scriptures, and little is thought of cir- 
culating the Bible unless the liturgy can go with it, it is quite natural 
that other Christians should fear the influence on their spiritual life 
of such forms of worship; but it may be very possible to use Sscript- 
ural and venerable forms, without making a fetich of them, or using 
them to cast disrespect on the inspired Word of God. 

Without having any claim to idolatrous veneration, the Anglican 
Praycr-Book, the monument of the sacred taste and piety of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and other honored fathers of the English Reformation, is an 
admirable collection of some of the best devotional forms left from the 
earlier ages of the Church. It incorporates the great hymns in which 
the whole Church, except the Presbyterian part of it, has been accus- 
tomed for fifteen hundred years to express her adoration of the sacred 
Trinity. It comprises the Litany, of which Dr. Charles Hodge (ob- 
serving that “it is at least a thousand years old, and no more belongs 
to the Episcopal Church than the Creed does”’) affirms that “there is 
no human composition that can compare with it.” It contains those 
beautiful forms of devotion, entirely unknown to Presbyterian wor- 
ship, the Collects, of which the early Sacramentaries present an im- 
mense number and variety; and it contains the Psalter arranged for 
responsive reading. There is not one of these features that might 
not, with eminent propriety and advantage, be made a part of the 
Presbyterian service. It was against none of these things the Non- 
conformists protested ; but only against those frivolous and vexatious 
impositions as to rings, caps, crosses, etc., which have been eliminated 
from the American Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 

But admirable as this is, it is not quite blasphemous to suggest the 
opinion that by drawing on all the vast liturgical wealth that has been 
left us by the earlier ages and adapting it more faithfully to the ex- 
isting condition and wants of the Church at the present time, a 
better book still might be compiled; for, as Dr. Hodge has truly ob- 
served, any such book of prayer, to be worthy of the Church’s service, 
must be “compiled, not manufactured.” 

The reason for this necessity may not seem at first obvious. If we 
have equal gifts, a more intelligent piety, and greater learning in the 
Church at the present time, why may we not produce prayers of equal 
excellence? In reply it may be said, that each distinctive form of art 
and literature has its own period to flourish in, and the bloom once 
gone, never returns in equal beauty. A combination of happy circum- 
stances is required to produce the finest forms of art; original genius, 
preparatory culture, perfection of apparatus, a fresh and unexhausted 
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youth, an opportunity, and the stimulus furnished by an object noble 
enough to lay under contribution all the rest,—given these, and a 
Te Deum Laudamus,a St. Peter’s, a Divina Commedia, or a Sistine 
Madonna may be born; lacking these, no laborious striving of more 
critical or more scientific ages will originate anything like them. 
Such works belong to the youthful periods of artistic produc- 
tion. The ages that follow are capable of nothing better than 
imitation. 

All this applies in a measure to the great liturgical monuments left 
us from the early ages of the Church. It required the sonorous dig- 
nity of the Latin tongue, the enthusiasm roused by great conflicts of 
opinion, and the simplicity of a more purely believing age to generate 
the elements that went to compose the liturgy of Chrysostom or the 
sacramentary of Leo. The prayers have a fragrance of the martyr’s 
funeral pyre. The “Great Doxology” may have been chanted at the 
close of the Council of Chalcedon. The vehement and passionate 
exclaims of the Litany tell of the horrors of the Hunnish invasion, or 
of the pall spread over the land by the march of the black death. 
The Ze Deum records the Church’s triumph over the “ Ariomaniacs.”’ 
An Ambrose, a Basil, a Hilary were in the fore-front of the conflict. 
Such men and such conditions do not often meet in the history of the 


Church. When modern writers, no way inferior in gifts or piety, 
undertake to rival them, the result is, for the most part, a poor and 
prosaic imitation. Many have composed excellent prayers, but the 
Church can never produce another 7e Deum. In that supreme hymn 
of praise to Christ the utmost resources of human thought and 
language have been exhausted. 


Various attempts have been made from the time of Richard Bax- 
ter down, to provide a service of prayer for the use of the Presby- 
terian Church. None of them have met with any success. They 
have been either mere republications of the Anglican Prayer-Book, 
with unimportant variations, or they have been drawn from modern 
sources with nothing of the majesty and richness which characterize 
that collection. They have served to indicate and emphasize a want, 
without being able to satisfy it. They have contributed something 
toward giving voice to that sentiment which is now beginning to 
demand, in unmistakable tones, some concession to the devotional 
zsthetic need of our churches. That there is such a demand, no ob- 
serving person can fail to perceive. After the time when Ashbel Green 
and others, at the reorganization of the Church in America, urged the 
adoption of forms of prayer in the Directory, the question seems for 
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some considerable interval to have lain at rest.* The arrogant preten- 
sions of the bishops led, during the first quarter of the present century, 
to that warm “ Episcopal controversy,” in which the leading champions 
on the one side were Drs. Miller and Mason, and on the other Dr. 
Howe and Dr. John Henry Hobart; and which so sharply accentu- 
ated the difference between the two churches. The “ Apostolic Suc- 
cession” and the “ Three Orders” effectually sickened the Presby- 
terian mind of a liturgy, or anything that symbolized with a system 
of which Bishop Hobart was the fit representative. A vigorously 
defensive and polemical Presbyterianism was the result, which in- 
volved in the same condemnation a sham apostolic succession, and a 
venerable and majestic form for the conduct of Divine service. But 
time passed on, and there gradually arose a set of men who loved 
the Presbyterian Church enough to wish that she might have the 
wisdom to learn even from her enemies; and who believed that by 
every consideration of self-protection and fidelity to her own inter- 
ests, she was bound to admit some improvement in her system of 
public worship. 

For thirty years or more this sentiment has been on the increase. 
The number of Presbyterian ministers who openly advocate the use 
of some form of prayer is large, and the number of those who hope 
and anxiously wait for it, much larger. The demand is swelling to a 
volume which must infallibly make itself heard and respected, and 
which neither waiting for nor desiring any ecclesiastical sanction will 
ere long vindicate its right to its own preferred method of worship. 
That the churches themselves are ready to welcome some such im- 
provement is plain enough. They are tired of being forever the 
“dummest” of God’s dumb people, and readily embrace any oppor- 
tunity for taking a vocal part in the service. The spoken “ Amen” 
which has been timidly stealing into use is a sign of this. The reci- 
tation aloud of the Lord’s Prayer, and the responsive reading of the 
Psalter, have been cordially adopted in some congregations. In the ab- 
sence of suitable forms of our own, the use of the marriage and burial 
services of the Prayer-Book is not unfrequently solicited by our mem- 





* Dr. Green says : ‘‘ The draught of 1787, which formed the basis of the discussion that 
issued in adopting the Constitution, contained in the Directory for the worship of God 
a number of forms of prayer. A question was raised whether these forms should 
stand as they appeared in the draught, or whether the several parts and subjects of 
prayer should be stated zz ¢hesi, or in a doctrinal form. The latter method was carried 
by a majority ; but I voted for a retention of the forms, assigning for reason that an 
exemplification of any matter of instruction I considered as the best method of mak- 
ing it intelligible and plain.” (Autobiography, p. 184). 
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bers.* It is no prejudice on the part of our congregations that would 
prevent, in many cases, the introduction at once of a partial service 
of prayer; but only want of courage and faith on the part of the 
ministry. That the ministry themselves also feel the want of a lit- 
urgy is constantly showing itself. It is by no means uncommon for 
Presbyterian ministers to use the Episcopal marriage service from 
preference, of which several cases have come lately within the writer's 
knowledge; the officiating ministers in these cases being also doc- 
tors of divinity. The same thing appears from the disposition to 
borrow scraps and phrases from the Prayer-Book, which too often 
have the effect of purpuret panni sewn on the somewhat threadbare 
garment of the Presbyterian prayer. An improvement sometimes 
made upon this, is the recitation of a whole collect, as, for example, 
the well-known prayer of St. Chrysostom, at the end of the morning 
service. This sort of thing is hardly of the highest order of eccle- 
siastical integrity. We boast our conscientious preference for a plain 
diet of bread and water; we shall never consent, oh, no! to allow 
French dishes on our board. But we are quite willing to “convey” 
scraps and even whole pieces from the better-furnished tables of our 
neighbors. 

What is the uniform character of the service in our churches? It 
is commenced with a voluntary by the choir; a piece of more or less 
classical music, which is wholly unintelligible to the congregation; a 
service in an unknown tongue as much as if sung in Latin. The 
words might be taken from Horace or Walt Whitman, and the people 
would be none.the wiser. This is followed by other “introductory ” 
services. The praying is exclusively done by the minister; the sing- 
ing is mostly done by a few young persons in the gallery, and with 
the same propriety. If the people can worship in prayer by proxy, 
they can equally worship by proxy in singing. Then there comes 
usually a single short chapter of the Scripture. The long prayer, 
notoriously a terror, at least to the young and indifferent-minded, fol- 
lows. Then comes the great business of the occasion; the hearing, 
with more or less of critical interest, an able and carefully prepared 
oration from the pulpit; a short prayer ends the service. Through 
all this the congregation sit mute. They have not even the poor 
Methodist liberty of relieving their minds by a “hallelujah,” or a 
“bless the Lord.” Neither they who sit in the room of the learned, 


* The writer was not long since requested to use the burial service of the Prayer- 
Book at the funeral of a lamented, young Presbyterian minister, a desire which he was 
readily allowed to meet by using a form of his own, drawn in part from the liturgical 
monuments of the earlier Church. 
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or of the unlearned, say “ Amen” to the prayer. The ten command- 
ments, or as alternate to them, the beatitudes, are seldom or never 
read. The creed is never recited. No voice responds, “ Lord, have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” No loud ac- 
claim resounds“ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost.” With a close imitation of the Romish method, the choir 
and the priest have performed the whole audible part of the public 
worship. 

It certainly ought not to surprise us, under such conditions, that a 
very large number of the children of Presbyterian families, and many 
of the cultivated and tasteful of our members, have sought a more 
cheerful, more varied, more sympathetic service in another commun- 
ion. There is not a Presbyterian pastor in the land, but can testify 
to such losses. The Episcopal Church has been largely recruited from 
our ranks. There are many thousands in that Church at present who 
have been drawn away merely by the superior attractions of its cultus. 
Certainly they have not been enticed by the greater impressiveness 
or eloquence of the pulpit. 

Some may have gone from reasons of doctrinal sympathy or per- 
sonal character; but of the young who have left us, and these consti- - 
tute much the greater part, all may be safely affirmed to have been 
repelled by the tediousness of the Presbyterian, and attracted by the 
variety and restfulness of the Episcopal service. Give to multi- 
tudes of such persons the choice between a service where they are to 
sit fixed and mute during the offering by the minister of a prayer of 
fifteen minutes’ duration, and one in which they are to vary their post- 
ure by frequent rising from their seats, and are to have their vocal 
part of the service by responses and antiphonal reading, and they 
will not hesitate. On the other hand, the cases are very few, and owing 
only to special causes in which any persons, Episcopally educated, 
have come over to the communion of the’Presbyterian Church. The 
tracks are all one way. Look through any circle of your own ac- 
quaintanceship and count up the Presbyterian families in which one, 
two, or more lambs have strayed into the “ Bishops’ ” fold. 

It is very largely due to this fact that of all the sects in the United 
States, the Episcopal is growing the most rapidly at the present time. 
It is forming new congregations and organizing new dioceses with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. On the other hand, the Presbyterian Church is 
almost stationary. It requires a close calculation to show that she is 
even holding her own. 

We are brought, then, squarely to face the question whether this 


process of depletion is to be allowed to go on, or whether by a just 
4 
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and reasonable concession to the developed spirit of taste and orna- 
ment in everything relating to worship, we shall endeavor to retain 
our own children in the Church of their fathers. Whether we think 
more or less ill of the Episcopal Church, we are, no doubt, at least 
agreed that they are less likely to be trained into a well-developed and 
vigorous Christian character there than with us. We are far from say- 
ing that they may not experience the grace of the Holy Spirit in that 
communion, and grow up into sincere and faithful disciples of the 
Lord; but with our purer doctrinal and disciplinary system, we are 
bound to believe that the conditions are more favorable with us, for 
the formation of a sound, healthy, working Christian character. We can 
stick to the short prayer and the long prayer, and the dumb weariness 
of the silent “audience,” and see our congregation gradually melt 
away, the gray heads becoming more numerous, and the young faces 
fewer, or we can infuse a new life into our services, give our children 
something to do in the public worship of God, and by the charm of a 
new and attractive cultus corroborate our doctrinal and homiletical 
superiority. 

The matured taste indeed is almost as often offended by the Pres- 
byterian services, as the younger mind is disgusted. Compare the 
prayer on a funeral occasion, including the detailed enumeration of all 
the classes of mourners, the wife or husband, the children, the sisters, 
the cousins, and their aunts, together with the circumstances of their 
affliction, well adapted, if not expressly designed, to start the fountain 
of sympathetic tears—a method which in the rural districts answers 
nearly the place of the tragic drama, and is resorted to for a pleasing 
stimulus to the sensibilities; compare this with the simple, scriptural, 
impersonal services of the Prayer-Book, and surely no person of any 
degree of developed taste can fail to see where the advantage lies. 
In addition to this the prayer often struggles under the painful neces- 
sity of drawing some character of the deceased, where honesty for- 
bids the saying of anything good, and delicacy forbids the saying of 
anything evil. The result is sometimes a severe strain on the con- 
science of the minister. 

Perhaps this abuse of the exercise of public prayer, by which com- 
plimentary remarks are offered under the pretext of worship, reaches 
its climax of indecorum when two ministers are found together in the 
pulpit, the pastor and some stranger who is officiating for him. How 
the latter, in the prayer before sermon, refers to the pastor’s long and 
faithful service, to the love of his dear people for him, to his influence 
in the Church, to his beloved family, etc. ; and how the pastor in the 
prayer after sermon compliments our dear brother for the words of 
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truth and earnestness he has spoken, informs the congregation deli- 
cately where he came from, and the important position he occupies 
in the Church, and prays the Lord to reward him abundantly for his 
labor of love on the present occasion; a gentle intimation that he is 
to expect nothing else. All this is only calculated to make the judi- 
cious grieve and to prompt the aspiration, Ok, reform it altogether ! 

From such infelicities the Episcopal service is absolutely free; and 
the Presbyterian pulpit will be, when it consents to rid itself of the 
temptation to personalities, by adopting some judicious forms of 
prayer for special occasions. ° 

Against all this there is offset the charge of wearisome length, of tedi- 
ous iteration, of endless jumping up and sitting down in liturgical wor- 
ship. But it is to be observed that these complaints all come from Pres- 
byterians, and not from those who are to the manner born. The “oc- 
casionally-conforming”’ Presbyterian feels himself in a somewhat un- 
comfortable, if not even slightly ridiculous, posiiion. He cannot find 
the lesson in the book; he says amen in the wrong place; he is obliged 
to depend on his neighbors for a hint when to rise and when to sit 
down. He pronounces it all a wearisome “battology.” But no such 
complaints come from those accustomed to the service. The frequent 
changes of posture rest their bodies, and the audible responses, the 
alternate reading, and the acclamations of the litany, refresh their 
minds. 

But suppose the objection were valid against the Episcopal service, 
it does not follow that it would lie against a better one. The sources 
from which the English Prayer-Book was compiled are still extant, a 
vast mine of devotional literature open to the use of every explorer. 
The missals of York, Hereford, and Bangor, and especially the “ Prymer 
of the Sarum use,” were mostly drawn from the great Latin sacra- 
mentaries of the fourth and fifth centuries. We have in no way resigned 
or forfeited our portion in this body of the prayers of the saints. We 
have come out, indeed, from the Church of Rome, but we have no 
more lost our inheritance for all that in the treasures of the early 
fathers, than we have lost our share in Shakespeare by the Ameri- 
can Revolution. We are not prepared so to sunder the unity of the 
Church militant and triumphant, as to renounce all portion in Augus- 
tine, and Ambrose, and Leo, and Gregory, any more than we are in 
Calvin and Cranmer. Whatsoever in them is adapted to spiritual 
edification, whatever can be employed to swell the praises of the Re- 
deemer, whatever recognizes and confirms the oneness of those in all 
the ages who love the Church of God, that we claim an interest in. 
Gelasius is called “ Pope,” though he was bishop of Rome before that 
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title came into any such restricted use; but in the “sacramentary ” 
called by his name are found prayers which had come down from the 
times of pagan persecution; hymns which the martyrs chanted in the 
flames, or which had resounded amid the dim aisles of the catacombs. 
We, ourselves, have traced a large part of the Collects in the Anglican 
Prayer-Book to the sacramentaries of Gelasius and Gregory; but both 
in these and in the sacramentary of Leo, and still more in the Mozarabic 
liturgy, the greatest and richest of all, are to be found immense ma- 
terials which have never been made use of in any modern book of 
devotion. There is no need to be indebted in the slightest degree to 
the Anglican Prayer-Book. We have but to go to the original monu- 
menta liturgica to find an unexhausted magazine of devout, tender, 
scriptural prayers suited to the wants of Christians under all the 
conditions of life. 

If it is said, Why should Protestants resort to the Church of Rome 
and to the earlier ages to find suitable devotional matter? it may be 
replied, Why should Christian scholars go to pagan Rome for models 
of style? Why read Virgil and Horace, when every man ought to 
be able to make his own poems? The same reasons that raise the 
presumption that the classics of Greece and Rome possess extraordi- 
nary merit, because the world has never been willing to let them die— 
a presumption at once confirmed by all competent scholarship—assure 
us that the body of prayers which have come down to us over the 
waste of a thousand centuries, express the Christian sentiments with 
a terseness, a simplicity, a majesty, to which modern efforts seldom 
approach. We gather up the prayers of Jay and Jencks and Bicker- 
steth in books for family devotion; what should forbid us to go back 
and pour our religious sentiments in the channels prepared for us by 
Basil or Chrysostom or Ambrose or Gregory? Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie remarks of the preparation of King Edward’s Prayer-Book : 


** With the truest wisdom the commissioners shrank from attempting to compose an 
original liturgy, and chose rather to use, so far as might be, the treasures which the past 
had bequeathed to them. Hence, whatever was best in the Romish missal and breviary 
was retained ; for it had not become Romish by being used for atime by Rome. An- 
cient liturgies, collects, and offices had happily survived ; and from these many were 
selected, Cranmer himself translating many of them into the grand English of which he 
Was so great a master. The*present and the future of the Church were thus happily 
linked to the past; the true spiritual continuity of faith and worship from the earliest 
ages preserved, and a fulness and incomparable grandeur secured for our formularies 
which the labors of no one generation could have produced.” 


To the prayers thus drawn from the richest treasures of the early 
Church, and so translated as to harmonize with the style of our En- 
glish version and suffer nothing in comparison with the Anglican 
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Prayer-Book, should be added also the best composed prayers left 
us by the English reformers, and by any others to whom the Spirit 
has given in an eminent degree the gift and the grace of prayer. 

It must always be observed, moreover, that no form of prayer for 
the Presbyterian Church should or can be absolute and peremp- 
tory. A place should always be expressly left in it for the free utter- 
ance of those desires which arise in view of the circumstances of the 
local or the catholic Church. 

That such a form, taken in connection with a sound evangelical 
theology, with a scriptural view of the sacraments, and with a care- 
ful training of the ministry, can involve any danger to spiritual re- 
ligion, only the most illiberal or timid mind can suggest. 

The want of appropriate forms for special occasions in the Presby- 
terian Church has been already referred to. Numbers of pastors have 
prepared forms of their own of various degrees of excellence. Many 
resort openly to the Episcopal Prayer-Book, a proceeding which can 
scarcely be thought either respectable or prudent. The evident lack 
in our arrangements in this particular led the late Dr. Charles Hodge 
to say that “if a book could be compiled for the Presbyterian Church 
containing appropriate prayers for ordinary public worship, and for 
special occasions, as for times of sickness, declension, or public calam- 
ity, with forms for the administration of baptism, of the Lord’s sup- 
per, for funerals, and for marriage, we are bold to say it would be in 
our judgment a very great blessing.” 

We are by no means unwilling to shelter ourselves under the au- 
thority of such names as those of Dr. Charles Hodge and Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie. We emphasize the fact that they earnestly desired not only 
forms for special occasions, in the Church of which they were such 
distinguished leaders, as many Presbyterian clergy do, but also for 
“all ordinary public worship.” 

Since it is admitted that any liturgy for the Presbyterian Church 
must be so arranged as to leave part of the service for free prayer, the 
influence which the liturgical form will be adapted to exert on the 
extemporary part should not be overlooked. Those who have heard 
the free effusions of prayer with which some of the evangelical English 
clergy are accustomed to close their services, have not failed to be 
impressed with their scriptural simplicity, tenderness, and dignity. 
The familiarity of those earnest divines with the language of the 
Prayer-Book, invests their own prayers with a decorous beauty which 
distinguishes them in a highly agreeable manner from the perform- 
ances of some other pulpits. This advantage might be gained cer- 
tainly by the careful individual study of the best models of prayer; 
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but since, as a matter of fact, our ministry are taught that their great 
business is to prepare and deliver good sermons, and that it is com- 
paratively a matter of small consequence what becomes of the devo- 
tional exercises, they are not likely to lay out much time upon this. 

The Presbyterian Church cherishes a just and proper jealousy for 
spirituality of worship. This is the peculiar attribute of a true 
Church, as formal ceremonious worship is the mark of a corrupt or 
decayed one. The churches which represented a superstitious Chris- 
tianity for many ages, were churches in which there was no 
other than liturgical prayer. The Church which cast out her most 
earnest, devout, and conscientious ministers and members, the Non- 
conformists, was a liturgical Church. 

It is superficially argued that the ritual service was the fatal element 
that generated the decay of vital piety and the growth of a supersti- 
tious devotion; whereas, in fact, the service of prayer was the chief 
preservative influence in the Romish and Anglican Churches, and 
stood as a pillar and ground of the truth during the ages of ignorance 
and superstition. The great hymn of Ambrose has been an insur- 
mountable bulwark through all the ages, against the billows of Arian- 
ism. « The litanies have been a perpetual sursum corda, an unceasing 
summons to look to God for help in all times of public or private calam- 
ity. ‘The prayers of the Greek and Latin fathers embodied in the 
liturgies have graven on the heart of the Church in all ages the aton- 
ing sacrifice, the intercession, the mediatorial reign and glorious com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ. It was the unhallowed marriage be- 
tween the secular and the spiritual order, the plenteous dower which 
the first wealthy pope received from Constantine, and handed down 
to his successors, and the aggrandizement of the hierarchy that fol- 
lowed : this it was, and not the use of liturgical forms, that corrupted 
the Church. And when the barbaric deluge had swept away all mon- 
uments of learning, and the storms attending the resettlement of 
Europe had brought on almost universal anarchy, and all seemed 
darkness and despair, it was the sweet and tender strains of the litur- 
gies mounting upward that broke a rift in the gloom, and showed 
some star of hope still shining on suffering humanity. Corrupt as 
the Romish Church of the middle ages was in her administration of 
the sacraments, she never ceased to hold forth to the people zxtegram, 
inviolatamque, the great doctrine of the Trinity, the true and perfect 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the deity and power of the Holy 
Spirit, the ruin and corruption of man by nature, the forgiveness of 
sins, the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. Had it not 
been for these doctrines, fixed immovably in the liturgies of the 
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Church, and forever repeated in the ears of the people, the stress of 
ignorance, violence, and superstition would have swept Christianity 
from the face of Europe. 

Equally in England it was the liturgy not that corrupted, but that 
saved the Church. The patronage of the State, the servility of the 
hierarchy, the incompetency or worse of the lower clergy, might have 
destroyed all religion in England; but the unceasing recitation of the 
Commandments, the Creed, and the Litany forever kept alive in the 
breasts of the English people both the faith and the hopes of the 
Gospel: and we must always remember that it is in the hearts of the 
common people that religion finds its last and strongest hold. Those 
who talk in sweeping and general terms of the universal corruption of 
the Church, seem too often to fall into that error which Dr. Arnold was 
accustomed so strongly to condemn, of confounding the “ Church” and 
the “clergy.” The clergy may become very corrupt and yet the Church 
of Christ’s true people by no means be lost. When all religion had 
deserted the temple courts, defiled by the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
and the mercenary creed of the sacerdotal order, piety still lingered 
around the synagogue. In many a village home there were still de- 
vout Annas and believing Symeons waiting for the consolation of 
Israel. True religion, when it can get nothing better, will support 
life on very poor husks of the Gospel; and in numberless cottages of 
the ignorant and oppressed peasantry during all the dark ages, piety 
still maintained a feeble flame fed by nothing else but the liturgical 
mass on the altars of superstition. 


In the Church’s dark eclipse, 
When from priest’s or pastor’s lips, 
Truth divine was never heard, 
’Mid the famine of the word, 

Still THESE SYMBOLS witness gave 
To His love who died to save. 


That there is anything in the use of a book of prayer essentially 
unfavorable to spirituality of worship, is a mere prejudice growing 
out of a want of experience. Christian people who use a book do not 
find it so; and the contrary might be safely inferred from the various 
and excellent manuals prepared by Presbyterians for family devotion. 
Devout “churchmen”’ claim that the Prayer-Book is eminently favor- 
able to concentration of mind, and near communion with God. In- 
deed, why it should be possible to pray spiritually when waiting to 
catch up the sentiments as they distill, not always in the best con 
structed phrase, from the lips of a living speaker, and impossible when 
we are using the fit and gracious words left us by some saint of God 
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of the olden time, it would not be easy to say. It has never been al- 
leged that Christians do not find the written prayers of David favor- 
able to devotion. 

In addition to this the confirmation of the sense of the communion 
of saints found in the use of a book of “ COMMON prayer” should not 
be forgotten. . The Presbyterian worshipper knows, indeed, that his 
brethren in a thousand sanctuaries are at the same time with him on 
Sunday morning listening to some portion or other of the Scriptures, 
and singing the praise of God out of the “ Hymnal,” or the “ Songs of the 
Sanctuary,” or the “ Book of Praise,” or ‘The Church Hymn Book,” 
or some other collection; and that multitudes of other congregations 
are about the same hour groaning inwardly under the infliction of the 
“long prayer,” and after that are enjoying the pleasurable relief of 
listening to an extremely smart, elaborate, and well-composed sermon, 
smelling strongly of the midnight (Saturday midnight) oil. But the 
sense of unity in worship does not go further than that. The devout 
liturgist, on the other hand, remembers that at the same time he is 
bowing his head before the face of Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father; some hundreds of thousands of his fellow-Christians are also 
exclaiming, in the phrase of the pathetic confession drawn by John 
Calvin, “We have erred and strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep ; we 
have followed too much the devices and desires of our own hearts; we 
have offended against Thy holy laws.” The strong-minded Presbyterian 
may pooh-pooh all this as quite a frivolous consideration of no value 
to such eminent Christians as he is; but let him be merciful to men 
of mould; let him bethink himself that there are a good many of 
Christ’s people, weak brethren, no doubt, and quite unworthy of his 
notice, whose spiritual digestion is helped by just such pabulum as 
this. This it is, in part, that makes the Prayer-Book so dear to their 
hearts, that the Church, over a whole continent, is praying at the 
same time, in the same words; and this is the more interesting’‘when 
we consider how fearfully and wonderfully the prayers are commonly 
read. 

A distinct argument for an allowed Presbyterian service of prayer 
has been mentioned by Dr. Hodge. There are many thousands of 
the sons of the Presbyterian Church whose home is on the deep, or 
who are far from their domestic sanctuaries engaged in the military 
service of the country. For these scattered sheep there is commonly 
no practicable mode of worship except the use of the Episcopal 
Prayer-Book. There are many commanders of ships and officers of 
forts and posts, who, from voluntary inclination, if not under the 
orders of the Department, hold divine service with their men on the 
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Lord’s day morning. They do not feel able to conduct the service 
by extemporaneous prayer. Their own Church furnishes them no 
form of service; in all foreign ships and ports they find the Anglican 
Prayer-Book in use; and so they naturally fall into the same method. 
The Presbyterian Church has tamely consented to be driven from the 
seas; and wherever the American flag waves over a little worshipping 
congregation assembled on the deck, it casts its rainbow shadow on 
the pages of the Episcopal Prayer-Book. None who have ever wit- 
nessed it can forget the pathetic association of a burial at sea with the 
words of the funeral service: When the boatswain has piped “all 
hands to bury the dead,” and the ship is hove to, with the fore-top- 
sail to the mast, and the officers and crew gather around the gangway 
with bared heads, as the flag is snatched off, and 


The heavy-shotted hammock shroud 
Drops in its vast and wandering grave, 


the last accents that fall on the ear are the noble words from the 
ancient liturgy: 

Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of those who depart 
hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the faithful after they 
are delivered from the burden of the flesh are in joy and felicity, we 
give Thee hearty thanks for the good examples of all those Thy servants 
who, having finished their course in faith, do now rest from their 
labors ; and we beseech Thee that we, with all those who are departed 
in the true faith of Thy holy name, may have our perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss both in body and soul, in Thine eternal and everlasting 
glory, through, etc.* 

Equally it cannot be doubted that the attendance by Presbyterians 
at funeral occasions where the form for the burial of the dead is used, 
and the concession of its superior excellence made by the Presbyterian 
clergy who so frequently borrow it, in part at least, all tend to detach 
the minds of our children from the Church of their fathers, and pre- 
pare the way for their easy transfer into the Episcopal denomination. 
If we are wise we shall not wait very long before yielding so much to 
the necessities of the case as to provide ourselves with forms as script- 
ural and venerable as those of the Book of Common Prayer. 

A popular form of objection to the use of a service of prayer is that 
the great business of the Christian minister is to preach the Gospel ; 
and that the people are to attend church to hear and not chiefly for 





* Patrologia Latina CLI. :928. Deus, apud quem mortuorum spiritus vivunt, et in 
quo electorum anima, deposito carnis onere, plena felicitate laetantur, etc. 
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the worship of God. This corresponds to the whole prevailing Pres- 
byterian idea of the church. The pulpit becomes a “ platform” from 
which the ecclesiastical orator can with the best advantage deliver his 
sermon. The church itself is only an “ audience room”; the worship 
of God by prayer and praise is only the “introductory part” of the 
service. This.is the phrase of contempt by which it is commonly 
known in Presbyterian parlance. It is notorious that the people for 
the most part merely tolerate it because it is the vestibule to the ser- 
mon; or at least, that the only exceptions are in favor of a somewhat 
elaborate performance of song by a paid choir. 

We take issue with this entire view of the relative importance of 
worshipping God and hearing sermons. “ Preaching the Gospel” is 
proclaiming the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ, announc- 
ing as heralds the message of God’s grace todying men; this was the 
business of the apostles, and is the first business everywhere of all 
missionaries and Christian pioneers. It is in this way Christianity is 
first introduced to the knowledge of any people. The same principle 
demands preaching as the main work of the minister of the Gospel in 
any partially evangelized region; and preaching, always preaching, in 
every region and place as a part of the means for forming and _ build- 
ing up the Christian Church and a Christian civilization. But it is 
only a part. Besides it, Christ has ordained other means to be em- 
ployed for the same end, viz: the whole apparatus of worship. If the 
example of Paul is to be pressed, then the minister of the Gospel has 
nothing to do with ordinances or with pastoral care. In the great 
apostle’s fiery zeal for the conversion of the heathen he could not wait 
even to administer baptism to his converts. He thanks God that he 
had baptized only half a dozen in all Corinth. He must haste like the 
clansman bearing the fiery cross along the highlands, speeding forth 
the summons without turning aside for anything to the right hand or 
to the left. 

Others who came after Paul and were not appointed so exclusively 
to announce the glad tidings, could tarry in Crete, ordain elders, set 
in order the things that were wanting, administer ordinances, and in 
general nurse and train the congregations of infant believers. 

To make the preaching of the Gospel consist exclusively in the de- 
livery of sermons, is the fatal mistake of Presbyterianism. All appro- 
priate worship of God through Jesus Christ is the preaching of the 
Gospel. Devotional singing is setting forth the praises of Christ as 
our Prophet, Priest, and King. The apostles’ and Nicene creeds are 
full of the Gospel. In the Lord’s supper, Christ is set forth evidently 
crucified for us. There is more of Christ in the Ze Deum and the 
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Litany alone than is commonly found in two entire Presbyterian serv- 
ices. If we imagine that we have a monopoly of the exhibition of 
Christ as the sinner’s only friend and refuge, we are laboring under a 
profound mistake. All these services, confession, supplication, and 
thanksgiving ; creed, psalm, and sacrament, are preaching the Gospel ; 
and to ears attuned to them, and hearts in sympathy, are preaching 
it with a tenderness, a pathos, a power which is not so often found in 
the elaborate Sunday morning’s sermon. 

We have no doubt succeeded in persuading our congregations that 
their conversion is only to be expected through the institution of 
preaching. This is true, as the apostle Paul argues, of the heathen, 
and of all men ignorant of the Gospel; they cannot believe unless 
they hear, and they cannot hear without a preacher. There can be 
no ordinary salvation through Christ, to those who never heard of 
Christ ; but to such as live in Christian communities the whole serv- 
ice and apparatus of worship preaches Him. But all this passes for 
nothing in Presbyterian congregations. Teach a man that you do not 
expect him to be saved except by hearing sermons, and he never will 
be. If ordinary sermons are not enough, he must have reduplicated 
and intenser sermons, till his spiritual palate, grown callous almost to 
disease, nothing will reach his sensibilities but the highly peppered 
curry of an evangelist applied for ten days in succession. 

It is a curious illustration of the Presbyterian fear that men may 
perhaps be converted by something else than hearing sermons, the 
way in which we have come generally to administer the Lord’s sup- 
per. The writer well remembers the profound impression made upon 
his youthful mind when coming to the paternal pew on a communion 
Sunday, in the church where that man of God, John Chester, minis- 
tered; the first thing to arrest his eye would be the table before the 
pulpit, with the emblems obscurely outlined on it, like a dead Christ, 
covered with the awful shroud; and when, at the close of the morn- 
ing sermon, the whole congregation still keeping their places, believ- 
ers rose from their seats and gathered around the sacramental board, 
it seemed to him like a rehearsal of the separation of the last great 
day; and his heart was ready to burst with the thought that being 
ashamed of Christ here, Christ would be ashamed of him when he 
should come with the glory of His Father to judge the world. 

We have changed all that finely. In great numbers of congrega- 
tions the Lord’s supper is reserved as an agape for a separate hour 
in the afternoon ; the sinners are conveniently rid of a disagreeable 
spectacle, improve the afternoon for a quiet nap, and reserve all their 
emotions against the delivery of the next sermon. 
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In short, the inevitable result of our whole view of the nature of 
worship is, that we make comparatively little of anything but the or- 
atorical part of it, while the judgment of the fathers of the Presbyte- 
rian Church was, that praise and prayer are ‘‘ THE MORE IMPORTANT 
PARTS OF THE SERVICE”; a judgment which, it may be hoped, will 
still have some weight with loyal Presbyterians. 

There is an unwise conservatism in Church and State which insists 
on clinging to an old custom after the reasons which first demanded 
it have ceased to operate; or even after it works to the prejudice of 
the system it was designed to subserve. Usages wholly obsolete in 
spirit and detached from all their surroundings, continue to stand 
through the principle of inertia, like old towers from which the battle- 
ments have crumbled away. The champion of England still contin- 
ued to ride in full armor at an English coronation, after it had be- 
come necessary, as Mr. Carlyle represents it, to hoist him on his 
horse with a tackle. Forms are for a system, and not the system for 
the forms; forms wear out, while the system remains; and a true 
philosophy will bid us wisely adapt the perishable garment to the 
living body, before a “solution of continuity ” displays something too 
much of the nakedness of the subject. If the Presbyterian Church is 
losing her hold on those whom she must depend upon to carry the 
Ark of the Covenant in the next generation; if “the sects around 
her” are growing rapidly at her expense, it may be worth while very 
seriously to inquire into the causes. It will surely not be attributed 
to any falling off in the standard of attainment or the standard of 
piety in her ministry. They rank by universal consent, if not first, 
yet among the foremost as regards pulpit excellence. They keep up 
the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, the work of pastoral visitation 
with a fidelity not exceeded in any other denomination; and yet they 
are working with only one hand, and the ill-cemented wall falls down 
as fast as they build it. They are as wise as they were two genera- 
tions ago, and no wiser. 

There was a certain professor in Berlin whose lectures were at one 
time attended by great numbers of students, but who came to hold his 
“vorlesungen” to empty benches. The excellent Frau Professorin 
was lamenting to an American student the decay of her husband’s 
popularity. She was at a loss to understand it. He was still in the 
vigor of health, and his lectures were just as good as they were at 
first. To her certain knowledge “ke had not changed a word in them 
for thirty years.” Alas, poor conservative! a “konservativ” in the 
“Gospel of Peace according to St. Benjamin,” is a respectable old party 
who, “ being in hot water, stays there for fear he shall be scalded.” 
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The Presbyterian clergy will continue to preach better than others. 
They will perhaps stick to the rigid ritual of the short prayer and the 
long prayer; they will wear themselves out with manifold labors to 
retain and save their people; and the irrepressible demand for a serv- 
ice in which they can take some share, will continue to steal away the 
hopefullest part of them. And this has become the more inevitable 
since we have begun to acquaint our children—rather unwisely, if we 
mean to go no further—with the beauty of a liturgical service. In 
many Sunday-schools responsive reading of the Scripture, and some 
brief service of prayer, and on Easter-day, at least, an elaborate ritual 
service has been introduced. The worthy pastors and superintend- 
ents who ventured on these innovations, did not reflect perhaps 
that they were educating their children for the Episcopal Church. 
The “ bareness” of the church worship—for somehow or other this 
term seems to suggest itself quite naturally to Presbyterian writers— 
presents a disagreeable contrast, to the impressible young natures 
emerging from the warm atmosphere of the Sunday-school room. 
They will not easily lose the flavor of the more attractive service. 

Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem Testa diu. 

The remedy for all this lies within the discretion of the individual 
pastors. If our congregations have gladly consented, as they have in 
many instances, to the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer aloud, to the 
responsive reading of the Scriptures, and the repetition of the creed, 
they will with equal pleasure accept more. No great and sudden rev- 
olution in long-established usages is desirable or possible. Wisdom is 
profitable in all things; and the Presbyterian churches that will wise- 
ly improve the time and introduce some judicious and satisfactory 
liturgical forms, will be the churches that will hold their own mem- 
bers, and grow rapidly through the charm of a new and attractive 
mode of public devotion. 

SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 





V. 


PRESBYTERIAL CARE OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS. 


HE theory of the Presbyterian Church respecting the prepara- 

tion of candidates for the ministry could hardly be improved. 
They are to be formally received under the care of the Presbytery, 
early in their course of study; and rules are prescribed by direction 
of the General Assembly, which indicate to what this care shall relate. 
Reference to the requirements of the Board of Education, of those 
who receive its aid, makes known the purpose of the Church in gen- 
eral, and their sum is thus given. The care of the Presbytery is to 
consist in 


‘« The constant exercise of a parental oversight over them in spiritual things, and the 
bestowment of the counsel they need, as to their mode of preparation, their places of 
study, their trials, and the occupation of their time when not engaged in study, in em- 
ployments which shall tend to qualify them for effective usefulness as pastors, or evan- 
gelists.” 


The object of such parental oversight is, primarily, that the “sacred 
office may not be degraded by being committed to weak and un- 
worthy men; and that the churches may have an opportunity to 
form a better judgment respecting the talents of those by whom 
they are to be instructed and governed.’”’ And the Presbytery is 
made directly responsible for the character and qualifications of those 
inducted into it, inasmuch as “the encouragement of a young man 
to undertake the office of the ministry is a matter of most serious 
concern to himself, the Church, and many immortal souls, which 
should only be ventured upon by those who have sufficient knowledge 
of his religious and mental character and capabilities, with much 
counsel and prayer, and out of a single, anxious desire for the glory 
of God.” 

While none could ask for a more wise and worthy supervision of 
the education of candidates for the ministry than is provided for in 
these extracts, a very slight knowledge of the facts mfist reveal the 
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contrast between the theory they present and the practice of the 
Presbyteries; a contrast working evil in more than one direction, and 
likely to be more and more serious in its results, unless soon recog- 
nized and remedied. The object of this article is to call attention to 
the subject, with the hope that the remedy may be applied to the 
relief and advantage of all concerned. 

Until the organization of Seminaries for that purpose, certain pas- 
tors were selected, under whose superintendence the necessary special 
instruction of theological students, and their equally necessary prac- 
tice, were to be conducted; and these pastors made report to the 
Presbytery, from time to time, in order that there might be a basis 
for judgment concerning the wisdom of continuing them in the pro- 
cess of training. And for their better information, it was the custom 
of Presbytery to appoint a committee, who should have personal 
knowledge of each student during the years of his course preparatory 
to license, whose successive reports also became a prominent item in 
the evidence of his preparation and fitness for licensure. All this 
knowledge, received from the instructor and the committee, had 
reference to the candidate’s Christian character and life, his skill 
and progress in study, and his ability to interest and instruct as a 
public speaker. Hence, opportunities were furnished, either by the 
pastor having the students in charge, or by others of the Presby- 
tery, in their pulpits, in their social meetings, and in their own hear- 
ing, as well as before the church, for the frequent exercise of their 
gifts, in both formal and informal ways. These opportunities were 
called “ trials,” or tests and means of practice. It would have been 
deemed ridiculous, had the Presbytery never seen or heard any of 
these trials before the candidate presented himself for license, and it 
had been proposed that upon the quality of the trial then offered 
the judgment of those to pass upon his case should be formed. 
Quite as much importance was attached to these frequent trials, as 
to the order and scope of study; and as the result, since the license 
must be obtained from the Presbytery which had all the facts of 
their history in these particulars, few men were permitted to enter 
the ministry of whom the Church had no experience of their quali- 
fications. 

Having passed through this probation to the satisfaction of the 
Presbytery, and for the required time, the student was allowed to 
apply for license, when a rigid examination was had upon all the 
points included in his study and practice. If this was sustained, he 
was authorized to engage more formally and independently in minis- 
terial work, though still, as much as before, under the care of the 
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Presbytery. The object of his license was that it might be ascer- 
tained whether, on this wider arena, and in more responsible stations, 
he could be relied on to instruct and edify the Church, and preach 
the Gospel so that men would be saved. The definite understanding 
was, that he was not released from care and subject to no guidance, 
but that he was constantly watched by those who were interested in 
his success, yet felt the solemnity of the responsibility laid on them, 
and that the verdict of the Church with the ministry must determine 
whether he should be ordained. This further and wider probation 
being concluded to the satisfaction of the Presbytery, the candidate 
was ordained, either by that body which had conducted the entire 
process of education, or through its recommendation and approval, 
if on account of convenience another was called to render this service. 
In either case, it was always after even more careful examination and 
trial than at any previoustime. Thus, after the candidate was ordained, 
and never before, the special, tutelary, or parental oversight of the 
Presbytery ceased ; and all the process was included in the one word 
“care,” as prescribed by our Form of Government. It hardly need 
be said, that very rarely is Presbyterial supervision now to be regarded 
as care, when compared with what is thus detailed ; and much interest 
attaches to the inquiry why so marked a change has occurred. 

After Theological Seminaries were established, all students were ex- 
pected to pursue their studies in them; and the facilities they furnish 
render thorough and varied training far more general and more easily 
obtained than before in modern times. Yet there is no evidence that 
the care of Presbyteries over them was expected to be less in any of the 
details mentioned above, because of these increased facilities. Possibly 
the habit of thinking that this is true has grown out of the name 
given to these Seminaries, indicating that their chief office is to teach 
theology in its departments, and therefore the duty of the Presby- 
teries is limited to the matter of learning whether this is accomplished. 
Hence it has been thought that Presbyterial examinations should 
relate to the acquisitions that have been made, and the orthodoxy of 
these acquisitions as compared with our standards. The parts of 
trial assigned are to be criticised, with this object prominently in 
view ; even the sermon and lecture being acceptable or not, accord- 
ing to the substance they contain, its amount and quality. Of course, 
there is no necessity, with this understanding, that the questions be 
raised whether the candidate has shown himself to be an acceptable 
preacher of the Word; whether he has been before the church and 
received their approval; whether it is likely that he will be welcomed 
by the church as a skillful and able leader in all departments of ad- 
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vance. The fact that he has been properly taught requires no oppor- 
tunity for such trials or tests, and though never seen or heard until 
he appears before them to be licensed, the Presbytery may duly 
judge whether he should be commissioned as he shall answer their 
questions and meet their requirements with the papers he has brought 
for their review, often never hearing the sermon or lecture he puts 
into their hands. This view of Theological Seminaries, and this 
judgment of their work in Presbyteries, has become so general that 
the real power and efficiency of our ministry may be seriously dimin- 
ished as the result. These are not, and by any fair estimate of their 
design, determined by that process of training which they superseded, 
they were not intended to be merely Theological Seminaries, but 
schools in which men may be prepared to preach the Gospel. The 
whole curriculum of study, and all the methods adopted, should 
relate to the highest success in this chief service of the Master and 
the Church, as to both material and manner. And all facilities should 
be available in them for the attainment of reliable proof that the 
students can do with acceptance the work assigned to pastors when 
they finish their course. None are to decide this question but the 
Presbytery, in the exercise of that constant care which is not trans- 
ferable. 

There are reasons why this should be even more parental and 
manifest than when the students were under the instruction of pri- 
vate teachers ; certainly none of the advantages then enjoyed should 
be sacrificed because they are now educated in the institutions of 
the Church. 

With these remarks as a preface, let us look at some of the facts. 
In a large majority of cases the Presbytery puts all the responsibility 
upon the Seminary, so far as any details are concerned ; reasoning, if 
reasoning at all, that as Professors in the several departments are ap- 
pointed by the Church for this service, they are better qualified to 
conduct the entire process, and to decide points of debate as they 
arise, and pass upon the results, than others can be; and that they 
will do this better, if not hampered by Presbyterial suggestions or 
authority. The effect is much the same as that occasioned by Sun- 
day-schools upon family Christian culture and education, when these 
would have attention in the home, were the schools not permitted to 
have them in charge. In both cases, the effect is not necessary, yet 
it is so general as to warrant question respecting the real advantage 
in these particulars of institutions which afford opportunity for such 
sad neglect. As the family can never safely transfer the Christian 


nurture of children to those who are outside of its own hallowed in- 
5 
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fluences, and should never fail to be the centre of all means, direct 
and co-operative, by which they may be reared for God; so the Pres- 
bytery should never transfer obligation respecting the training of the 
ministry of the Church, nor neglect to supervise whatever others may 
do to aid in this preparation. Sunday-schools should only help Chris- 
tian households in the spiritual.education of their children. ‘Semina- 
ries should only help Presbyteries in the preparation of ministers of 
the Gospel for their great work. Independence in either case is 
perilous. Here arises the question whether the University method of 
education for the ministry is superior to that which gives the students 
opportunity to be less isolated from the work to which they are after- 
ward to be devoted. If the object were to obtain the best knowledge 
of philosophy, science, history—or even the philosophy, science, his- 
tory of theology—no doubt the University, which may supply all the 
means for acquiring such knowledge, would be preferable. But if the 
object be to gain the best ability to instruct, and move men, study in 
exile from men is not to be preferred. A preacher of the Gospel 
needs to be taught a doctrine not only, but also how to present that 
doctrine with most power to those who shall hear him. He needs to 
learn not only how to elaborate a theme, but also how to exhibit it 
to others with the most interest and effect. The two items of instruc- 
tion should be given together. That old matter of ¢rza/s, which many 
would relegate to the past, should have a place with lectures and 
books. The former sanction of the Church should still accompany 
the sanction of Professors, and thus some knowledge should be had 
by the Presbytery, not merely as to whether the students are able to 
write review articles and essays, and answer the questions of Pro- 
fessors, but whether they are able preachers of Gospel sermons, 
and can answer the wants of the Church respecting leaders and 
guides. 

The province of Presbyteries, in the exercise of the care expected 
of them, is to see that this kind of training is obtained. There should 
be the most perfect agreement between them and the teachers from 
whom so much is expected. There should be no jealousies between 
them, no cross purposes, no want of the heartiest co-operation. Yet, 
all can see that this is by no means true, and hindrances, not help, 
come from one or the other, are sometimes exchanged between those 
who should have a common interest in the end they seek. The at- 
tempt to do for students what our theory renders essential is looked 
upon with disfavor. They are regarded with suspicion, sometimes 
with dislike, by ministers and churches when they should be treated 
as children, and they are obliged to make their way into the ministry 
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under the cold clouds of indifference, when they should move on in 
the sunshine of cheer and affection. 

When they have finished their course of study, and present them- 
selves for license, often the same chill greets them, and the Presbytery 
assumes the air of the stern judge rather than that of an interested 
parent, smiling upon the children who have long been cared for with 
affectionate oversight, and who are now at the goal, all have hoped 
they would not fail to reach. In short, Presbyterial care, in many 
cases, is reduced to an indefinite knowledge of the standing and be- 
havior of the students, through the short, annual report of the Sem- 
inary, occasional and rare inquiries concerning their advance, and a 
rigid examination of them At last which excites the feeling that they 
must then prove themselves worthy of regard, and compel the inter- 
est which ought to have attended them throughout their course. One 
sad consequence is, that every year we take into the Church a large 
number of ministers who have no warm feelings of attachment for the 
Zion whose name they bear, and the chill they have experienced must 
be conquered by their personal associations formed after they begin 
to preach. Another more sad consequence is, that our young minis- 
ters are not qualified as they might be for the responsible work they 
are expected at once to undertake; and the most sad consequence of 
all is, that the Church we venerate and love more than all others suf- 
fers a loss which its constitution would prevent ; and the cause of our 
Great Lord and Head is weighted with an unnecessary burden, when 
it might have the enthusiasm of earnest, grateful, skilful leaders from 
the beginning, to inspire the sacramental host. 

These being some of the evils which are too apparent to need any 
more extended exhibition, perhaps it may not be amiss to make some 
suggestions that may point toward a remedy, though they be pre- 
sented with diffidence. 

I. The Presbyteries should take more pains to be of some advan- 
tage to the young men who are under their care. No doubt, in many 
cases, they feel the importance of this duty, but they do not take 
special pains to perform it. In some cases, the duty itself seems to 
be entirely ignored. When studying within the bounds of the 
Presbytery, students should be known to the members by both official 
and personal acquaintance. This can be gained without much cost. 
They should be invited and expected often to attend meetings. In- 
quiry should be made respecting their progress; advice should be 
given concerning affairs of moment to them; in short, they should know 
that, not as spies in search of something to condemn, but as fathers and 
brothers anxious to help, the ministers of the Presbytery are watch- 
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ing their career and are interested in their welfare. When studying 
at a distance from those in whose care they are, frequent correspond- 
ence should bear witness to their fraternal regard as sustaining such 
a relation to them. Pulpits should be offered them for occasional 
exhibition of their advance and skill in usefulness. Generous criti- 
cism and wholesome encouragement should be expressed on these 
occasions, all bearing on the object sought, and serving as tests of 
fidelity and ability. This is without reference to the question when 
candidates should be licensed to preach, which will have some con- 
sideration afterward. The suggestion here made relates to the care 
which should be exercised before they are licensed, and to the means 
by which they may be prepared for licensure. The objection to such 
occasional preaching is that it is permitted to be altogether miscel- 
laneous, and as the student can gain opportunity, so that it cannot 
be of much profit, and possibly often is attended with damage. The 
same objection lies against the preaching he may have during vaca- 
tion. It affords him opportunity to earn some money, to do some 
good, to have some practice in a general way; but it does not serve 
as any trial of him in this important portion of his training under 
the care of the Presbytery, and with a view to the advantage he may 
obtain from their counsel and help as well as supervision. As the 
facts now are, he really has no advantage in this direction from the 
Presbytery ; and sometimes he has formidable obstacles placed in his 
way by those who should render aid. It is probable that there would 
be less of this which is considered objectionable, were there no bar to 
that which our theory recommends. 

There is another particular of possible advantage from proper 
Presbyterial care which should have even more emphatic mention. 
It should regard the spiritual state of those over whom it extends. 
There is constant subtraction from spiritual vigor resulting from 
the earnest study made necessary by the wide range of prepara- 
tion for the ministry. Though engaged with biblical truth, and 
subjects connected with Christianity and the Church, and methods 
for preaching the Gospel, there is danger that the devotion of 
students to these themes may be perfunctory and professional; 
that familiarity with sacred things may render them of less prac- 
tical and personal power; that ardent piety may be chilled by 
the constant contemplation of what, in other circumstances, might 
feed the flame. Of course, it is expected that purely devotional ser- 
vices in the Seminary, and the devices and counsel of the Faculty, 
and the air which should pervade such holy ground, will have some 
effect to counteract this tendency. Yet these do not release the Pres- 
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bytery from responsibility upon so vital a matter; nor can these 
accomplish what the Presbytery ought to be able to do. Respecting 
what should parental oversight and interest be exercised, so much as 
respecting the humble, and glowing, and more and more controlling, 
piety of these young men? Can such oversight and interest be satis- 
fied with a few general questions, asked when they are first received, 
and even a less number asked three or four years after, when they 
apply for license ? Certainly, the theory we adopt contemplates much 
more than this; and while it does not become the privilege of any 
individual to indicate how the duty shall be performed, it is clearly 
the duty of the Presbytery in some way to care for the spiritual wel- 
fare of theological students. A godly ministry will be gained by the 
Church when godliness has a prominent place in their preparation ; 
and no problem deserves more thoughtful and prayerful and continued 
study than that which bears on the best means for its cultivation in 
our Seminaries. Presbyterians will wisely take much more time for 
this study than has been taken for many years past, or sad conse- 
quences of the neglect will afflict the Church. 

II. There should be more direct and vital connection of our Theo- 
logical Seminaries with the Church. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show the evil effect on both 
when they are separated. There should be no necessity for argu- 
ment to prove that all the interests involved make their positive 
agreement and co-working essential. But for the facts, as they are 
frequently presented, it would seem like a work of supererogation to 
call attention to the subject, or suggest any ways by which such union 
in work may be secured. The sentiment is mischievous, that a Semi- 
nary is merely a repository of creeds, in its library and professors; or 
a storehouse of those resources of philosophical and historical and 
scriptural knowledge, which may be needed when the Church is at- 
tacked, or communicated to her preachers; or, in any sense, a cloister 
or monastery or university to be kept apart from the people, and only 
designed to send down to them periodically a class of men whom an 
established order of things makes necessary as leaders. Serious evils 
will ever result from such separation of educational institutions, secu- 
lar or religious, from the body of the people. They must be brought 
into contact, at least so as to feel the influence of a reciprocal sympa- 
thy. In this is seen the difference between the old European system 
of education, which was designed only for the few, and the modern 
system in both Europe and America, which reaches and receives the 
masses. The one was like the sun at the horizon, glancing his rays 
only upon the eminences, the mountain-tops of society, while the 
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vast regions below are in deep shadow and gloom. The other is like 
the sun in the zenith, sending his rays all abroad, and lighting mount- 
ain-top and valley with one grand and universal splendor. Especially 
must our schools of the prophets be maintained on a plane with the 
Church, with open avenues of communication, with more cords of 
love and more opportunities to feel the heart-beat of those with whom 
they mutually are afterward to have such intimate relations. As 
affording such means of communication, there should be a number of 
seminaries distributed over the territory which the Church occupies, 
when that territory is as large as in this country. Every one of them 
should be the rallying-point, the place of common thought, the bond 
of union, the fountain of healthful streams, for the region in the midst 
of which it stands, adapted to supply the wants of its churches, and 
under their direction. It should be the direct recipient of their inter- 
est and patronage and constant regard. Never can the Church rear a 
ministry that has a warm place in her heart, and for this reason will 
be welcomed into her pulpits, until this is at least approximately true. 
It is important that students may escape the chilling influence of isola- 
tion while pursuing their studies, and that the Church may have a 
ministry reared so that they will be acceptable and available in all de- 
partments of her work from the beginning. It is almost as necessary 
to the prosperity of all these departments of church work, that the mem- 
bers should be accustomed to say “our Seminary,” as that a family 
should say “our home.” And it is absolutely necessary that men, 
who by the requirements of their office are to reach hearts and save 
souls, should be in warm and affectionate contact with those who feel 
an interest in them, if they are to have marked success. 

I once visited an old mission cathedral in California, in which were 
a company of Gray Friars. With its ruined surroundings and shat- 
tered walls and time-eaten pictures and insignia of worship, standing 
over the tombs of its dead priests in the crypt, and containing those 
who live only that they may chant their idle service and perform 
their useless rites, regardless of the claims of the great world, till they 
too shall be laid beside the ashes of those who are gone, it was in 
contrast with all that I conceive the priesthood and the Chufch should 
be. It is the wreck of a religion that separates itself from the world, 
as a leavening, transforming power. It is the demonstration of his- 
tory that a ministry may be learned, and able with magnificence 
and pomp to maintain the rites and doctrines to which they devote 
themselves on a plane above the people, yet be as valueless as the 
mumme ries they practice, or the formule of truth they only announce. 
Such exhibitions of religion might be made for ages, as they have 
been, and salvation would be no more general because of them. 
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There must be the reverse of these in what we present to men. An 
earnest ministry and an earnest Church, these so near together that 
they can feel the pulsations of the same life,.are to move the world. 
Hence, our Seminaries should be filled with proofs of regard and fa- 
vor from the Church. The young men should feel that while in 
them they are in a special sense the children of the Church. They 
should study in the very atmosphere of prayer, exhaled from the 
Church. Everything around them should forbid the conviction of 
exile and cultivate the feeling of obligation and love. 

How may these things be accomplished? The difficulties have been 
assumed to be insurmountable, even by those who would be glad to 
see them out of the way, yet they may surely be greatly diminished 
both in number and dimensions. The Church should welcome rea- 
sonable calls for money with which to equip the Seminaries, that they 
may be efficient and comfortable. There should be no complaint if 
these calls are more frequent than selfishness would regard as necessary. 
It would be an evil if they were so completely endowed that there 
would no longer be a necessity for such frequent giving, as must con- 
tinue the sympathy of the churches, and keep their attention fixed 
on those who teach and those who are taught, as their representatives 
and a part of themselves. We are interested in that which costs us 
something; and a Seminary will be more firmly entrenched in the 
affection of the people, and will have a larger endowment of prayer 
and good-will, if all classes and all of every class give something for 
its maintenance, than were it endowed as to funds by the large sums 
of the rich alone. It is a misfortune to the churches as well as to the 
Seminaries, that this is not really accepted as true; and a part of the 
duty of pastors and church officers should be to cultivate in all a 
sense of responsibility respecting what most are wont to leave entire- 
ly outside the range of Christian obligation, so far as they are 
concerned. 

There should be more frequent and general interchange of visits. 
It is the habit of ministers to go but rarely to any Seminary, and then 
only to the Commencement, and almost invariably to that of their 
own Alma Mater. It is the habit of elders and members generally, 
never to visit a Seminary, and really to know nothing about any of 
them. Not long since a church officer of more than average intelli- 
gence, asked respecting one of our most prominent Seminaries, loca- 
ted in his own State, whether it was different from an ordinary col- 
lege, and whether it was in any sense connected with the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Such ignorance is as pitiful as it is sad, and the saddest 
feature of it is, that it is so prevailing. Some of these institutions have 
resorted to various devices by which to attract some at least of their 
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alumni to their halls occasionally, yet even these succeed but poorly ; 
and by none is cherished any feeling of responsibility touching such 
inter-communication. 

This ought not so to be. Pastors of churches should take pains to 
acquaint themselves with those in the Theological schools, with what 
is taught in them, with the methods of teaching, that they may in- 
form their people who have no other means of reliable information. 
Representatives from these schools should visit Synods, Presbyteries, 
and when it is possible, churches, to awaken and cultivate interest, to 
turn the attention of children and young men to the matter of per- 
sonal consecration to the ministry, and to strengthen the bond 
which should unite them all. There can be no reason why Sessions 
of churches within reasonable distance should not spend a day, from 
time to time, in the class-rooms of the Seminaries; and no reason why 
Sessions more remote should not occasionally send a member on such a 
mission, to the cheer and profit of all concerned. Certainly, there can 
be no reason why these class-rooms for nine-tenths of the year are as 
much secluded from both pastors and elders as though they were on 
some lofty mountain, with closed doors. Being actually on the plain 
together, every consideration of safety and satisfaction on the one 
side, and of gratification and cheer on the other, urges the advantage 
of far more interchange, by letter, by personal association, by formal 
and informal visits, all bearing upon a more positive acquaintance. 

There should be the more frequent expression of confidence and 
love. It is not wise always to assume that these are cherished. There 
is gain from the expression of what may be in the heart, at times when 
this is proper. Even husbands and wives are happier and better, if 
they occasionally tell each other of their love, and exchange the kiss 
that speaks more than words, not being willing always to take for 
granted what is so vital to their happiness. Possibly there has been 
error here, as respects the relation of our Seminaries to the Church, 
which needs correction. Some of our most honored and able Theo- 
logical Professors have felt that they were held aloof from the hearts 
of their brethren, have shivered under the cold assumption of all, that 
they were worthy and excellent men in their places, and have gone 
to their graves with hearts almost broken, because they had longed 
for some warm, generous, loving voice of actual sympathy, but longed 
in vain. On the other hand, Professors have sometimes maintained 
a dignified distance from those engaged in other work of the Church, 
and taken no pains to express the relation of the Seminary to these 
interests, and the affection they really felt for their brethren thus 
engaged. The consequence has been that churches have thought 
themselves shut away from communion they would have valued, and 
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have regretted such a necessity. After real acquaintance and knowl- 
edge of facts have been gained in the ways that have been suggested, 
there should be the generous and worthy declarations of confidence 
and regard which are natural to those so associated in a common cause. 
There may be the fulsome praise on the one hand, and the degrading 
sycophancy on the other, which always disgust men who expect in 
any circumstances to do their duty. But this is a possibility which 
should not weigh against any real advantage, and it can hardly be 
doubted that what is here proposed would be an advantage we should 
not be willing to lose. 

III. It is proper, when discussing this general subject, to refer to a 
question which excites much interest, viz: At what time is it wise 
that theological students should be licensed to preach; and should 
they be permitted to preach before they are licensed ? 

It is a rule in all our Seminaries, probably, that no students shall 
preach until they have permission from their Presbyteries, and the ex- 
pectation is that this permission will not be granted until the end of 
the middle year. It is true, however, that in nearly all the Semina- 
ries, this rule is observed with such exceptions that it may hardly be 
regarded as in force, and sometimes it is treated by students as practi- 
cally null. They do not call the exercises in which they engage preach- 
ing; but they hold meetings, conducting them as preachers would, 
and performing the services usually performed by preachers; they 
have charge of chapels, pursuing much the same order of worship as 
that observed by other leaders of worship in churches; they officiate 
in asylums, hospitals, various charitable institutions, after much the 
same manner as do veritable ministers in the same institutions; and 
those who hear them call them preachers. Not unfrequently they 
do even more than this, actually taking their place in the pulpits of 
neighboring pastors, or supplying those which are vacant, obtaining 
leave to do this when they can do so, but often improving opportuni- 
ties which come to their knowledge, believing that they are compe- 
tent to judge for themselves respecting them. The reasons given to 
Presbyteries why they should be allowed to be useful in this way, and 
to the Faculties of Seminaries why they should not forbid them, are 
often very cogent. They are so poor that it will be impossible for 
them to continue their studies, unless they can in this way supple- 
ment their other resources; or, they are married, and the demands of 
those dependent on them are too imperative to be disregarded ; or, 
they must have books with which to enter upon their pastoral work, 
and they can buy none, unless money can thus be obtained for this 
purpose ; or, they are specially deficient in those qualifications which 
these public services will supply. The evils resulting are various, 
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while all feel that it is very difficult to prevent them. The course of 
study is seriously invaded by the preparation necessary for these out- 
side engagements; the young men become irregular in their Seminary 
habits ; those who cannot obtain such engagements feel that they are 
at a disadvantage; and there is a temptation to pay no attention to 
these violations of rules, because often young men will go where they 
can have such privileges without opposition. But a more serious evil 
than these, is the fact, a hint of which has already been given, that 
these preaching exercises are generally conducted in a careless and 
irresponsible manner, so that they are of little profit as training, and 
become only tributary to a kind of professional dissipation. The 
Presbytery, under whose nominal care the students are, have no op- 
portunity to observe and criticise. The Faculty have no opportunity 
to make them the basis of suggestion and advice. Pastors in the vi- 
cinity have no opportunity to test in them the abilities or the acquire- 
ments of the young men. The real fact is, that for the most part they 
preach only to the people who feel no special interest in their future, 
and for the purpose of obtaining the money thus added to their in- 
come. The remedy does not seem to be that Presbyteries grant 
licenses earlier in the curriculum of study, for the departments of this 
curriculum furnish most of the knowledge in view of which license is 
granted; and the order of study would be well-nigh broken up by 
general permission to preach when the students wish to do so, and 
as they please. Such lowering of the standard of ministerial qualifica- 
tion would be more disastrous now than in past years, because our 
times require that the pulpit be occupied by men of more culture and 
greater power than were then deemed essential, and our Seminaries 
have arranged their courses of instruction to answer this demand. 
They have a right to guard the courses they adopt, and to the extent 
that they are able to do this they should insist that students pursue 
these thoroughly. It would no doubt be better, in all respects, if 
license were always withheld until candidates finish the Seminary cur- 
riculum. Still, it is a debatable question, whether this is now as 
complete as it should be in view of the demand, which it is folly not 
to heed; and it is possible that the subject discussed in this paper 
may supply some arguments upon that question. 

This is certainly true, that Presbyterian churches in this country have 
never sought superior skill in popular speech with such eagerness as is 
now manifest when they make inquiry for preachers. They are anxious 
to have leaders who are thoroughly furnished with material for sermons ; 
but they are quite as anxious that they be able to preach their sermons 
with such interest that all will be glad to hear. This is no time to 
neglect the most careful training in the de/ivery of sermons; no time 
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to leave this to the little teaching and drill of the class-room alone; 
no time to limit it to the occasional, hap-hazard, irresponsible practice, 
gained in the preaching now so common while candidates are in the 
Seminary. The young men feel this, and all ought to feel it who are 
interested in their success. The only prospect that they will have 
this part of their preparation in needed proportion, is seen in the more 
general return of our Presbyteries to the exercise of the care for which 
our constitution and theory provide, and which includes supervision 
and exercise, to the extent that Presbytery deems necessary, in trials 
before the churches of their ability in this direction. Such preaching 
or trial would be very different from that now practiced, and it would 
bring all this unwise and unprofitable preaching to an end. There is 
not one of our Seminaries so situated that this could not be practica- 
ble, as the Presbytery should codperate with the Faculty in attaining 
it; and we should have no Seminary so situated. But even were the 
object to be gained at a cost far greater than is now necessary, its 
importance should cause that cost to be gladly paid. 

Let our students know that they are to prepare sermons, and preach 
them, under the eye of the Presbytery, as a body, from time to time, 
or by committee, or through the Faculty, who will report not only 
their own judgment, but so far as they can learn this, the popular 
opinion of their efforts; and that these will become a prominent ele- 
ment in the final decision whether they should be licensed; and a 
stimulus would be given to this portion of their preparation, not now 
felt, and which would give most cheering promise of success. There 
might be necessity to change somewhat the course of preparation now 
adopted. It might leave some of the details of study now pursued in 
the Seminary, for the investigation of after years. But it would intro- 
duce a higher grade of preaching ability into our pulpits, and it would 
do much to meet the desires of the Church. Of course it will be ob- 
jected that Presbyteries cannot be relied on to assume such care as 
this; but if it is true, they are just so far wanting in justifying the 
constitutional reasons why they exist. There is no great advantage 
which is without attending labor and self-denial, and it is not easy to 
see that any Presbyterial duty has more direct relation to the progress 
of the Church than has proper care of those who are to be her minis- 
ters. It may well be true, that it shall awaken a more lively sense of 
responsibility, that more positive and costly plans be devised for its 
accomplishment, and that actual study be given to the execution of 
these plans. That there are difficulties to be overcome does not re- 
move obligation, nor will the necessity that individuals have a new 
conviction of personal duty, if the end is gained, release any from its 
pressure. We have tried vague, indefinite, general care; let us try 
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such care as may be worthy of the name, and was anticipated when it 
was imposed upon Presbyteries and called “ parental oversight ” as an 
intimation of its quality. This will not license candidates before it is 
known whether in all important particulars they are worthy of this 
official guaranty that they may be safely accepted by the Church; but 
it will afford better knowledge of these particulars, so that there need 
not be mistakes; and Seminaries will be much less disturbed and 
more aided in the work of preparation. 

IV. There is one other item, to which the care for which we plead 
may have reference, and that is the judicious selection of those youth 
in Christian families and in churches, who may become candidates for 
the ministry ; and the proper cultivation of the spirit that will prompt 
such youth to desire the sacred office. 

In large measure, families themselves are to do the, Lord’s work in 
this early stage. Yet, Sessions and Presbyteries can do much to pre- 
vent failure, and to excite interest in parents and children, upon a 
subject which our whole economy makes vital. That there may be 
increase of interest in Sunday-schools, and more efficiency in conduct- 
ing them, institutes are held in connection with meetings of Presby- 
tery, in which important points are presented and instruction and 
advice are supplied ; committees are sent to the churches to encourage 
and direct ; and the personal influence of pastors and laymen eminent 
for success in Sunday-school work is brought to the help of those who 
are deficient. If it is desired that more attention be given to Home 
Missions, or Foreign Missions, in some of the churches, the subject 
has careful consideration in the Presbytery, means for rousing the in- 
active are suggested, and measures are adopted which will be heeded 
by all, till men and women respond to the interest thus expressed. But 
rarely is any similar method employed, by which interest may be cul- 
tivated and increased in the supply of the ministry at the fountain- 
head, though it may be supposed that this should naturally be first in 
eliciting the parental anxiety of the Presbytery. Its supervision can 
have no more important object. Its care can have no more appropri- 
ate recipients than the sons of the Church who are needed for the 
pulpit, but who are likely to be attracted in other directions. It is 
not enough that there be an open door for the few who struggle up 
with no encouragement and ask admission to Presbyterial attention. 
It is not enough that there be a formal acceptance of those who, as 
strangers to most of the members, come in to avow their purpose to 
preach the Gospel. 

There might be a Standing Committee, and it should be com- 
posed of the most earnest, and wise, and faithful ministers and 
elders in the body, whose duty it should be, by all the means they 
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may employ, to furnish motives and considerations to the young 
men in the Presbytery who are church members, in respect to heeding 
God’s call for ministers. They should visit Sunday-schools, and so 
far as possible become acquainted with families'and the children who 
have been consecrated to God. They should take pains to interest 
these children in themselves, till they are willing to heed their advice, 
and by such means as may be successful be able to select and influ 
ence those whom they may recommend to the Presbytery, as worthy 
to be.cared for and willing to study theology. The present lament- 
able cry for men will be repeated with more and more emphasis from 
year to year, unless some more systematic and thorough care is given 
to the matter of supply from some direction; and there is no proba- 
bility that it will be exercised with reliable success if neglected by the 
Presbytery. Suggestions in detail, as to the ways in which this might 
be effected, will not be looked for in an article like this, yet it may 
be assumed that if all the Presbyteries of our Church were to take up 
this subject, with zeal commensurate with its urgent importance, and 
really manifest the care concerning it which could not fail of reward, 
our Seminaries would soon be furnished with students who could an- 
swer the full demand of the Church. There would be an end of the 
complaint that we have too many Seminaries. Our advance work in. 
missions would no longer be checked. The columns of our sacra- 
mental host would all be well officered and led, and vigor and success 
would cheer all hearts. Nothing need here be said respecting the 
support of those thus introduced into the line of candidates for the 
ministry, for the interest which would supply the young men could 
be relied on to supply the money for their support, if such aid were 
given; and both might well come within the range of Presbyterial care. 
Nor need anything further be said in regard to the subject at large. 
It is manifest that if it is practicable, much more may be accomplished 
by our Presbyteries than it is their habit to undertake, in the supply 
of a competent and satisfactory ministry for the Church; and it should 
be made practicable, unless there are sufficient reasons for shortcom- 
ing. Viewed from any point, the most momentous question with 
which our ecclesiastical bodies can be engaged, at this time, relates to 
the supply of ministers who can lead the Church, and whom the 
Church will follow. Because of their prescribed duties concerning it, 
the responsibility as to the answer to this question comes most directly 
on the Presbyteries; and with the blessing of the Great Head ever 
promised, they will sound the bugle-note of advance along our whole 
line, when they begin to exercise in its full measure the supervisory, 
parental care which our experience assures us it is not safe to neglect. 


JAMES EELLs. 





Vi. 


SACRAMENTAL WINE. 
HAT in the view of the compilers of the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church was the wine which ought to be used 
in the Lord’s Supper can be ascertained by consulting the Assembly’s 
Annotations. The notes on such a passage as Eph. v. 18, leave no 
room to doubt that they held the wine proper for the communion to 
be wine in the ordinary sense of the term. But we will not stop with 
the Westminster Divines. We will ascend to the earliest Christian 
antiquity, and inquire what was the nature of the wine made and 
drunk by our Saviour, and used in the celebration of the Eucharist, 
according to the testimony of ancient Christian writers who make any 
allusion to this subject. 

Prof. Moses Stuart, who contends that our Lord in instituting the 
Supper employed the unfermented juice of the grape, admits that 
there is no trace of this usage in the Gentile Christian Churches. In 
his oft-quoted article in the Bib. Sac. for 1843, p. 514, he writes: 

‘The custom of drinking common wine at the Sacramental ordinance (which was 
certainly a very early one, for it must have been practiced by the Church at Corinth, 
as appears from the passage under examination, 1 Cor. xi. 21) was adopted independ- 


ently of Jewish scruples. . . . . The fact that the early churches made use of common 
wine stands unquestioned and unquestionable.” 


What Prof. Stuart understood by “common wine” may be learned 
from page 507 of the same article, where he remarks: “ Wine is not 
properly zwzze in the usual and strict sense of the word until it has 


” 
. 


been fermented 
On page 513 of the same essay, the professor tells us: 


**Tt would seem that the ancient church thought little or nothing of the question as to 
what particular sort of wine was drunk at the original institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was the current and general belief that ved wine, such as Palestine more usually af- 
fords, was exhibited, but the color was generally regarded as a thing of little or no con- 
sequence, and therefore placed among the adidgopa,* Not so, however, in regard to the 


* “ See Augusti, Denkwiird, viii. p. 290 sq.” Prof. Stuart cannot have read the chapter 
in Augusti to which he refers ; for it clearly testifies against the notion held by Prof, 
Stuart that the proper Passover wine was an unfermented unintoxicating drink. As 
this may appear incredible to some, we translate the following extract which will be 
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mingling of wine with water. The fact that this custom was universal, shows, it must 
be conceded, that the churches in general regarded it as probable that the Saviour had 
employed fermented wine.” 


But if fermented wine is a “ cursed drink,” and the use of it abso- 
lutely forbidden in Scripture, how could it have been thought possi- 
ble by the churches in general that our Saviour employed it? And 
how did it come to pass that the Corinthians used it under apostolic 
sanction? ‘The Gentile churches did not know the peculiar scruples 
of the Jews, says Professor Stuart. But we may learn from the first 
epistle to the Corinthians that that Church was perfectly familiar 
with Jewish scruples (1 Cor. viii.) It consisted of Jewish as well 
as Gentile Christians. It was troubled by Judaizing teachers. 
It was well acquainted with the law of the Passover in regard to 
leaven (1 Cor. v. 7, 8). Its members were enjoined to be careful to 
give no offence to the Jews (1 Cor. x. 32). Yet its use of fermented 
wine in the communion passed unchallenged, and this custom pre- 
vailed in the churches without exciting controversy. The question 
of the lawfulness of fermented wine was never once mooted till these 
last days. What is the inevitable conclusion to be drawn? We 
leave our readers to make it. But we proceed to show by positive 
testimony that the Christian Churches from the beginning held that 
the wine approved and used by our Lord and His apostles was fer- 
mented, and that they had no idea of any other wine. Professor 
Stuart tells us (#¢ supra) that the early churches universally mingled 
the wine with water, “ first, and more specifically, to avozd all approach 
to intoxication.’ We might, then, fairly cite all writers, from Justin 
Martyr on, who state that wine mixed with water (xpa@ua) was used 
in the Eucharist, as so many witnesses that the wine thus diluted was 
fermented, and could produce intoxication. But we can furnish still 
more decisive evidence. 

Clement of Alexandria was master of the famous Christian school 
of that city at the close of the second century. In his Paedagogus he 
instructs a young convert in the practice of Christianity. He wasa 


found on pp. 290-1 of the volume to which the Professor appeals: ‘‘In the Orient red 
wine was at all times more highly esteemed than white—a judgment which is still found 
to be universal. See Rosenmiiller’s Altes und Neues Morgenland, Th. 1., p. 235. We 
have, moreover, definite testimonies of Jewish authors that red wine was not only held 
by the Jews to be the more excellent, but was also required in preference to any other 
for the Passover. In Lebusch Halicot Pesach, $172, 11, it is said: Praeceptum est com- 
parare vinum rubrum, quia id fortius esse solet quam album.” Red wine was ordered to be 
provided for the Passover because it was wont to be stronger than white. The authori- 
ty to which Prof. Stuart refers us should have set him right if he had only read a little 


beyond the heading of the chapter. We shall afterward show that a// red wine has been 
fermented. 
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man of multifarious learning, and minutely acquainted with the social 
usages of the civilized world. Yet no one can read the second chap- 
ter of the second. book of the Pacdagogus, which treats of “ Drinking,” 
without seeing that Clement could have had no idea of an unintoxi- 
cating, unfermented we. As no more competent witness could be 
quoted, as he was a friend of abstinence from wine, and as there is no 
early Christian writer who discourses so fully on drinking, we shall 
adduce several extracts from the chapter referred to, adopting the 
translation in Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library : 


‘*T, therefore, admire those who have adopted an austere life, and who are fond of 
water, the medicine of temperance, and flee as far as possible from wine, shunning it 
as they would the danger of fire” (p. 201). ‘‘ But toward evening, about supper time, 
wine may be used, when we are no longer engaged in more serious readings. Then 
also the air becomes colder than it is during the day ; so that the failing natural warmth 
requires to be nourished by the introduction of heat. But even then it must be only a 
little wine that is to be used ; for we must not go tointemperate potations. Those who 
are already advanced in life may partake more hilariously of the bowl to warm by the | 
harmless* medicine of the vine the chill of age” (p. 202). Again: ‘‘ It is best to mix the 
wine with as much water as possible, and not to have recourse to it as to water, and 
so get enervated to drunkenness, and not pour it in as water from love of wine. 
For both are works of God” (p. 203). Once more: ‘‘ With reason, therefore, the 
apostle enjoins, ‘Be not drunk with wine in which there is much excess’; by the term 
excess (dowria) intimating the inconsistence of drunkenness with salvation (doworov), 
For if He made wine at the marriage, He did not give permission to get drunk” (p. 206). 


We shall give another quotation from Clement. It is somewhat 
long, but it does not bear abridgment : 


. 

‘(In what manner do you think the Lord drank when He became man for our sakes? 
As shamelessly as we? Was it not with decorum and propriety? Was it not deliber- 
ately? For, rest assured, He Himself also partook of wine, for He, too, was man. And 
He blessed the wine, saying, ‘ Take, drink: this is my blood ’—the blood of the vine. 
He figuratively calls the word ‘shed for many, for the remission of sins’—the holy 
stream of gladness. And that he who drinks ought to observe moderation, He clearly 
showed by what He taught at feasts ; for He did not teach affected by wine. And that 
it was wine which was the thing blessed He showed again, when He:said to His disci- 
ples, ‘I will not drink of the fruit of this vine, till I drink it with you in the kingdom 
of my Father.’ But that it was wine which was drunk by the Lord, He tells us again, 
when He spake concerning Himself, reproaching the Jews for their hardness of heart: 
‘For the Son of man,’ He says, ‘came, and they say, Behold a glutton and a wine- 


bibber, a friend of publicans.’ Let this be held fast by us against those that are called 
Encratites ” (pp. 208-9). 


Can any one doubt that Clement wrote for readers to whom the 
term wine necessarily suggested an exhilarating, stimulating drink, 
that could be abused so as to produce intoxication? Yet this wine was, 
according to him, the fruit of the vine, and a work of God, as much as 


water. It was useful when taken wisely. Our Lord drank it, made 


* We have here an example of the inconsequence of arguing that the wine must be 
unfermented to which the epithet Aarmdéess is applied. 
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it at the marriage, and employed it in instituting the sacrament of the 
supper. 
Dr. Samson, in the “ Divine Law as to Wines” (pp. 199-203), pro- 
fesses to set forth what Clement has taught on the natural and re- 
vealed law as to wines, and actually adduces him as a witness “ that 
intoxicating wine was not used by Christ, or introduced at the Lord’s 
Supper in the early church”! We consider Dr. Samson’s account of 
Clement’s teaching on this subject the worst piece of misrepresenta- 
tion we have ever read. We earnestly recommend our readers to com- 
pare it with Clement’s whole chapter on drinking, which occupies 
little more than ten pages in Clark’s translation. Read, read, READ 
that chapter carefully, either in the original or in a good version, and 
it will be evident to the most prejudiced mind that Dr. Samson has 
misrepresented the truth. 

Our next witness is Tertullian, a contemporary of Clement of 

* Alexandria. In his “ Apologeticus, or Defence of Christians against 
the Heathen,” Chapter xxxix., while describing the Agape or 
love-feasts held by the early Christians in connection with. the 
observance of the Eucharist, Tertullian makes the statement that 
“they drank as much as was useful for modest men” (“ dzbztur quan- 
tum pudicis est utile”). And he relates that when the love-feast is over 
“each one is summoned to come forward and to sing to God as he is 
able from the Scriptures, or from his own mind. Hence proof is 
afforded how he has been drinking” (“ Ainc probatur qguomodo biberit”’). 
From these statements the conclusion is unavoidable that the wine 
used at the Agape, which was doubtless the same as the wine of the 
communion, was capable of producing inebriation. 

We next take up Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, born about the year 
200. In his epistle to Cecilius, numbered sometimes sixty-two and 
sometimes sixty-three, he contends that wine mixed with water should 
be used in the Lord’s Supper. He opposes those who on principle had 
only water in the cup of the communion, and also those who abstained 
from taking the sacrament with wine in the morning from fear lest dy 
the smell of the wine they should be detected and recognized as Chris- 
tians (who were then persecuted). These weak brethren would take 
wine at the communion when it was observed in the evening, as there 
would be no danger of afterward meeting with the heathen, who 
might perceive the smell of wine on them. This fact is evidence of 
the nature of the wine used in celebrating the Supper. The vinous 
smell does not belong to unfermented grape-juice, but is produced by 
the fermentation of the must. Pliny has pointed out the difference 


between wines and musts in respect of smell, when he remarks: Vina 
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mustis odoratiora (xxi.18). It is manifest, then, that common wine, or 
wine which emits the vinous smell, was the only wine of the com- 
munion in the time of Cyprian. Those who condemned the use of 
this wine were treated as heretics. They employed water in the sup- 
per (as Mormons and Universalists now do), and hence received the 
name of Aguari or Hydroparastate. The expedient of calling must 
wine, and using it in the communion, was not then resorted to. 

We are far from admiring all the reasoning of Cyprian in favor of 
using wine and water in the Supper, and not water only. But we can 
appeal to one consideration which he advances, as showing the nature 
of the element exhibited in the communion to represent the blood of 
Christ. He urges (irrelevantly enough, we admit, but this does not 
affect our argument) that Noah “drank not water, but wine, and thus 
expressed the figure of the Lord’s passion (on aguam sed vinum bib- 
ert, ct sic tmaginem Dominica passionis expresserit).” Wine such as 
that which Noah drank of was the only wine of which Christians in 
the age of Cyprian had any idea. 

Eusebius Pamphili (born czvca 270), the church historian and bishop 
of Cxsarea in Palestine, bears important testimony on the question 
now before us. The subject of the twenty-fifth chapter of the twelfth 
book of his “ Praeparatio Evangelica,” is that “the drinking of wine 
should not be allowed to all.” He quotes Plato, who would exclude 
slaves absolutely from the use of wine, and interdict some other per- 
sons from taking it at certain times. Eusebius, after’ giving the ex- 
tract from Plato, maintains that Moses had anticipated his views, and 
cites in proof of this position Lev. x. 8,9, and Num. vi. 2, 3; and also 
Prov. xxxi. 4, 5, according to the Septuagint. The passage in Prov- 
erbs is singularly rendered in that Greek version: ‘“ With counsel do 
all things. With counsel drink wine. Rulers are passionate; let them 
not drink wine lest, etc.” We have not here to inquire into the ori- 
gin of this strange translation. What we would remark is, that Euse- 
bius and the Seventy taught that wine might be drunk with counsel, 
even that same wine from which they enjoined abstinence under cer- 
tain circumstances. It was the imprudent use of wine which, accord- 
ing to them, caused evil. By all who made use of the Septuagint 
(and they formed for a considerable time the bulk of the early church) 
the direction weta Sovans oivororer, with counsel drink wine, was re- 
ceived as an oracle of God which none durst dispute. Eusebius quotes 
at the close of this chapter Paul’s advice to Timothy (1 Tim. v. 23). 
He regarded the wine prescribed to Timothy as that drink which was 
not to be allowed to all, but was to be drunk with counsel. 

We would next appeal to Epiphanius, born in Palestine, and bishop 
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of Salamis, in Cyprus, who flourished somewhat later than Eusebius. 
In his treatise “ Against Heresies” he has occasion to speak of the 
Encratite, who form the forty-seventh sect of the heretics whom he 
refutes. They condemned marriage and the use of animal food and 
of wine. Epiphanius relates of them that they employed water in the 
Eucharist, and abstained altogether from wine, saying that wine was 
diabolical, and that they who drank and used it were wicked and sin- 
ners. The Eucratite, as Epiphanius (¢. c.) tells us, argued in support 
of their condemnation of wine from what happened to Noah and to 
Lot; and¢hey were in the habit of quoting the words in Proverbs, 
chap. xxiii.: “Who hath woe, etc.” Epiphanius, in reply, censures 
their ignorance in not knowing that the immoderate use of everything 
is hurtful and forbidden (ox scientes quod omne tmmodicum ubique 
molestum est, et extra propositum interdictum est). He fully concedes 
that the wine of the communion could, if misused, produce the evils 
mentioned in Prov. xxiii. 

Our next witness is Jerome, who was an ardent advocate of absti- 
nence from wine. In his epistle to Nepotian de vita clericorum, in en- 
joining on him never to smell of wine, and to avoid every intoxicating 
drink, he uses the following words: 


‘* Whatever inebriates and upsets the mind, flee in like manner as wine. Nor do I 
say this, as if a creature of God may be condemned by us; since both our Lord was 
called a drinker of wine, and Timothy was allowed to imbibe wine moderately when 
suffering in the stomach ; but we require that drinking should be regulated according 
to age, health, and the physical constitution. (Quicguid inebriat et statum mentis evertit 
Suge similiter ut vinum. Nec hoc dico quasi Dei a nobis creatura damnetur (siquidem et 
Dominus vini potator est appellatus, et Timotheo dolenti stomachum modica vini sorbitio re- 
Jaxata est), sed modum pro etatis et valetudinis et corporum qualitate exigimus in potando).” 


There is no point in the injunction—Whatever inebriates flee like 
qwine—unless we suppose that in Jerome’s opinion whatever was called 
wine could intoxicate. And it was, as Jerome cannot think of ques- 
tioning, wine possessing this dangerous quality which our Lord drank, 
and which was prescribed to Timothy, and which, much as Jerome 
disapproved of its use by priests, was still a creature of God which 
was itself not to be condemned. Jerome, the most learned of the 
Latin fathers, who had lived in Rome, and Antioch, and Bethlehem, 
who had inquired into the various kinds of intoxicating drinks included 
under the term sicera or shekhar, and in this epistle to Nepotian de- 
scribes their preparation and nature, had absolutely no knowledge of 
an unfermented, non-intoxicating wine. No tradition of such a wine 
having been used by our Saviour or by holy men of old had reached 
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him even in Palestine,* else he must have mentioned it. Indeed he 
would have eagerly welcomed such a tradition. 

About Augustine’s opinion of Bible wine it is enough to say that 
the “ Temperance Bible Commentary” (p. 305) accuses him and Dr. 
Trench of “falsely ascribing to the wine of miracle the properties 
which are solely generated in the fermenting vat.” = 

To learn Chrysostom’s view on this question our readers may con- 
sult his commentary on John ii. We will here content ourselves with 
quoting from his sermon on the words of the apostle 1 Tim. v. 23: 
“Use a little wine, etc.” The whole homily should be reatl. It is an 
admirable temperance sermon, and depicts the evil of drunkenness 
in the liveliest colors. 


‘* But,” says the great preacher, ‘‘ this place (the text) is also useful against the here- 
tics who blame the creature of God. For if it belonged to the prohibited things, Paul 
would not have permitted it, would not have said to use wine. But not only against 
heretics, but also against the more simple of our brethren (this place is useful) who when 
they see some behave improperly through drunkenness, instead of blaming them, revile 
the fruit given by God (rov rapa tov Geod dofévta kaprov dtaBad/ovoi), saying, let there 
be no wine. Let us say to them, let there be no drunkenness ; for wine is a work of 
God (oivoc yap épyov Oeov), but drunkenness is a work of the devil. Wine does not make 
drunkenness, but excess (7) dowria) makes drunkenness. Do not traduce the creature of 
God (705 Oeov 70 dyutoipynua), but complain of the madness of thy fellow-servant. . . 
Not use, but immoderation makes drunkenness,—drunkenness the root of all evils (ov 
yap 4 Xpyow, Gaw % duetpia tiv pméOnv rorei Kk. 7. 2.)” 


When Chrysostom delivered this homily (the first de statuis) he was 
living in Antioch in Syria. He clearly knew of no wine that could 
not be misused by the intemperate. No tradition of an “ unfermented 


* Yet Dr. Samson dares assure his readers that Jerome states ‘‘that the wine used 
at the supper and as medicine, was the wine without alcohol commended by Roman 
and Greek physicians” (‘‘ Divine Law,” p. 215). It would be hard to determine 
whether the Roman and Greek physicians or Jerome have here most-cause to complain 
of misrepresentation. Greek and Roman physicians concurred with Jewish in holding 
every kind of must to be hurtful to the stomach. Pliny’s statement, N. H. xxiii. 18, 
mustum omne stomacho inutile, expresses the universal judgment of antiquity. 

As a specimen of Dr. Samson’s scholarship we give the following extract (p 214): ‘‘Al- 
luding to the plea that Christ used wine at the supper and that Paul recommended the use 
of wine to Timothy, Jerome says: ‘ Elsewhere we were made acquainted with both the 
wine to be consecrated into the blood of Christ and the wine ordered to Timothy that 
he should drink it.’ The Latin of Jerome is ‘ Alioquin sciebamus, et in Christi sangui- 
nem vinum consecrari et vinum Timotheo ut biberet imperatum.’” Dr. Samson should 
not expose his ignorance by construing Latin in this way—Sciebamus vinum, we were 
made acquainted with the wine; cansecrari, to be consecrated, that is, which should be con- 
secrated! His object in this ridiculous rendering was to teach that Jerome makes the 
wine approved by our Lord and Paul different from ordinary wine. As we learned 
Latin, the words of Jerome adduced by Dr. S. can have only this meaning: ‘‘ We knew 
that wine is both consecrated into the blood of Christ and was prescribed by Paul to 
Timothy to drink.” Jerome nowhere indicates that he had any idea of the ‘‘ two-wine 
theory.” 
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wine” was extant in his day in the city which was the original centre 
of the Gentile Christian Church. Certain persons seem to take for 
granted that when any one speaks of wine as the fruit of the vine he 
must mean the fresh juice of the grape. But Chrysostom, who was 
a master of the Greek tongue, calls the wine that could intoxicate 
those who used it in excess, the fruzt given by God, the creature of 
God, and a work of God, which only heretics could revile. And, while 
he abhorred drunkenness, he had no sympathy with the radical remedy 
of cutting off the foot to cure the corns, or sinking the ship to drown 
the rats. 

We conclude this part of our inquiry with a quotation from the 
Christian poet Prudentius, born in Spain in the year 348. In the 
ninth hymn of his Cathemerinon he thus describes the miracle of Cana: 
“ Cantharts infusa lympha fit Falernum nobile. The water poured into 
the pots is made noble Falernian wine.” If any one in the time of 
Prudentius had deemed the wine miraculously made by Christ in- 
capable of producing intoxication, the Christian poet would not have 
dared to call it by the name Falernian (Comp. Pliny, xiv. 8). 

The testimonies that have been adduced exclude the belief that in 
the Christian Church in the first centuries such a drink as unfermented 
wine was esteemed the proper element in the Supper, or the wine 
whose use is sanctioned in Scripture. Whatever unscrupulous or 
ignorant persons may affirm, no passage of any ancient Christian 
writer has been pointed out which supports this view. In the words 
of Professor Stuart, “the fact that the early churches made use of 
common wine stands unquestioned and unquestionable.” Prof. Stuart 
wrote before Dr. Samson had made his investigations and astonishing 
discoveries in the works of the Fathers. 

We now approach a subject regarding which much confusion and 
misapprehension and misrepresentation have prevailed: we mean the 
wine used in the time of our Lord in the observance of the Passover, 
and still used by Jews throughout the world in the celebration of that 
ordinance. It is often affirmed that the Mosaic law relative to the 
prohibition of leaven at the Passover applied to all fermented drinks, 
and consequently excluded the use of fermented wine. Hence it is 
argued that Christ, in instituting the Supper at the time of the Pass- 
over, must necessarily have employed unfermented wine. Professor 
Stuart (“ Bib. Sac.,” 1843, p. 508) is “disposed to believe that the 
original precept of Moses had reference only to the bread of the Pass- 
over and not to any drink that might be used.” He justly remarks 
that “ not one word is said about any drink on that occasion when it 
was first instituted.” But while making this admission, he ventures 
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the astounding assertion that the Jewish custom of excluding fer- 
mented wine from the Passover “is very ancient, and is even now 
almost universal.” Others go further than Professor Stuart, and make 
the prohibition of wine at the Passover a part of the original Mosaic 
legislation. They accuse the English Bible of error in rendering the 
Hebrew word 437% “ unleavened bread,” and maintain that, it should 


be translated “fermented things.” But it is sufficient to justify the 
Authorized Version to point to Deut. xvi. 3, where we find the ex- 
pression “ bread of affliction” (199 grm>) used as epexegetical of mat- 
soth. Here is the scriptural explanation of the meaning of the word 
translated*in the A. V., “unleavened bread.” If matzoth did not re- 
fer specifically to bread or cakes, it would not have been said that 
Gideon made ready matzoth of an ephah of flour (Judges vi. 19), J/at- 
zoth is the name by which the Jews to this day designate their Pass- 
over cakes. Our English version, then, is not in error on this point. 
If obedience to the Mosaic law required the absence of ad/ fermented 
drinks from the Passover, then our Saviour could not have used the 
fermented juice of the grape in the institution of the Supper. He 
was made under the law, and He fulfilled all the righteousness which 
it enjoins. But if it can be shown that the Lord Jesus did during the 
feast of the Passover actually use fermented liquor, they who have 
any reverence for His person must be convinced that the Mosaic law 
regarding 473M, or leaven, could not have applied to all fermented 


drinks. What now was Christ’s last voluntary act before He said, 
“It is finished”? It was to receive the vinegar (to 0605), a fermented 
drink which was put to His mouth (John xix.°29, 30). Was that last 
act a violation of the law under which He was made? In the “ Tem- 
perance Bible Commentary” (p. 281) we find these words, which, pain- 
ful as it is to read them, we are compelled in the interest of truth to 
quote: 


‘We here reach the last pinch of the argument. Did the Saviour understand the law, 
or did He not? Did He odserve the law, or dreak it? If He used fermented liquor, He 
must, either ignorantly or intentionally, have broken it.” 


If Dr. Lees and a host of other temperance writers are correct ex- 
pounders of the Mosaic law regarding leaven, they have made Christ 
a transgressor. But we venture to think that no Jews will ever cast 
against Jesus this telum igneum Satane which these professed Chris- 
tians have forged for them. They know better. As we believe in 
the perfection of Christ’s character, we reject with abhorrence this 
shameful misinterpretation of the Mosaic law. 
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It strikingly illustrates the prevalent ignorance of Jewish antiqui- 
ties, when men of reputation, such as Moses Stuart, could proclaim to 
the world that Jewish traditional law excluded the pure fermented 
juice of the grape from the Passover. Had they never read of the 
sauce called charoseth (mp i7m), which ever since the Babylonish cap- 


tivity has been used in the celebration of that feast? Even popular 
works on the rites of the Jews make mention of this sauce and of 
vinegar as one of its prescribed ingredients. It was the dish contain- 
ing this sauce into which Judas dipped his hand with Jesus (Matt. 
xxvi. 23). This sauce was a memorial of the clay in which the Israel- 
ites labored in Egypt. It may be enough for us here to direct our 
readers to the word mosin in Buxtorf’s “Talmudical Lexicon,” p. 


831, where they will find satisfactory evidence of vinegar being one 
of the constituents of the sauce used on the evening of the Passover. 

We admit that the rabbis did not confine the law regarding leaven 
(yan Ex. xii. 15) to solids, but extended it to certain fermented 


drinks also. But to what fermented drinks? Only to those into 
which grain entered as an ingredient, and not to fermented drinks 
prepared purely from fruzt. Whatever any one may have said to the 
contrary, Jews have not now, and never have had, any scruple about 
drinking at the Passover the fermented juice of the grape known to 
be ceremonially pure (183). One who carefully examines, as we have 


done, the Mishna in the edition of Surenhusius with the commenta- 
ries of Maimonides and Bartenora, will learn the exact truth on this 
subject. We quote from Pesachoth pars 2, p. 142: “The general 
rule is this. The Passover is transgressed by whatever is made of 
any kind of grain.”* Inthe things which according to the Mishna 
transgress the Passover, we is not spoken of, nor any drink prepared 
purely from /fruzt. The distinction between grain and fruit is here 


one of capital importance, and is scrupulously observed by conscien- 
tious Jews. 





* We give the passage in full: ‘‘ Hacc sunt in causa transgressionis Paschatis ; Cutach 
Babylonicum, cerevisia Media et acetum Edomaum, et Zytus Aegyplicus, et Zoman tinctorum 
et Amilan coquorum et pulmentum librariorum. R. Eliezer dicit, etiam ornamenta mulierum. 
Regula generalis haec est quicquid est 2 speciebus frumenti, ecce propter hoc transgreditur 
Pascha.” We need not append the original Hebrew. Thestrange words here used are 
all defined in Buxtorf’s ‘‘ Talmudical Lexicon,” and need not be explained by us. The 
Jewish commentators distinctly state that grain was an ingredient in every one of the 
things mentioned as transgressing the Passover. There was no prohibition even of 
pure vinegar made of the juice of fruits. The vinegar of the Edomites was forbidden 
because, as Maimonides and Bartenora explain, the Edomites sometimes put dar/ey in 
their vinegar, and therefore it was unlawful at the Passover. 
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It would be endless to expose all the misstatements that have been 
promulgated respecting the nature of the wine required at the Pass- 
over by Jewish orthodoxy. Lightfoot had shown long before the 
question was agitated in the Christian Church, that it could inebriate 
(Works, Vol. I., 966). The Jerusalemitic Gemara states that the 
reason why they were not permitted to drink between the third cup 
and the fourth was ¢o prevent their being drunk. Lightfoot again 
(Vol. II., 260) quotes from the “ Bab. Talmud ” the reason why wine 
at the Passover was mixed with water. It was, not because it was a 
thick syrup or jelly, but because it was “very strong.” On such tes- 
timonies comment is needless. 

But we can reach the same conclusion in another way. The wine 
of the Passover was red till the Jewish rabbis thought it prudent to 
substitute white wine in order to remove all pretext for the atrocious 
charge that they drank Christians’ blood at the Passover. Red wine, 
DVN 7" is positively prescribed Ferus. Tal. Shabb. xi. 1. So, too, in 


the “Bab. Talmud.” (See the quotations in Lightfoot, II., p. 259). 
Red wine is the d/ood of the grape. Now we have not been able to 
find an “unfermented wine” that is red. The reason is plain. The 
juice of the purple grape is not red, but the coloring matter is in the 
husks, and can be extracted only by alcohol and acid, or wine.* It is 
not soluble in the unfermented juice. As red wine was prescribed for 
the Passover, the wine ordinarily drunk at that feast was certainly 
fermented. We may add that from the earliest times the Christian 
Church has generally supposed that red wine most appropriately sym- 
bolizes the blood of our Redeemer. On this point the works on 
Christian antiquities may be consulted. 

We have settled beyond controversy the anczent Jewish usage in 
respect of the wine of the Passover. We will now proceed to show 
that the fermented juice of the grape is still held to be the proper 
wine for that feast, and is still used by the Jews where they can read- 
ily obtain it pure. Let us, however, first refer to some widely-circu- 
lated statements which seem to imply the contrary. The Rev. C. F. 
Frey, a converted Jew, is quoted as saying that no Jews dare “ drink 
any liquor made from grain at the Passover, nor any that has passed 
through the process of fermentation.” If in the latter part of this 
statement Mr. Frey did not mean any liquor made from grain that 


* “The color of the wine is dependent on the mode in which the fermentation is ef- 
fected. Red grapes may be made to yield a ‘ white’ wine if the husks of the grape be 
removed from the must before fermentation begins. . . . . But if the skins be left in 
the fermenting mass, the alcohol, as it is formed, dissolves the coloring matter, producing the 
different shades of red wine.” (Miller’s ‘‘ Organic Chemistry,” 4th ed., p. 185). 
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has passed through the process of fermentation; if he intended to be 
understood as including the fermented juice of fruits, we could only 
meet him with a direct contradiction. When Judge Noah,* of 
New York, informed Mr. Delavan, “We are strictly prohibited not 
only from eating leavened bread (on this occasion), but from drinking 
Sermented liquors,” we know of only one way in which the veracity of 
Mr. Noah can be vindicated. He must have fallen into the vulgar 
error of confounding fermented liquors with malt liquors. No intel- 
ligent, honest Jew coud affirm that the pure fermented juices of fruits 
are prohibited at the Passover. We will make this clear by super- 
abundant evidence. 

There is, we believe, no living Christian scholar who excels Dr. F. 
Delitzsch, of Leipzig, in knowledge of the language and literature of 
the Jews and their past and present customs. In reply to our note 
of inquiry addressed to him he sent us a valuable paper which we 
regret we cannot reproduce in full. Here is an extract from it: 


‘* What Moses Stuart writes in the Bib. Sac., 1843, p. 508, is incorrect. The wine 
of the Passover has at all times been fermented wine, which, according to the prevalent 
custom, was mixed with water.” 


Dr. Paulus Cassel, of Christus-Kirche, Berlin, an Israelite by birth, 
is a well-known Hebrew scholar, and ought to be able to give correct 
information on the usages of the Jews. In answer to our application 
he published an article in a Berlin periodical (Sunem, 28th May, 1880), 
which he sent to us, in which he states emphatically that zt has never 
been the custom of the Fews to use unfermented grape juice at the 
Passover. No Jew in Germany would venture to challenge this asser- 
tion. 

Professor C. W. Palotta, of Vienna, also an Israelite by birth, is an 
unexceptionable witness in regard to the usage of Austrian Jews. He 
writes to us: 


‘To my knowledge the question of the lawfulness of fermented wine at Easter has 
never been started by any Jewish doctor. No strict Jew drinks any other than wine 





* Mr. Noah’s famous recipe for Passover wine, furnished in answer to Mr. Delevan, 
would actually yield a fermented drink! If we keep bloom raisins in water for a week 
near the fire, as he directs, the fermentation of the infusion is certain. In fact, Dr. 
Schauffler, in giving directions for preparing raisin wine as the Jews of Constantinople 
make it, tells us: ‘‘ Let them stand a week in some warm place to ferment.” In the 
‘““Tem. Bib. Comm.,” p. 286, where a recipe for making Passover wine is given, we 
read: ‘* Let the infusion stand over night.” A longer time would be dangerous by giv- 
ing room for fermentation. Mohammed was wont to indulge in an infusion of dry 
grapes which was allowed slightly to ferment. But it was never suffered to remain 
longer than two whole days. It was either used up within that time or poured upon 
the ground. (‘‘ Mishcat-ul-Masabih,” chap. v., Part I.) 
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Mop ba (pesach) at the Passover; but this simply means that the wine has been 


manufactured under Jewish supervision from the bruising of the grapes, so as to keep 
it free from all impurities, and especially from leaven. Thus they also buy sugar, 
coffee, and many other things under the same rabbinical guarantee. But among the 
many thousands of bottles of Passover wine sold at Vienna every year, there has 
never been one of unfermented juice. Where there is no wine the Jews take mead 
instead, which is fermented honey generally mixed with spices.” 


The Rev. Andrew Moody, Jewish missionary of the Scotch Free 
Church in Pesth, when consulted, knew of no unfermented wine in 
use among the Jews of Hungary. He sent us, moreover, a statement 
written by the highest authority he could think of applying to— 
Professor Kaempf, chief preacher to the Jews in Prague, and Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the university of that city. It was 
to the learned rabbi a puzzle how the question which now occupies 
us could ever have been raised, and he only repeated what previous 
witnesses have testified. , 

The Rev. D. Edward, of Breslau, is another esteemed Jewish mis- 
sionary from the Free Church of Scotland to whom we wrote. He 
has labored in Moldavia, Galicia, and Silesia. From his interesting 
and full reply we extract the following statements: 


“In all my intercourse and negotiations with Jews for nearly forty years, and in 
all my acquaintance with their literature, I have never met an allusion to any such 
practice as the use of unfermented wine at their feasts, or in the temple libations. 
The one rule they insist upon since the captivity, is that the Jews beware of nesekh 


322) wine prepared by Christians. Their wine must be gathered and prepared by 


Jews, and have a certificate as ceremonially clean. If there had been any rule about 


the use of unfermented wine, there would have been as much /i/pul (rabbinic disputa- 
tion) about it as would have filled volumes.” 


Mr. Edward sent us a declaration on this question, made by the 
rabbis of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau, who are the 
most learned Jews in Germany. He obtained it through a Jewish 
friend. The following statement taken from it is sufficiently explicit : 


** Ungegohrener Wein (Most), wird nicht als Wein betrachtet, und wuerde der P flicht 
Wein am Pesachabende zu trinken nicht genuegen. Unfermented wine (must) is not 
regarded as wine, and would not suffice for the fulfilment of the duty to drink wine on 
the Passover eve.” 


Referring to current misrepresentations on this subject Mr. 
Edward remarks: “The principle of temperance we reverence ; but 
the fanaticism of the principle is unscrupulous and loathsome.” 

The Rev. J. H. Bruehl, superintendent of the Jewish Operative In- 
stitution, Palestine Place, London, is aconvert from Judaism, and has 
been a missionary among the Jews in Bagdad, Jerusalem, Lemberg, 
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and Vienna. In his present position he has constant intercourse with 


Jews from all parts of the world. Here is the testimony which he has 
furnished to us: 


‘*So far as can be seen from the Talmud the Jews of our Saviour’s time had no hesi- 
tation whatever about fermented wine at the Passover. Not vinous, but farinaceous 
fermentation was prohibited. I do not know of any unfermented real wine. In coun- 
tries which do not produce wine, the stricter Jews, especially those of the poorer classes, 
use, both for the Sabbath and the Passover, raisin wine. They are perfectly indifferent 
about fermentation. They make raisin wine because it is cheaper, because any quantity, 
however small, can be made for immediate use, and chiefly because they can be there- 
by assured that their wine has not been defiled by the touch of a Gentile.” 


(The rabbis have forbidden Jews to drink the wine of Christians. 
Comp. McCaul’s Old Paths, p. 580). That the Jews of Palestine use 
fermented wine at the Passover has been so abundantly testified by 
unimpeachable witnesses that even Dr. Samson admits it. This wine is 
sent from the Holy Land to Egypt for the use of the Jews there (as 


Pococke relates), carefully closed up and accompanied by a certificate 
of its ceremonial purity. 


The testimony of Dr. Schauffler, late of Constantinople, that the 
Jews of Turkey use fermented wine, is so well known as not to need 
to be repeated. 


Before closing this subject, we will present two additional written 
testimonies kindly furnished us by two prominent Israelites in the 
United States, Dr. Isaac M. Wise, of Cincinnati, editor of The Amerz- 
can Israelite and Deborah, and Dr. G. Gottheil, Rabbi of Emmanuel 


Temple, New York, the largest synagogue, we believe, in America. 
Dr. Wise writes to us: 


‘* All Jews at all times have used at the Passover not only wine and cider, but also 
vinegar made of wine or of fruit. In all Jewish ceremonies as marriages, circumcis- 
ions, the beginning and close of the Sabbath, the feast of Passover, wine—fermented 
wine, and not must—has been and is still in use.” 


Dr. Gottheil writes: 


‘It is proper to use fermented wine at the Passover. That is the rule. Unfermented 
is permitted in case the former cannot be obtained, or is forbidden from sanitary rea- 
sons. So it is with mead, raisin wine} and spiced wine. Where these are not obtaina- 
ble, any other beverage which takes the place of wine in the customs of the country 
may be used. These are concessions made to the force of circumstances. The law 
treats invariably of wine in the ordinary sense of the word ; and that it is supposed to 
possess the intoxicating property is clear from the precept that the celebrants of the 
Passover are forbidden to drink of the wine between the prescribed cups at certain por- 
tions of the ritual, lest their minds should get clouded, and thereby unfit to perform 
the ceremonies and recite the prayers with proper devotion. In the discussions con- 
cerning the substitutes for wine, their inebriating quality is altogether disregarded. 
Paschal wine is fermented grape-juice which has been carefully kept from contact with 
leaven. I was reared in strictly orthodox surroundings, and have had, besides, ample 
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opportunities of observing the customs of my brethren in many lands. Yet I never 
heard it so much as questioned that fermented wines are lawful for use ; and I am quite 
at a loss to account for the positive assertions to the contrary by Mr. Noah and the 
late Prof. M. Stuart. It was by Christians and not by Jews that this discussion was 
started. The rabbis did not fear that the use of the cup under religious sanction would 
turn the faithful into drunkards, and experience has proved that they were not mis- 
taken.” 


Our readers who have attended to these statements made by com- 
petent witnesses in many lands, will understand the theory and prac- 
tice of Jews in regard to Passover wine. Strict Jews avoid the use of 
Gentile wine on all occasions. At the Passover they will not touch 
or taste fermented drinks into which any grain has entered, no mat- 
ter by whom they may have been prepared; nor will they drink any 
wine of which they are not certified that it is what the German Jews 
call Kosher, 7. ¢., ceremonially pure. But pure fermented grape-juice 
when obtainable is unquestionably the wine proper for use at the 
Passover.* 

We will here notice what Dr. Samson has written in the “ Divine 
Law as to Wines” (p. 188), only so far as to say that if he will give 
us the names and address of any rabbis or respectable Jews who have 
told him “that conformity to the law requires abstinence, if possible, 
from fermented wines at the Passover,” we will put ourselves in com- 
munication with these persons, and show that some one has misstated 
the case. 

The Hon. Felix R. Brunot, in his pamphlet “Wine and Truth” 
(p. 7), employs these words: “The modern Jews, in every part 
of the world, in their marriage and other religious ceremonies, use 





* The ‘‘ Temperance Commentary ” (p. 281) is entirely astray in making the quantity 
of wine obligatory on each person to drink at the Passover three pints. Suci a law 
would occasion drunkenness. We might retort on the authors of this commentary by 
asking how three pints of their favorite jelly or grape syrup would agree with an ordi- 
nary stomach. The Babylonian Talmud (Pesachim, 1084), tells us that the Passover 
cup contained the fourth part of alég. As the log contained as much as six eggshells, 
the four cups were equal in quantity to six eggshells, not three pints. We owe this 
reference to Professor A. B. Ehrlich, of New York, who has the reputation of being 
one of the best Talmudical scholars in this country. In Pesachim, 10g9a, the quantity 
contained in the cup of the Passover is said to be the fourth part of a lég, ‘‘ according 
to the log of the sanctuary.” From the Gospels it appears that Christ and the disciples 
drank outof onecup. Weare to remember that water in the proportion of three-fourth 
parts water to one-fourth part of wine could be mingled in the Passover cup. We do 
not know how Lightfoot came to put the fourth part of a quarter of a Ain as the 
measure of each of the Passover cups. We have not been able to learn any Talmudi- 
cal authority for this statement. According to the Jerus. Talmud, the measure of each 
cup should be 2 finger-breadths wide and 1% finger-breadths deep. According to the 
Bab. Talmud each cup should be only 1,4, finger-breadths deep. Prof. Ehrlich, who 
should understand this matter, says: ‘‘ The law does not prescribe that the cups should 
be emptied.” 
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only the sweet juice of the grape without fermentation, and they 
know that their forefathers did the same.” * What must the Jews 
think of such assertions? 

Before we leave the consideration of the wine of the Passover, 
which was the wine used by our Lord in instituting the Supper, we 
are obliged to notice a singular argument founded on the expression 
“fruit of the vine,” which our Lord applied to the cup of which He 
drank. Mr. Brunot is able to assure his readers (‘‘ Wine and Truth,” 
p. 9) that “all authorities agree that the word used means the fresh 
juice of the fruit, and not the artificial product of its fermentation.” 
And in the “Temperance Commentary” (p. 285) we read, “ Unfer- 
mented wine is, in literal truth and beyond all question, the only fruzt 
of the vine.” We humbly venture to think that grapes are, in literal 
truth and beyond all question, the only fruzt of the vine, just as dates 


* Mr. Brunot felt that in order to give verisimilitude to the theory that the wine made 
by our Saviour at the marriage of Cana was unfermented grape-juice, Jewish usage, 
ancient and modern, should be as he has described it. But we may not draw facts 
from our imagination in order to gain acceptance for our ideas of what is right. Who 
that remembers the words of the governor of the feast, recorded John ii. 10, could think 
of unfermented grape-juice as the ordinary drink at a Jewish marriage? His remark 
implies that where different kinds of wine were furnished to guests at nuptial enter- 
tainments, that wine which was considered ‘‘ good” had the property of rendering those 
who drank it freely, uncritical in their taste, so that it was safe to serve up to them an 
inferior wine (Comp. Meyer zz /oc), It was with good wine possessing this potency that 
the governor classes the wine miraculously made by our Lord. As has been often ob- 
served, it does not follow that the guests at this marriage of Cana were unduly affected 
by wine. The governor speaks of what was customary when an inferior wine was sub- 
stituted for the good wine supplied at the beginning ; and his observation to the bride- 
groom is, ‘‘Thou hast kept the good wine UNTIL Now,” not ‘‘until the guests are 
drunken.” Due weight must be attached to the governor’s words, as his testimony is 
adduced by the evangelist to show the nature of the wine that was made out of water, 
or to prove that it was a genuine good wine. We here remark that wherever in the 
Gospels wine is mentioned in connection with Christ’s name the circumstances compel 
us to think of the fermented juice of the grape. Thus in Matt. ix. 17, and in the parallel 
places in the other synoptic Gospels, what our Lord says about new wine bursting old 
wine-skins, shows that the wine kept by the Jews for common use was suffered to fer- 
ment. The tumultuous, or first fermentation, took place in the vat. The second, or 
less violent repetition of the first, took place in the wine-skins. But only new skins 
could bear its strain. The idea that new wine was put into new skins to keep it from 
fermenting is not to be entertained. New wine, if it has no vent, threatens to burst 
even new skin bottles (Job xxxii. Ig). When, in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
our Lord makes mention of oil and wine as poured upon wounds (Luke x. 34), He must 
mean by wine fermented grape-juice. Indeed Galen expressly mentions red or dark 
wine (olvo¢ uéAac), which is always fermented, as proper to be used in such a case. 
Of what service could fresh grape-juice be to a wound ?. In Luke v. 39 Christ declares 
that old wine was universally preferred to new by those who drank it. So, too, Columella 
iii. 4, Pere omne vinum eam qualitatem sortitur ut vetustate acqguirat bonitatem. It was 
not must, but wine olvoc which Christ drank, and which gave occasion to His enemies 
to call Him oivorérn¢ (Luke vii. 33, 34). That the sacramental wine was not differ- 
ent from the only wine with which Christ is known to have been familiar is evident from 
1 Cor. xi. 21. 
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are the fruit of a species of palm. But as the literal fruit of the vine 
cannot be drunk out of a cup, the expression must be employed by a 
metonymy for wine.* The “fruit of the vine” is, in fact, a cerminus 
technicus for wine in the ritual of the Jews, and is always employed 
in their liturgical services to denote wine in the proper sense of the 
term. In blessing the wine at the beginning of the Sabbath they call 
it invariably “the fruit of the vine,” as they do on the Passover eve. 
Our Lord said “this fruit of the vine,” using the familiar liturgical 
phraseology of the Jews, and meaning thereby the wine wont to be in 
the Passover cup. From time immemorial the Jews, in blessing wine, 
have called it “the fruit of the vine,” and not otherwise. In the Mish- 
na (“De Benedictiontbus,” Cap. 6, pars 1. p. 20, Surenhusius) we read : 
“How do they bless for fruits? For fruits of a tree they say, Thou 
who createst the fruit of the tree; except for wine Quin 7 yin), as 
for wine they say, Thou who createst the fruit of the vine.” Here is 
proof that the phrase “the fruit of the vine” stands for yayzn, wine, 
and not for ¢zvosh, new wine. 

The blessing appointed to be said over bread is, “ Blessed be He 
who causes bread to grow out of the earth.” What strictly is made 
to grow out of the earth is gvazz. But in the blessing, bread is said 
by a figure to grow out of the earth; and by a like figure wine is 
called the fruit of the vine which God creates. Our Lord employed 
at a sacred feast the expression for wine used in the Jewish religious 
ceremonies from the earliest times, and still in use in their prayer- 
book. When not occupied with the celebration of a sacred rite He did 
not employ a liturgical term, but the common language of daily life, 
in making mention of wine.t 


* We find wva, the grape, used metonymically for wine by Horace (Carm. Lid. i. xx. 
10), and by Juvenal v. 31. Stanley (‘‘The Roman Catacombs”) has the expression 
‘‘the life-giving grape” for wine. In German Awemmel, caraway, is used to denote a 
strong drink made of caraway. Anacreon calls wine yévov auxédov. Pindar terms it 
duézov dpoooc, dew of the vine, in the seventh Olympian ode, which is inscribed to the 
boxer Diagoras ; and at the close of the ninth Nemean he designates wine auréAov raida, 
child of the vine. It has been affirmed that Pindar understood by the latter phrase un- 
fermented grape-juice, whereas the poet in the passage actually describes the intoxicat- 
ing influence of the ‘‘child of the vine”! We have in Persian the expression dukhtar- 
i-ték, daughter of the vine, and in Arabic dintu-/-inad, daughter of the grape, used for 
real fermented wine. In Isa. xxxvi. 16 every one is bidden to eat his vine. See Heb. 
text. The same metonymy which will allow a man to eat his vine will also allow him 
to drink his grapes or the fruit of the vine. 

+ Bread is bread, whether it is leavened or unleavened. But grape-juice is not wine 
till it is fermented. (See Pres. REv., January, 1881). Unbaked dough is not bread, 
and would not be a proper element in the Supper. But the difference between true 
bread and unbaked dough is of a less specific character than that between true wine and 
unfermented grape-juice. A reward has been offered for the discovery of an unfer- 
mented wine in use in Bible lands. But no one has claimed it. 
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We deem it needful to make a few additional remarks on this 
phrase for the purpose of dispelling the misconception under which 
Mr. Brunot labored when he proclaimed to the world that “ all authori- 
ties agree that ‘the fruit of the vine’ means the fresh juice of the 
fruit, and not the artificial product of its fermentation.” We have 
to state some very obvious truths. Fermentation is a xatural process 
which grape-juice spontaneously undergoes on being expressed. It 
is the attempt to arrest fermentation, which is a work of art, as Pliny 
has remarked. Again, the Jews could not obtain the fresh juice of 
the grapes at Easter, as grapes are not ripe in Palestine before July. 
No authority informs us that the Jews were ever in the habit of try- 
ing to preserve grapes so as to have fresh juice at the Passover. We 
may be sure that if there had been any such custom some mention 
would have been made of it. We may, too, be permitted to question 
whether the juice would flow freely from grapes kept more than half 
a year, and afford a drink fitted to make the heart of man glad in an 
eminent degree. Furthermore, there is positively no authority for 
interpreting the expression “fruit of the vine” to mean the fresh 
juice of the grape. An authority which every simple, unlearned lay- 
man can consult is the New Testament, the very highest of all, one 
statement of which should outweigh with us all that we might find 
elsewhere. And we learn from the New Testament that the sacra- 
mental cup containing “the fruit of the vine” could certainly intoxi- 
cate those who were guilty of the sin of drinking it immoderately. 
What does a plain man need more than the record of the abuse that 
prevailed at Corinth in connection with the celebration of the Supper: 
“ Another is drunken” * (1 Cor. xi. 21)? Prof. M. Stuart (“ Bib. Sac.,” 
1843, p. 504) remarks on this passage, “ Less than some kind of un- 
lawful excitement arising from wine cannot be meant by Paul; but 
that intoxication in its higher stages and grosser developments was 
intended can hardly be credited.” 


* In the ‘‘Temp. Comty.” it is affirmed that the great mass of expositors agree in 
understanding the original word pe@iec not of intoxication, but of repletion (p. 341). 
We take up, as the most important, the first three expositors professedly quoted, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Chrysostom, and Bengel. We simply deny, what is stated of Cle- 
ment. We give Chrysostom’s comment on 1 Cor. xi. 21: ‘‘ei¢ dmAnotiav Kai eig péOnv 
éféBawov, Ard ovdé eimev, d¢ piv Tevd, b¢ dé KopévvuTat, dAAG Meier.” Chrysostom ex- 
pressly denies that the apostle said, ‘‘is full.” He contrasts the word employed by the 
apostle, e#iec, with the word he would have used, xopévvurat, if he had meant simple re- 
pletion and not intoxication. Bengel renders petve: ebrius est, The largest charity can 
hardly deem this misrepresentation unintentional, The Pauline use of pe#bev and 
related words supports the E. V. Philo (De Plant. Noae xxxv.) distinguishes two senses 
of yeverv, a stronger and a weaker, but both imply intoxication. There is no word in 
Greek that would more clearly convey the notion of inebriation, 
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No authority can be quoted from the early Christian Church or 
from the Jewish Synagogue to show that in the Lord’s Supper or in 
the Passover the expression “fruit of the vine” had ever any other 
sense assigned to it than that of genuine fermented wine.* 

We have now to discuss, with a due regard to brevity, the principal 
terms employed in the Old and New Testaments to denote wine, new 
wine, and strong drink. " is in the O.T. the ordinary and proper word 


for wine, as o1vosis inthe N.T. We find ozvos defined by both Passow 
and by Liddell and Scott to be the fermented juice of the grape. This, 
too, is the proper meaning of yay7z in Hebrew. As in Latin vinum 
stands intermediate between mustum and acetum (see Pliny, “ Nat. 
Hist.,” xxiii.), so in Hebrew 7 takes its place between wivn and 


yan. The first use of yay7n in the Bible lets us see that it denotes the 


fermented juice of the grape (Gen. ix. 20, 21) ;+ and this meaning can 


* The drinks sold as ‘‘ unfermented wines” often contain little or none of the juice 
of the grape. Mr. Carter Bell, the public analyst of Salford, England, lately published 
a report on the so-called unfermented wines sold in that town which he had analyzed. 
The Church Times thus summarizes the report: ‘‘ Three samples of these drinks were 
made up of sugar, tartaric acid, salicylic acid, and coloring matter, including a consid- 
erable quantity of copper. Of grape-juice, pure or otherwise, not a trace was discerni- 
ble. One sample labeled, ‘ The select wine of the temperance fraternity,’ was simply a 
vin ordinaire ; and of nine samples only one was what it purported to be, ‘ pure grape- 
juice, entirely free from alcohol.’” It is obvious that much of the agitation for ‘‘ unfer- 
mented wine” in the communion is to be ascribed to manufacturers of the stuff which 
goes by this name. Simple people are told by them that fermented wine contains al- 
cohol, which is a poison, and that therefore they should not use it in any form. They 
might for the same reason be urged to discard common salt, since chlorine, a poison, is 
a constituent of it, making sixty parts of it by weight. So vegetarians condemn fish 
and meat as containing phosphorus, a poison. The fact may be unknown to some that 
carbonic acid, a poison, escapes from grape-juice in the fermentation of ‘it, sometimes 
suffocating those who tread the wine-press. 

+ Nothing can be learned from Gen. xl. I1, as to the primitive meaning of yayiz, as 
the word is not used in this place ; and if it were, the yayin might be supposed to mature 
in the chief butler’s dream with the same preternatural rapidity with which the grapes 
are represented as ripening in it. Dreams are not faithful pictures of the world of re- 
ality. We do not infer from Pharaoh’s dream that it was customary in ancient Egypt 
for lean kine to eat up fat kine, or for thin ears of grain to devour good ears. And the 
drink which the chief butler gave in his dream to Pharaoh was just ‘‘such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” A legend contained in the Targum of Jonathan tells us that 
Noah planted a certain vine, and ‘‘ that very day it blossomed, and its grapes ripened, 
and he pressed them out and drank from the wine.” If nothing more were known of 
the nature of the wine drunk by Noah, how confidently would it be maintained that it 
was fresh unfermented grape-juice! But the legend agrees with the Bible in stating 
that Noah became drunk. This example teaches that we ought to be careful in drawing 
inferences from visions, dreams, and legends. Why, even Bacchus has been called 
‘the god of unfermented wine,” on the ground of a legend related by Achilles Tatius, 
in which he is made to showa Tyrian.herd, Icarus, a bunch of grapes, and pressing them 
to say, ‘‘ Here is the water, and this is the fountain from which it flows.” This, we are 
told, is the way in which wine came to men, as the Tyrians say. But unfortunately 
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be retained in the one hundred and forty-one instances of its occur- 
rence in the O. T., if only we allow a reasonable proleptic or metonym- 
ical use of the word. It isa sound principle for lexicographers and 
commentators to hold fast that the meanings of a term are not to be 
multiplied without necessity ; and'there is no necessity for assigning 
to yayin any other sense than that which it bears where we first meet 
with it in Scripture. If yayin does not mean wine in the strict sense of 
the term, then the Hebrew language would present the strange anomaly 
of having two specific words yj>17, and pry to designate must, and 
: 4 


one, yan to designate vinegar, while it would have no specific term 


to denote the drink which stands between them, which has been in 
more common use than either of the others, and which has distinctive 
properties peculiarly fitted to attract attention! 

Yayin is in Jer. xl. 10, spoken of as gathered. But so is Va» oil. 


Shall we, therefore, conclude that V0 denotes olive fruit and not 


oil? How natural it is to speak thus is evident from the example of 
Mr. Edward, who wrote in the letter already quoted that the Jews 
insist that “their wzne must be gathered and prepared by Jews.” 
What would our friend think if it were maintained that he meant by 
wine in that passage grapes plucked from the vine? When yayzn is 
described as dangerous, or an occasion of evil, no such epithet as in- 
toxicating or fermented is ever associated with it. The obvious rea- 
son is that yayzz was known to possess these characteristics. A dis- 
tinction between an intoxicating and a non-intoxicating yayzz is not 
drawn in Scripture. In the same narrative yayin appears as capable 
of producing drunkenness, and as a lawful drink. (Compare 1 Sam. i. 
vs. 14, 15 with v. 24; and 1 Sam. xxv. 18 with v. 37). 

Yayin is in Ps. civ. 15 set forth as a gift of the Creator for which 
He is praised. One might imagine that no one could mistake the 
obvious sense of the passage. But the blinding force of prejudice 
could cause Dr. Samson to write: “The allusion in Ps. civ. is an in- 


for the unfermented wine theory Icarus is said to have acted like a Bacchanal when he 
drank this ‘‘unfermented wine.” 6 dé riwv i¢’ Adovi¢ Baxyebetac; and he could tell of 
the wonderful heat which the ‘‘ purple water,” cold though it was to the touch, diffused 
through his system. (Achilles Tatius, lib. ii., p. 66). To cap the climax of absurdity, 
Bacchus pressing the juice from a cluster of grapes with one hand and holding a cup in 
the other, as he appears in a statue exhumed from Pompeii, has been adduced as a 
proof of the common drinking of unfermented wine by the votaries of Bacchus! The 
statue probably formed the sign of a wine-shop. The Eucharist is symbolized by ears 
of wheat and by grapes even in the Roman catacombs and on altars and vessels used 
in Roman Catholic churches in administering that sacrament. (Menzel’s ‘‘ Christliche 
Symbolik,” Vol. I., pp. 13, 35). But this does not warrant the inference that the Eucha- 
rist is celebrated by eating ears of wheat and grapes ! 
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dex to the impression of men of this age as to the pernicious influ- 
ence of wine-drinking..... In their view wine, as the Psalmist 
states, produces unhealthy exhilaration” (“ Divine Law,” pp. 104-5). 
We might well ask, Of what use is the Bible to such a writer? 
Instead of considering in detail places in which the word yayzn is em- 
ployed metonymically or proleptically, we will give some illustrations 
of such figurative employment of other words in the sacred Scriptures, 
and thus most effectively expose the error of certain writers in mul- 
tiplying the meanings of yayiu and tzrosh. If we found vapor seriously 
set down as a distinct meaning of water, we shouid smile at the incapac- 
ity of the writer. But he might argue from Gen. i. 7, that this mean- 
ing is justified by Scripture. What is “the water above the firma- 
ment” but vapor? Here we have genuine Bible water. Vapor 
is “ uncondensed water,” the fitting accompaniment of “ unfermented 
wine.” Our Baptist brethren may use as much of it as they please with- 
out running the risk of drowning anyone. And modern chemists can 
furnish this uncondensed water that will not drown just as they can 
furnish an unfermented wine that will not intoxicate. But if it be re- 
plied that “the water above the firmament” is called water by a me- 
tonymy or a prolepsis, we will take the liberty of extending the use of 
these figures of speech to wine as well as to water. God said to man 
(Gen. iii. 19): “ Dust thou art.” What is to hinder our assigning, on 
the authority of this place, dust as a distinct meaning to the term 
man ? Nothing but the assumption of a figure which will enable us 
to virdicate to yayin everywhere the single meaning of the fermented 
juice of the grape. We read in our English Bible that Abraham 
commanded Eliezer to “take a wife” unto his son (Gen. xxiv. 7). 
He brought home a virgin (v. 43) in the execution of this commis- 
sion. Weask: Was Eliezer instructed to choose a married woman, 
a wife, to be the spouse of Isaac? And is virgin synonymous with 
wife? If it is said that in the charge of Abraham there is a prolepsis, 
and that his servant was directed to take for Isaac one who should be 
a wife to him, then all is plain. But this rule of interpretation we 
can with equal justice apply to the term yayzm. If we should deal 
with the word for dread as the word for wize has been treated, we 
might exhibit on O. T. authority the following distinct meanings of 
amd. 1. Grain in the ear (Ps. civ. 14). 2. Grain cleaned from the 


chaff (Ex. xvi. 12, 31). 3. Common flour map: 4 Fine flour 
mio (1 Kings iv. 22, In the Hebrew v.2). 5. Food made into 


loaves (I Sam. x. 4). We could suggest yet another meaning of 
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bread. A man would be deemed “witty” who, on the ground of 2 
Kings iv. 40, should give as a distinct meaning of the term death, 
“ An article which the Hebrews cooked in a pot,” but he would be 
simply carrying out the lexical principles of Dr. Lees and others. 
Iron, again, might be defined unsmelted ore, for in Job xxviii. 2, iron 
is said to be “taken out of the earth.” If the explanation be pro- 
posed that what is wrought into iron is taken out of the earth, we can 
only recommend the application of the same rule of interpretation in 
defining the words yayzz and tzvosh. We hope that those of our read- 
ers who may hereafter undertake to write a commentary or to com- 
pile a Bible Dictionary or Cyclopedia, will bear in mind these simple 
hints, and then they will be able everywhere in the O. T. to understand 
yayin as denoting just what it means in the place where it first occurs. 

We next take up the term 4sy5 sekhar (in Greek oinepa, Luke i. 15), 


which is often combined with ras Shekhar is rendered “ strong drink” 


in the E. V. We read in “ Wine and Truth” (p. 4): “ Dr. Ritchie, of 
Scotland, tells us that in every case tirosh is spoken of as a blessing, 
and shechar as an evil or curse.” If Mr. Brunot had searched the 
Scriptures to know whether these things were so, he would have learned 
from them that ¢zvosh, too, appears as an evil in Hos. iv. 11; while 
shekhar is exhibited as a blessing in Num. xxviii. 7 (where it is trans- 
lated “strong wine”’), Deut. xiv. 26, xxix. 6, and Prov. xxxi. 6. 
There is no more certain fact in the Hebrew language than that 
shekhar denotes an intoxicating drink. The Septuagint and the Vul- 
gate on Prov. xx. I support this meaning. The Targum on the same 
place teaches that “‘ shekhar is intoxicating.” Elsewhere the Targum 
renders it ‘old wine.” Aquila and Symmachus translate it in various 
places uéOvopa, or that which intoxicates. Hesychius, Suidas, and 
the Scholiast quoted by Wetstein, ascribe to shekhar the like potency. 
We might quote Philo and the Jewish commentators to the same 
effect, and also Origen, Chrysostom, and Jerome. The last mentioned, 
in his letter to Nepotian, tells us: “Szkera Hebr@o sermone omnis potio, 
que incbriare potest, sive illa que frumento conficitur, sive pomorum 
succo; aut cum favi decoguuntur in dulcem et barbaram potionem ; aut 
palmarum fructus exprimuntur in liquorem, coctis que frugibus aqua 
pinguior coloratur.” Whatever may be the origin of the word shekhar, 
it can denote nothing but an intoxicating drink. Uniform usage is 
decisive as to this signification. By examining the places where it 
occurs in the Old Testament its meaning is clear. But in Num. xxviii. 
7, shekhar forms a drink-offering poured unto the Lord; and in Deut. 
xiv. 26, its use is expressly sanctioned. Hence, for its definite mean- 
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ing of “strong drink,” there must be substituted another which will 
not upset the theory that God could not sanction the drinking of any- 
thing that could by abuse intoxicate. To save this theory the un- 
authorized and unheard-of meaning of “sweet drink” or “ saccharine 
drink” is actually given to shekhar! * 

There is no reason, either in philology or in biblical usage, for this 
signification. ‘A man might have used “ sweet drink” without taking 
shekhar ; and he could have drunk some kinds of shekhar that were 
not sweet. In all cases except Deut. xiv. 26, yayin and shekhar are 
allowed to form together a comprehensive designation of intoxicants 
among the Hebrews. But in this instance a foregone conclusion would 
set aside the meaning that irresistibly forces itself on the unprejudiced 
mind. But is there any restrictive expression in Deut. xiv. 26, or a 
clause that suggests a limitation of the usual signification of the words 
yayin and shekhar? There is, on the contrary, an-addition made to 
them which justifies the unrestricted acceptation of the terms: “Thou 
shalt bestow that money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after,t+ for 
oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for strong drink ( yayin or shekhar), 
or for whatsoever thy soul desircth.’ There is no sanction of either 
gluttony or drunkenness in the passage, but there is full permission 
accorded to use yayin or stekhar as well as beef or mutton. Not eat- 
ing and drinking to any extent are allowed, but the eating and drink- 

-ing of whatever the Israelites might desire ; and we can say after Law, 
in his “ Serious Call”: 


* Shekhar has no connection with the Sanskrit sarkaré and the Indo-Germanic words 
derived from it. Sarkaré is compounded of two Sanskrit roots. It is applied origi- 
nally to gravel, and then to granulated sugar (see Lassen, ‘‘ Indische Alterthumskunde,” 
Vol. I., p. 270, and the Sanskrit Dictionaries). Neither root of sarfaré has the least re- 
lation to the idea of sweetness ; and the composite word is not applied to the juice of 
the sugar-cane, but to granulated sugar. The companions of Alexander the Great be- 
came first acquainted with sugar in India. It is from India that the languages of Eu- 
rope and Western Asia received the name of sugar. Sarkaré sugar (word and thing) 
was unknown to the Hebrews when shekhar was current among them. Comp. Lassen 
ut supra. A sweet drink derived from sarkaré, or granulated sugar, is not given in the 
Sanskrit Dictionary. But from the Sanskrit guda, molasses, or the boiled juice of the 
sugar-cane, we have the word gaud?, denoting an intoxicating drink, or rum. This last 
example shows that the name of a drink may be derived from a root denoting a sweet 
substance, while that name invariably designates an intoxicating drink. But it is only 
ignorance of philology that can think of connecting the Hebrew shekhar with the San- 
skrit sarkaré in order to find in the former word the radical idea of sweetness. How 
vain it is to attempt to determine the sense of a word from its derivation (whether true 
or false), may be seen from the example of the term whisky. It is used invariably to 
denote an intoxicating drink, but it comes from the Celtic wisge, water. 


+‘‘* Thy soul lusteth after.” In the present day ‘lust’ is always used in a bad sense, 
as noting some evil desire ; and so it is generally used in the Bible. But properly it 
denotes only ‘desire,’ and in this sense both the verb and the noun occur in Scripture. 
Deut. xii. 15, 20, 21; xiv. 26, etc.”—Dr. W. L. ALEXANDER. 
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‘* As the lawfulness of different apparel leaves no room nor any excuse for the small- 
est degree of vanity in dress, so the lawfulness of different liquors leaves no room nor 
any excuse for the smallest degree of intemperance in drinking.” 


It is simply to trifle with Scripture, and capriciously to reject the 
certain meaning of aterm to attach to shkekhar any other signification 
than that-of strong or intoxicating drink, though it may be cheerfully 
conceded that such a drink as the Egyptian 25005, or beer, which was 
included under shkekhar, was weak in comparison with whisky, brandy, 
or rum, or what are now called “strong drinks.” * On the radical 
signification of the verb 459, whence "30 is derived, Delitzsch on 

=a) ~ 


Isaiah v. 11 may be consulted. 

Winn, 22rosh, mustum, or new wine, is a word which gives promise 
of being naturalized in the English language. According to Gesenius 
it comes from wy to take possession of, from its affecting or taking 


possession of the head. This is a better explanation than to say that 
new wine is a possession par excellence ; hence its name, ¢irosh, 2. ¢., 
possession ; for it could hardly be considered amore valuable posses- 
sion than wheat and oil, with which it is often associated. That ¢zvosh 
could take possession of the head we see from Hos. iv. 11, and from 
the drunkenness which prevails in wine-producing countries when 
tirosh is abundant. The attempts to set aside the plain meaning of 
Hos. iv. 11, we consider beneath criticism. Buxtorf (Lex. Talm., p. 
986) agrees with Gesenuis in following the rabbis in the derivation of 
tirosh: “Sic dictum quid mentem homints facile possidet” ; and he 
gives quotations from the Talmud to show that the Jewish doctors 
ascribed to ¢zvosh an intoxicating power. Grape-juice soon begins to 
ferment; its first fermentation takes place in the vat before it is 
poured into vessels; and it can intoxicate long before its fermenta- 
tion is completed, before the ¢zrosh has become yayin, and so ripe for 
use. The Greek equivalent of ¢zvosh, which is yAedxos, appears in 
Acts ii. 13-15 as having an inebriating influence. 

Dr. Lees contends that ¢zvosh is “the fruit of the vineyard in its 
natural condition.” But we read in Isaiah Ixii. 8, “The sons of the 
stranger shall not drink thy ¢zrosh” ; and this drinking of tirosh is in 
the following verse expressly distinguished from the cating of corn. 
In Joel ii. 24, we read: “ The vats shall overflow with ¢zvosh and oil,” 
where it is vain to think of giving ¢zrosh another meaning than that 
of the expressed juice of grapes. That Joel distinguished the ap? or 





* Com. Isa. xix. 10 where fifo is given by the Sept. as rendering of what was sup- 
posed to be 575. 
a0 
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vat from the sy 6r press, is clear from chap. iv. 13. Z?rosh is said to 
be in the cluster, Isa. Ixv. 8. But if ¢7vosh denotes “the fruit of the 
vineyard in its natural condition,” it zs the cluster and would not be 
spoken of as found in the cluster. Dr. Lees’ definition of ¢7vosh would 
be laughed at by Jews to whom Hebrew is still a familiar tongue. 
Tirosh is said to be trodden in Micah vi. 15, but the same verb a 


is in Isa. xvi. 10 applied to yayin; and pxpy, whose meaning of new 
a 


wine is undisputed, is literally, that which is trodden. When a Ger- 
man speaks of the keltern of wine, if you were to argue that, since 
keltern means to crush in the press, he must understand by wine, grape 
Jruit, he would smile at your logic. Of this proleptic use of words 
we have furnished sufficient examples in discussing the meaning of 
yayin.* 

But we must now attend to Dr. Samson’s observations on Z7rosh. 
Lest we might be suspected of misrepresenting him, we will quote 
his words (“ Divine Law,” p. 71): “The noun ¢zrosh, as its form 
shows, is from the Azphil or causative conjugation; meaning, there- 
fore, an article which causes either possession or dispossession.” 
We confess to a desire for an opportunity of putting the doctor over 
the Hiphil conjugation of yjq5, that we might see how he could possi- 


bly derive ¢7rosh from it. But what does he make of ¢zrosh? It is, 
according to him, “ an article which causes dispossession,” or a purga- 
tive. He finds indicated in the name “ the laxative influence ascribed 
to unfermented wines by the Greek and Roman writers” (p. 72). Its 
derivation, he assures us, “ shuts up the Hebrew scholar to the idea 
of purging,” as the proper meaning of ¢zrosh, a result which he 
confirms in his own way by an appeal to the Arabic. Our readers, 
who may have learnt from ,the Bible, or from their grandmothers, 
that good wine is noted for strengthening the feeble and faint, and 
for cheering and comforting those that are of a heavy heart, will be 
slow to believe that that z7vosh, which, by Dr. Samson’s showing, is a 
purgative, can be this good wine. 

But the doctor is right in saying that the old writers ascribed to 
new wine a laxative influence. It is a purgative, and far from being 





‘wiv and ax" are regularly associated, and so are r and Va0- The two 


former words are ordinarily employed in describing new wine and fresh oil as products 
of a country, while yayin and shemen mark the same things as articles of consumption, 
or as they are actually used. See how in Gen. xxvii. 25 Isaac drinks yayin, but prays 
that God may give Jacob ¢tivosh (v. 28), as yielded by the soil. See how this distinction 
comes out in Isa. xxiv. 7 and 9. Comp. also Micah vi. 15, where ¢ivosh is trodden out, 
but the yayin is the proper drink. Keil on Zech. iv. 14 takes this view. 
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gentle in its operation. Those for whom the matter is not too 
high, may exercise themselves with the question whether “ an article 
which causes dispossession,” a drink to which the Hebrew scholar 
must attach the idea of purging, would be quite the proper thing to 
use freely at a marriage, especially when account is taken of the fact 
that among the ancient Hebrews a nuptial festivity was prolonged for 
seven days (Gen. xxix. 22, 27; Judges xiv. 12). 

“an; chemer, besides its Chaldee form in Ezra and Daniel, occurs 


in Deut. xxxii. 14, and also, if we adhere to the Masoretic text, in 
Isa. xxvii. 2. In both places it appears as an approved drink. In 
the latter, it is rendered in the E. V. “red wine.” Our translators, 
we believe, took it in the same sense in the former passage. But as 
the version, ‘“ Thou didst drink the blood of the grape, red wine,” 
would sound tautological (the redness of the wine being involved in 
the designation “the 4/ood of the grape”), they seem to have thought 
that chemer would be adequately represented by prefixing the epithet 
“ pure” to the expression “ blood of the grape.” If we give to chemer 
the meaning of red wine (and this signification is etymologically justi- 
fiable) it would denote a fermented drink, as we have seen that the 
red color of wine, when not artificially produced, results from the 
grape-juice fermenting with the husks. But Gesenius, with most 
modern Hebraists, prefers to derive the word from the verb art, 


whose radical notion is to boil up, to ferment. So J. A. Alexander 
(on Isa. xxvii. 2) writes: “5,9 strictly denotes fermentation, then 


fermented liquor, and is used as a poetical equivalent to mm The 


best Arabic and Syriac scholars among our missionaries inform us 
that those: to whom these languages are vernacular have the idea of 
a fermented drink suggested by chamr and chamro, the Arabic and 
Syriac forms of the Hebrew chemer. 

After the example of others, Mr. Brunot, in his pamphlet “ Wine 
and Truth,” rings changes on the expression “the pure blood of the 
grape,” which he finds in Deut. xxxii. 14. This poetic phrase fur- 
nishes the chief argument for his theory. Had he understood the 
Hebrew text he could have seen that this verse is fatal to it, for it ex- 
hibits chemer, which is certainly a fermented drink, as a choice bless- 
ing of God. We may add that in Dan. v. 1, Sal-lat the emphatic 


Chaldee form of =)4m, denotes the wine which Belshazzar drank. It 


is, indeed, only ignorance of Oriental languages which could allow a 
man to identify “the pure blood of the grape” of Deut. xxxii. 14 with 
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anything but a fermented wine. They who maintain that ferment- 
ed wine is condemned in Deut. xxxii. 33, should read what is said of 
grapes and clusters in v. 32. 

D*Dy: "sis, is new wine, from Dy to tread down (Mal. iii. 21). It 


is strange that Dr. Lees did not contend that that which is trodden 
in the wine-press is the grape-fruit, and, therefore, grape-fruit. must be 
the meaning of pipy. His main reason for making ¢zrosk denote 


grape-fruit is that it is spoken of as ¢rodden. But this reason applies 
with greater force to ’ésis ; yet he is content to let it retain the sig- 
nification with which it has come down to us. From Joel i. 5 "dsis 
appears to be capable of producing intoxication. Drunkards are called 
on to weep, and drinkers of yayix to howl because the new wine, or 
"Asis, is cut off from their mouth. New wine, or grape-juice, before 
it has, by completing its fermentation, become proper yayzn, is, as 
we have seen, in wine-producing countries, an abundant source of in- 
toxication. “Asis, new wine, or sweet wine, is certainly used by Joel 
to denote a drink partially fermented, and able to cause drunkenness 
(Comp. Isa. xlix. 26). Yet the prophet, in chap. iii. 18 (Heb. text iv. 
18), represents this same ’asis as a blessing which God will bestow 
plentifully on His people. 

Inthe paper on “ Temperance Reform” in the PRESBYTERIAN RE- 
VIEW for July, 1881, p. 524, the testimony adduced to show that there is 
no unfermented wine in use in Palestine is thus summarily disposed of : 

‘*But what is a mountain mass of such evidence worth beside the clear, positive dec- 
laration of Dr. M. W. Jacobus in his comment on the miracle of Cana. ‘This wine,’ 
he says, ‘was not that fermented liquor which now passes under that name. All who 
know of the wines then used will understand rather the unfermented juice of the grape. 
The present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, as we tasted them, were commonly 


boiled and sweet, without intoxicating qualities, such as we here get in liquors called 
wines.’ ” 


We may safely leave those “ who know of the wines used” in the 
time of our Lord’s life on earth to understand by the simple, unqualified 
word wine, what accords with their knowledge. But the judicious reader 
can determine for himself from the following correspondence whether 
the positive declaration of Dr. Jacobus should be deemed sufficient to 
outweigh a mountain mass of evidence to the contrary from those 
most competent to testify on such a question: 


NEw BRIGHTON, PA., Aug. 7, 1876. 
To the Rev. M. W. Facobus, D.D. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SiR :—In your ‘‘ Notes on the Gospel of John ” (Ch. ii. 11), the 
following statement appears: ‘‘ The present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, as we 
tasted them, were commonly boiled and sweet, without intoxicating qualities such as we 
get here, in liquors called wines. The boiling prevents the fermentation.” May I re- 
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spectfully request you to inform me whether you are quite certain that the wines refer- 
red to had no intoxicating quality? I could truly declare from my experience of wines 
commonly drunk in countries on the Continent of Europe, that they are ‘‘ without in- 
toxicating qualities such as we get here in liquors called wines” ; but, nevertheless, they 
have intoxicating qualities in some degree. If you have no doubt on your mind that 
the judgment which you have expressed in regard to the wines of Jerusalem and Leba- 
non is correct, may I beg you in that case to have the goodness to tell me where you 
tasted those wines. Can you recollect any well-known persons, missionaries, or others, 
in Jerusalem, Beyrout, Damascus, or in the region of Lebanpn, who furnished the 
wines which you tasted? If you kindly favor me with their names and address, I will 
write to them in order to ascertain the real nature of those wines which you are sup- 
posed to hold to have been entirely unintoxicating. I cannot doubt that’ the joint tes- 
timony of Drs. W. M. Thomson, C. V. A. Van Dycke, Jessup, and Wortabet, and Revs. 
S. C. Calhoun, Robertson, Crawford, Wright, and others, is in accordance with fact 
when they solemnly declare that they have never seen nor heard of an unfermented 
wine in Syria, or in the Holy Land. I suppose you have seen the document which they 
have subscribed. The interests of religion require that this question as to the present 
wines of Syria should be settled beyond further controversy. Your statement, put forth 
in language not quite unambiguous, respecting wines which you confess only to have 
tasted, has been held sufficient to outweigh the deliberate declaration of many of the high- 
est and most disinterested authorities resident in Syria, expressed in clear, unequivocal 
terms. This matter has now assumed an importance which demands that the exact 
truth should be known. This is my apology for venturing to trouble you with this 
communication, to which I solicit a reply at your earliest convenience. Let me add 
that I mean to publish our correspondence. 
I am, reverend and dear sir, 
Yours very respectfully, DunLop Moore, 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, New Brighton, Pa. 


P. S.—I dare say you are now aware that the boiling given to must from which wine 
is to be made, does not prevent its fermentation, and also that sweet wine can intoxicate. 


To the foregoing letter Dr. Jacobus sent the following reply: 


ALLEGHENY City, Aug. 8, 1876. 

My Dear Sir :—I have this moment your letter of inquiry calling for my authority in 
regard to an ‘‘ unintoxicating wine of Lebanon” referred to in my ‘‘ Notes on John,” 
Ch. xi. 11. [This is not exactly the inquiry which I made]. Though I have been al- 
ready called out on this subject two or three years ago, and have sufficiently answered 
in the New York Odserver, I will repeat the statement, much as I am disinclined to be 
drawn into the debate. o 

In the spring of 1851 I visited Syria and the Holy Land. At Beirut I was the guest 
of the well-known American Consul, J. Hosford Smith, Esq., whom I had already known 
as my neighbor in Brooklyn, before his appointment to that post. During my sojourn 
with him, he called my attention to a Lebanon wine which he was then proposing to ex- 
port to this country, because of its being an unintoxicating wine, having at the same 
time very agreeable and nutritive quality. The special excellence that was to justify 
his commercial enterprise for its export, was precisely this, that it did not intoxicate. I 
tasted it freely, and sufficiently to satisfy myself of the fact. I had no disposition, how- 
ever, to put his statement to any crucial test by personal experiment. I noticed in it a cer- 
tain smoky taste, and he stated that it had been subjected to heat to prevent the fermen- 
tation. It was not possible for me to examine the manufacture. That there was no 
fermentation whatever I could not testify, only that it was pronounced by my informant 
an ‘‘unfermented wine.” The intelligence of Mr. Smith, and his established residence 
and commercial relations in the country, backing his financial venture, satisfied me, 
apart from any controversial object. 

Unhappily my informant is dead. But his nephew, Mr. Hassler, a well-known 
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banker of New York City, promptly confirmed my statement in the New York Observer 
as of his own personal knowledge—that his uncle did export large packages of this wine, 
which he pronounced unintoxicating, and which he exported to this country on this ac- 
count. My object in using this testimony in my ‘‘ Commentary on John,” was to dis- 
criminate against ‘‘ the liquors called wines which we get here,” and I was able to tes- 
tify that this Lebanon wine ‘“‘ had no such intoxicating quality.” 

As you are pleased to notify me that you ‘‘ mean to publish this correspondence,” I 
make it short, and will only add that I am no connoisseur in wines, nor have I any taste 
for the controversy abqut the wine of Cana. Iam sure there has been more ferment 
in the controversy than in the wine of Lebanon. 


Yours very respectfully, 
Rev. DuNLoP Moore. M. W. JAcosus. 


The readers of the “ Notes on John” naturally think that Dr. Jaco- 
bus must have tasted in many places of Syria various kinds of wine 
which were unfermented. But from his own explicit statement in 
answer to our inquiry, it appears that he drank only one kind of wine 
that had this “special excellence,” and this happened only at the 
house of a gentleman residing in Beyrut. And this wine may, for 
aught Dr. Jacobus knew, have really been fermented. For he writes: 
“It was impossible for me to examine the manufacture. That there 
was no fermentation whatever I could not testify.” His informant, 
too, is dead. But residents in Beyrut before 1851, such as Dr. Eli 
Smith, Dr. Van Dycke, and Mr. Black, though they sought for 
it carefully, never heard of this unfermented wine of Syria with which 
people in the United States are so familiar; and no one now living 
in Beyrut can tell anything of it. It has entirely disappeared; and 
the traveller who inquires about it is laughed at. We might appro- 
priately call this unfermented wine “vinum fugiens,” if that designa- 
tion had not been given by the Latins to wine that will not keep. If 
a Frenchman should take it into his head to write that raw flesh cut 
from the living ox is a common article of diet in England, would a 
mountain mass of negative evidence suffice to disprove this positive 
statement? Would not any one who might make such a declaration 
be reasonably expected to specify some particular place where such 
usage can now be found to prevail? Persistency and force of asser- 
tion will never convert a fiction into a fact, however they may im- 
pose on the credulous and unreflecting, and the sooner this is under- 
stood by professed friends of temperance, the better for a cause in 
which every Christian is bound to take a hearty interest. 

We are fully alive to the tremendous evils resulting from drunken- 
ness, and are in entire sympathy with all proper measures aim- 
ing at its suppression or mitigation. We acknowledge our obli- 
gation to practice self-denial on the principles stated in Rom. 
xiv. 21; I Cor. viii. 13. But we would remember, too, the doctrine 
that balances these passages, that no man is to judge his Christian 
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brother in regard to eating and drinking (Col. ii. 16; Rom. xiv. 3). 
Above all, we maintain the sinless character of our Redeemer, and it is 
just as certain that He drank and miraculously created wine in the 
common and proper sense of the term, and’ used it in the institution 
of the Supper, as that He was born in Bethlehem. We can never 
consent to an impeachment of the morality of the New Testament, 
or to a disfiguration or mutilation of the blessed sacrament of the 
Supper in the supposed interest of temperance. And we will be 
faithful in following the example of our Presbyterian fathers in con- 
tending for the kingly authority of Christ as Head of the Church, and 
for His sole prerogative to appoint its ordinances. And we will give 
no quarter to falsehood and misrepresentation, no matter what may 
be the cause in support of which they are employed. “No lie is of 
the truth”; and the followers of Christ should not be ashamed or 
afraid to show their faith that God’s truth will prove more effectual 
in working a genuine and permanent reformation of manners than the 
devil’s lie.* 

We would, in conclusion, remind those who may think “the two- 
wine theory” a valuable auxiliary to the cause of temperance, of the 
just remark of Trench in his Notes on the Parables—“ How oft has 
that which bore the worst fruit in the end, appeared at first like a 
higher form of good!” DUNLOP MOORE. 


* One of the most devoted and successful advocates of temperance, the late Dr. John 
Edgar, of Belfast, when he heard and read of certain zealots who would make the drink- 
ing of wine a sin fer se, and would exclude genuine wine from the table of the Lord, 
gave utterance to this remark, ‘‘ When the devil cannot upset the coach, he mounts the 
box and drives.” 








VIl. 


PROF. ROBERTSON SMITH ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


ROF. ROBERTSON SMITH tells us on p. 216 of his recently 
published lectures on Biblical Criticism,* that “the discrepancy 
between the traditional view of the Pentateuch and the plain state- 
ments of the historical books and the Prophets, is marked and funda- 
mental.” This view is accordingly discarded by him and another com- 
mended to us as representing “the growing conviction of an over- 
whelming weight of the most earnest and sober scholarship.” He asks 
us to believe that Deuteronomy made its first appearance in the reign 
of Josiah, and that the Levitical law was not in existence until the 
time of Ezra. 

The hypothesis which the Professor has undertaken to unfold and 
to defend has only very recently attracted any serious attention. Prof. 
Reuss, of Strasburg claims the credit of having given the original 
impulse to this newest school of Pentateuch criticism, by propounding 
this view in his lectures as early as 1833. His pupil, K. H. Graf, 
elaborated it more fully in his treatise, “ De Templo Silensi,” in 1855 ; 
in his “ Prophet Jeremiah’’ (1862); and in his “ Geschichtliche Biicher 
des Alten Testaments” (1866). As proposed by him, however, it was 
burdened with fatal inconsistencies which were speedily pointed out 
by its antagonists. The divisive critics, who parcelled out the Penta- 
teuch among different writers, had previously conducted their analy- 
sis and based their conclusions upon literary considerations chiefly, 
the style and diction and quality of thought and acquaintance shown 
with other parts of the work. Graf drew his arguments from legisla- 
tive considerations, the supposed development of laws, and the order 
in which successive enactments may be thought to have been made. 
And conceiving the legislation of Deuteronomy to be simpler and 





* “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 
by W. Robertson Smith, M.A. New York, 1881. 12mo, pp. 441. 
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more primitive, and that of Leviticus to be more complicated and de- 
veloped, he inferred, contrary to the prevailing sentiment of preceding 
critics, that Deuteronomy is of earlier date than Leviticus, and belongs 
to a prior stage in the history of the people. Meanwhile he allowed 
the conclusions of the critics in relation to the narratives of the Penta- 
teuch to remain undisturbed, conceding a higher antiquity to the 
Elohistic portion which is in the closest affinity with Leviticus than 
to the Jehovistic portion to which Deuteronomy attaches itself. This 
self-contradiction Kuenen undertook to remove by-reversing the rela- 
tion of the Elohist and the Jehovist, thus boldly challenging the 
position which all preceding critical investigations had been supposed 
to settle beyond peradventure. 

To disinterested spectators of these hostile critical camps, this looks 
very like a fresh demonstration of the precarious and inconclusive nat- 
ure of their entire process of argument. Experiments without num- 
ber have been made of running the dissecting knife through the Penta- 
teuch; and each fresh operator has pronounced, with the utmost posi- 
tiveness, upon the various age of its several portions, and has pointed 
out the influences under which each was written and the condition of 
affairs when it was produced. And now everything has been thrown 
into a fresh jumble again; the whole order of production, confidently 
insisted upon before, is suddenly declared to be a mistake; everything 
must be reconstructed on a new basis. In the midst of this jargon of 
voices, clamoring on the one hand for the priority of the Elohist, and 
on the other for the priority of the Jehovist, it may be safe to wait a 
while before attaching ourselves to either party. Possibly the next 
critical discovery may be that they were contemporaneous. 

We cannot deny to the authors of this latest hypothesis the praise 
of a high degree of ingenuity in its construction, of consummate dex- 
terity in adapting it to the emergencies of the case, and in marshalling 
all available materials for its support, and of unflinching intrepidity, or 
rather a veritable audacity, in pushing it to its last results, so that it is 
absolutely beyond the reach of the reductio ad absurdum argument ; 
for the most preposterous conclusions are accepted without hesitation, 
and paraded as genuine discoveries. Kuenen and Wellhausen have 
shown us by what clever tricks of legerdemain they can construct cas- 
tles in the air and produce histories which have positively no basis 
whatever but their own exuberant fancy; while Lagarde makes the 
practical application of their principles by demanding the overthrow 
of the Christian Church and its institutions as the mere outgrowth of 
Pharisaical superstition. The temporary applause which has followed 
upon the performance of these novel feats is no augury of its abiding 
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popularity, much less of its assured success. The boastful claims of 
its advocates will not disturb the equanimity of those who remember 
with what rapidity hypothesis has succeeded hypothesis, and one 
phase of criticism has grown up after another in the fruitful soil of 
German speculation. 

It is substantially a revival of ideas which were almost simultane- 
ously suggested by Vatke, George, and Von Bohlen, in 1835, but 
which then fell utterly flat. De Wette,* in his review of these 
“three young critics,” dryly suggested that there was a reason for this 
hypothesis coming to the surface, inasmuch as the criticism of the 
Pentateuch could only thus complete the entire round of possible 
assumptions. And he said of the reconstruction of Israelitish history 
upon the basis proposed, that “the only thing lacking to make it at- 
tractive is truth’’; “whether from a dread of individualism inspired 
by the Hegelian philosophy, a predilection for development and self- 
impelled struggles upward, or a love of paradox, they have linked the 
history of Hebraism not with the fixed point of the grand creations 
of Moses, but have suspended its beginnings upon airy nothing.” 
Hupfeldt repudiated in the strongest terms the distinctive principle 
of their hypothesis (as of Graf’s and Kuenen’s) that Deuteronomy is 
the earliest instead of the latest portion of the Pentateuch, calling it 
“a monstrous error that turned everything topsy-turvy and perverted 
and entangled the questions at issue, but did not solve them.” Riehm,t 
in 1854, considered it “a critical or rather uncritical view,” which was 
already “antiquated” and unworthy of attention. And there is little 
likelihood that this hypothesis, even in its most recent phase, will win 
its way to universal favor, when critics such as Riehm, Dillmann, 
Kleinert, Marti, Delitzsch, Klostermann, Bredenkamp, and D. Hoff- 
mann § have pronounced against it, not to speak of the assaults made 
upon it from the rear by those who charge it with a timid conserva- 
tism and with not being thoroughgoing enough in the work of demo- 
lition. It is apparent that this hypothesis affords us no firm footing 


* “Studien und Kritiken for 1837,” pp. 955, 981. 

t ‘‘ De Primitiva Festorum Ratione,” 1851, p. I: 

t ‘‘ Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab, Vorrede.” 

§ Riehm reviewed Graf's positions in the ‘‘ Studien und Kritiken ” for 1868 and 1872 ; 
Dillmann, ‘‘ Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus,” 1880 ; Kleinert, ‘‘ Das Deuteronomium 
und der Deuteronomiker,” 1872; Marti, ‘‘ Traces of the so-called Grundschrift of the 
Hexateuch in the Pre-exilic Prophets of the Old Testament,” in the ‘‘ Jahrbiicher fiir 
Protestantische Theologie,” 1880; Delitzsch, a series of articles in ‘‘ Luthardt’s Zeit- 
scrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben,” 1880; Klostermann, in the ‘* Zeitschrift fiir Luth- 
erische Theologie und Kirche,” 1877; Bredenkamp, ‘‘ Gesetz und Propheten,” 1881 ; 
D. Hoffmann, ‘* Magazin fiir die Wissenchaft des Judenthums,” 1876-’80, 
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were we to embrace it. If all tat has thus far been asked were to be 
conceded, no guarantee is or can be given against fresh demands in 
the same direction. It is only the arbitrary pleasure of the critics and 
nothing in the nature of the case which leads them with their princi- 
ples and methods to stop where they do. 

In five passages in the Pentateuch (Ex. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4; xxxiv. 27; 
Num. xxxiii. 2; Deut. xxxi. 9, 22, 24), as Prof. W.R. S. correctly informs 
us, Moses is said to have written down certain things. The express 
statement of his authorship in these cases does not exclude it in others 
any more than it follows from Isa. viii. 1 and xxx. 8, that Isaiah wrote 
nothing but what is referred to in those verses. The natural presump- 
tion, on the contrary, is that if he wrote those scraps of the history and 
those sections of the law, he also wrote others which it was quite as 
important to have recorded. These recognitions of the fact that what- 
ever was memorable should be committed to writing for safe preserva- 
tion, and that Moses was the proper person to write it, would rather 
lead us to expect that Moses would record the history and the legisla- 
tion in which he bore so prominent a part, and incline us to believe 
that “the book,” to which reference is made, Ex. xvii. 14 Hed., is such 
a comprehensive work upon which he was then already engaged, or 
which at least he intended to prepare. 

But we shall lay no stress upon presumptions. We shall concern 
ourselves simply with duly certified facts; and as the discussion of 
Prof. W. R.S. relates merely to the laws of the Pentateuch, we shall 
confine ourselves to these. And here we adopt the appropriate di- 
vision, which he gives us, pp. 316 ff., into “three principal groups 
of laws or ritual observances in addition to the ten commandments,” 
viz: I. The collection, Ex. xxi.-xxiii.; 2. The Deuteronomic code, 
Deut. xii—xxvi. as distinguished from what is purely hortatory and 
historical in the book; 3. The Levitical legislation, which does not 
form a compact code like the preceding, but is scattered througlt sev- 
eral parts of Exodus and the books of Leviticus and Numbers. Three 
of the passages above adduced speak of Moses as writing laws. In 
Ex. xxiv. 4 he is said to have written “all the words of the LORD.” 
This Prof. W. R.S., p. 331, would restrict to the ten commandments. 
But after God had uttered these by His own voice, and the terrified 
people had asked that Moses should henceforth speak with them and 
not God, the LORD gave them His commands through Moses, Ex. 
Xx. 22 ff., including a body of judgments or ordinances, ch. xxi.—xxiii. 
Then (xxiv. 3) Moses came and told the people all the words of the 
LORD, of course not merely the ten words which they had themselves 
heard Him speak, but all that God had charged him to say to them, and 
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particularly “the judgments” which are therefore separately specified. 
“And all the people answered with one voice and said, All the words 
which the LorD hath said will we do.” Now, unless any one is pre- 
pared to maintain that the people here promised obedience to the 
ten commandments only, and not to the judgments which Moses had 
just repeated to them from the mouth of God, he must admit that 
both are included in the words of the Lord, which the very next verse 
declares that Moses wrote, and which (ver. 8) entered into the cove- 
nant then formed between Jehovah and Israel. It could not be more 
explicitly stated than it is, that this first collection of laws dates from 
the time immediately following the exodus. It was then reduced 
to writing, formally read in the audience of the people, their submis- 
sion to it pledged, and the covenant of God with Israel ratified on the 
basis of it with appropriate ceremonies. It even claims priority to 
the tables of the law deposited in the ark, whose authenticity and an- 
tiquity are vouched for in the most unimpeachable manner, and are 
not disputed by Prof. W. R. S. 

Again, at the renewal of the covenant after the sin of the golden 
calf, Moses is directed to write certain words, which are not “ express- 
ly identified with the ten words on the tables of stone,” but are, on 
the contrary, expressly distinguished from them (Ex. xxxiv. 27, 28). 
The ambiguity arising from the omission of the subject of the verb 
in the last clause of verse 28, is removed by a comparison of verse I. 
It was the LORD, not Moses, who wrote the ten commandments upon 
the tables, which were carried to the summit of Sinai for this pur- 
pose. Moses wrote upon some material not indicated the words con- 
tained in Ex. xxxiv. 10-26, which is substantially repeated, from the 
book of the covenant (Ex. xx. 23; xxiii. 12-33), being the specifica- 
tions there given respecting the service of God, and the pledge on His 
part to subdue the Canaanites before them. They had grossly violated 
their duty to God, which wrought a forfeiture of His pledge to them. 
Hence these portions of the covenant are singled out and enforced 
upon the people afresh. The rewriting of these extracts is an addi- 
tional confirmation of the existence of the code from which they were 
taken, and is equivalent to a new assertion of its Mosaic origin. 

In Deut. xxxi. 9 we read, “ Moses wrote this law”: and vv. 24-26, 
“When Moses had made an end of writing the words of this law in 
a book until they were finished, Moses commanded the Levites.... 
saying, Take this book of the law and put it in the side of the ark.” 
If it is possible for words to convey the idea that the entire code of 
laws here spoken of, which cannot be less than Deut. xii—xxvi., 
was written by Moses, this idea is here expressed. And no amount 
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of arguing about the various extent of meaning that may be given to 
the term “law” can make it different. The fact that “all the words 
of this law” were to be written on plastered stones on Mount Ebal 
(Deut. xxvii. 3), can create no difficulty. This statement finds abun- 
dant illustration in the walls of tombs and temples in Egypt, and its 
numerous monuments written all over with hieroglyphical legends. 
And it surely requires no great effort to believe it feasible to trace 
these laws in plaster as a symbolic declaration that they were 
thenceforth the laws of the land. Written in letters five times the 
size of those in ordinary Hebrew Bibles, they could all be embraced 
in the space of eight feet by three. The famous Behistiin inscription 
of Darius in its triple form is twice as long as this entire code, be- 
sides being carved in bold characters in the solid rock, and in a posi- 
tion difficult of access on the mountain side. 

And the whole book of Deuteronomy purports to be a series of 
discourses delivered by Moses to the people in the plains of Moab, 
inculcating and enforcing this law. Prof. S. reminds us that these 
were not “taken down by a shorthand reporter.” And he queries 
whether it is certainly the meaning of Deut. xxxi. 24, that we have 
this body of laws “ word for word” as it was written down by Moses. 
But under cover of this regard for absolute precision, it will not do 
to fritter away the entire record. That Moses in his oral discourse | 
uttered in every case exactly the words reported to us, just those and 
neither less nor more, we are not concerned to affirm; but that he 
did deliver such discourses, and that they are here preserved in their 
substantial import, is fully certified unless the credibility of the book 
can be impeached. And this code of laws is substantially as it came 
from the pen of Moses, if any reliance can be placed upon the record. 

So, too, the Mosaic origin of the Levitical law is abundantly de- 
clared by the formulas with which they are introduced, and which 
recur over and over again: The LORD spake unto Moses, or The LORD 
spake unto Moses and Aaron; and the formulas, by which they are 
often followed, ¢. g., Lev. vii. 37, 38; xxiii. 44; xxvi. 46; xxvii. 34. 
The occasion is recited upon which particular laws were delivered; 
and the circumstances connected with these enactments are insepa- 
rably united with the historical narrative of the time. 

Now as to the origin of these several codes of laws there can be no 
possibility of mistake. It is not merely affirmed in a credible history, 
of whose truth we have abundant guarantee; but the nature of the 
case precludes falsehood or error. An accepted system of legislation, 
whose authority is confessed and submitted to, has, in that fact, the 
strongest possible proof of its genuineness. No forged body of laws 

8 
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could ever be imposed upon any people. No supposititious code, is- 
sued in the name of Moses in a subsequent age, could have been ac- 
cepted without inquiry, and installed as the law of the land. It is 
indeed supposable that the current laws and usages of any given 
period might be popularly supposed to be more ancient than they 
really were. But this is not what we are asked to believe. We are told 
that the first that is known of the book of Deuteronomy is that it 
was found in the temple in the days of Josiah. It claims to be the 
work of Moses, but it never emanated from him. Its enactments 
had never been in force before. No such laws were known at any 
time during the history of the people. They were not in harmony 
with existing customs or with prevailing ideas, but were in some es- 
sential points directly antagonistic to them. It was prepared with 
the view of inaugurating a new departure, of carrying into effect re- 
forms which Hezekiah had made a vigorous attempt to introduce, 
but had failed. Such was the hostility of the masses, and’ such the 
influence of parties interested in opposing them, that “a violent and 
bloody reaction” followed under Manasseh, and “in Josiah’s time 
the whole work had to be done again from the beginning” (p. 244). 
And yet a newly-found book, purporting to be the law of Moses, but 
which “ had no external credentials” (p. 351), and which, if the facts 
be as alleged, every one must have known was not what it claimed 
to be, was at once accepted by Josiah, “to whom it was of no conse- 
quence to know the exact date and authorship of the book” (p. 363). 
One, at least, of its provisions was unwelcome to the priests (p. 362), 
but they raised no question as to the origin of a code so mysteriously 
discovered. And.under its potent influence, regulations were readily 
carried into effect, which had been so stubbornly resisted before. And 
Ezra, it seems, met with similar success in introducing the Levitical 
code after the exile. If Mr. Gladstone could but find some law-book 
in Dublin which had never been heard of before, how easily and 
amicably the whole Irish question might be settled ! 

But this use of the name of Moses, we are told, is simply “a legal 
fiction”; “in Israel all law was held to be derived from the teaching 
of Moses” (p. 385). Such a notion could not have arisen unless 
Moses really was the great legislator of the nation, and something 
more than the ten commandments was directly traceable to him. 
This of itself creates a presumption in favor of the Mosaic origin of 
the codes ascribed to him, unless there be good reason to the con- 
trary. The instances which are adduced to show that customs or 
statutes of a later date were imputed to Moses, admit of no such in- 
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terpretation, and could only be distorted to this end by one intent 
upon making out a case.* 

The style in which the laws are framed, and the terms in which they 
are drawn up, point to the sojourn in the wilderness, prior to the oc- 
cupation of Canaan, as the time when both the Levitical and the 
Deuteronomic codes were produced (Lev. xviii. 3; Deut. xii. 9). The 
standing designation of Canaan is, The land which the LorD giveth 
thee to possess it (Deut. xv. 4, 7; xxi. I, 23). The laws look forward 
to the time “ when thou art come into the land, etc., and shalt possess 


* Prof. W. R.S. says (p. 387): ‘‘A peculiarly clear case of this occurs in the law of war. 
According to 1 Sam, xxx. 24, 25, the standing law of Israel as to the distribution of 
booty was enacted by David, and goes back only to a precedent in his war with the 
Amalekites who burned Ziklag. In the priestly legislation the same law is given asa 
Mosaic precedent from the war with Midian (Num. xxxi. 27).” The fact is that Moses 
gave no law upon the subject whatever. It is simply related, as one of the incidents of 
the battle with Midian, that the prey was divided into two parts between them who went 
out to battle and all the congregation. The circumstances were peculiar, aud it was not 
made a general rule. David did not divide the booty into two equal parts, but ordered 
that the 200 who guarded the baggage should individually have like shares with the 400 
who engaged inthe conflict; and the division was not,as Moses directed, between the army 
on the one hand and the people on the other, but between the two divisions of his little 
army, while to the people at large he simply sent presents. A more exact precedent is 
found in Josh. xxii. 8, though even in that instance no law was enacted. David made the 
first statute in relation to the matter ; though some critic may be able to discover that 
even this is only a ‘‘ legal fiction,” that being attributed to David which was really origi- 
nated by Judas Maccabeus, who gave an equal share of the spoils of the enemy to the 
feeble and needy classes (2 Macc. viii. 28, 30). In Ezra ix. 11, ‘‘ where a law of the 
Pentateuch is cited as an ordinance of the prophets” (p. 310), the prophets are inclusive 
of Moses (Deut. xviii. 18 ; Hos. xii. 13), not distinguished from him. 

It is further alleged (pp. 319, 432) that there are conflicting statements respecting the 
position of the tabernacle with respect to the camp of Israel, only one of which can be 
true history, the other must be later law veiled in historic form. But the apparent dis- 
crepancy is due to the interpreter, notto the text. It is brought about by the fashionable 
method of dissecting the Pentateuch, and then viewing the separate paragraphs in their 
isolation, and without regard to their connection, or only so much regard to it as will 
choose variance where that is possible in preference to harmony. We protest against 
the entire procedure, notwithstanding the eminence and ability of those who indulge in 
it. It opens a boundless field for the display of the critic’s ingenuity, but it is not ra- 
tional interpretation, and would as easily create the semblance of self-contradiction in 
any author to whom it should be applied. If a meaning be given to Ex, xxxiii. 7-11, 
which it cannot bear in the connection in which it is found, but which it is assumed that 
it might have had in some other imaginable connection, and especially if with Dillmann, 
the sense of vv. 1-6 be altered by leaving out words or clauses ad Uibitum, it may be 
made to appear that according to this passage and a few others, the sacred tent stood 
outside of the camp; whereas it is elsewhere spoken of as pitched in the centre of the 
camp. But if we discard imaginary possibilities, and give to these verses their obvious 
sense as they stand, the alleged discrepancy disappears. Immediately after the ratifi- 
cation of God’s covenant with Israel, Moses went up into the mount and received di- 
rection to make a sanctuary in which God might dwell among His people. The sin of 
the golden calf ruptured the covenant and put an end to all proceediugs under it. 
Without going on to construct the tabernacle according to the specifications given him, 
he sets before the eyes of the people a visible sign of their altered relation to the Lord 
by pitching a provisional tabernacle outside of the camp, and at a distance from it, to 
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it” * (Deut. xvii. 14; Lev. xiv. 34; xix. 23; xxv. 2), or “when the 
LorD hath cut off these nations and thou succeedest them and dwell- 
est in their cities” (Deut. xix. 1), as the period when they are to go 
into full operation (Deut. xii. 1). The place of sacrifice is not where 
Jehovah has fixed His habitation, but “the place which Jehovah shall 
choose to place His name there” (Deut. xii. 5, 10 ff.; xiv.. 23 ff., 
xvi. 2,6 ff.) Israel is contemplated as occupying a camp (Lev. xiii. 
46; xiv. 3; xvii. 3; Num. v. 2-4; xii. 14, 15) and living in tents (Lev. 
xiv. 8; Deut. xvi. 7). All this, and much more of the same sort, we 
must suppose to be “legal fiction”; but it would be too “artificial” 
(p. 321), in the Professor’s view, to imagine that Moses could speak 
of himself in the third person as Isaiah (vii. 3 ff.), Jeremiah (xxxvi. 4 ff.), 
Hosea (i. 2 ff.), and the evangelists Matthew (ix. 9) and John (xiii. 
23) have done. 

But suppose that we yield our assent to this notion that the Israelites 
had the singular custom of issuing all their laws in the name of Moses, 
and that they continued to do so down to the time of Josiah and after 
the exile, still expressing them as though Israel were encamped in the 
wilderness of Sinai or on the plains of Moab. It is true that no in- 
stance of the kind is recorded in any historical book of the Old Tes- 
tament. David, and Solomon, and Jehoshaphat, and Hezekiah issue 
their orders and enforce their regulations in their own name and by 
their own authority. Ezekiel, who, we are told, represents an inter- 
mediate stage between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, makes no pre- 
tence of Mosaic authority in all that he says respecting the temple and 


signify that God would not remain in the midst of them (Ex. xxxiii. 3). It is called 
‘* tne tabernacle,” ver. 7, because it is definitely conceived by the writer as the one used 
for the purpose, and which was well remembered by him and by his readers. (Comp. the 
use of the Heb. article in Ex. ii. 15; Num. xi. 27; Hab.ii.2.) In Num. xi. 24, 26, 30; xii. 
4, 5, persons are said to go out of the camp unto the tabernacle, and out of the taber- 
nacle into the camp; but this does not prove the tabernacle to have been outside of the 
camp. Ifa gentleman goes out of his yard into his house, it does not follow that his 
house is not in his yard. So that all that the Professor tells us about early sanctuaries 
being outside of cities, and Ezekiel paving the way for the sanctuary being located in the 
midst of the people, is quite irrelevant. Num. x. 33 is adduced to prove that the sanc- 
tuary was outside the camp when the people were on the march, but it makes no men- 
tion of the sanctuary ; it simply says that the ark went before them, when they left Sinai, 
as their guide. And this is not in conflict with ver. 21, comp. iv. 15-21. To suppose 
such a contradiction within the compass of a few verses is to impute the most extra- 
ordinary heedlessness to the writer, or, if any prefer, the compiler of the book. While 
the tabernacle and the sacred vessels had their place assigned them between the tribes 
as\they moved forward, the ark, which was the symbol and the seat of God’s presence, 
was singled out, as we are expressly told, to lead the way. 

* This is the case even in Deut. xix. 14, where the last clause of the verse makes it 
apparent that the setting of the landmarks did not precede the enacting of the law. 
The Hebrew for ‘‘ they of old time” means simply “first,” and is applicable to those 
who originally marked the boundary at whatever date. 
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its worship and the Holy Land. The idea of a legal fiction never dawned 
upon the author of the books of Kings, who records the finding of the 
law in the temple, but has no suspicion of its recent origin. Let us, 
however, waive all objection on this ground. But the further insu- 
perable difficulty remains, that by the hypothesis under consideration 
laws are attributed to a period for which they have no meaning or fit- 
ness. Legislation, as Prof.W.R.S. himself insists—and this is, in fact, 
the basis on which his whole argument professedly rests—legislation 
must be adapted to the times in which it is issued. Its aim is practical ; 
it concerns matters of present obligation, and its statutes are enacted 
with the view of being enforced and obeyed. Laws are never issued 
to regulate a state of things which had passed away ages before and 
could by no possibility be revived. What are we to think, then, of a 
hypothesis which assigns the code of Deuteronomy to the reign of 
Josiah, or shortly before it, when its injunction to exterminate the 
Canaanites (xx. 16-18) and the Amalekites (xxv. 17-19), who had long 
since disappeared, would be as utterly out of date as a law in New 
Jersey at the present time offering a bounty for killing wolves and 
bears, or a royal proclamation in Great Britain ordering the expulsion 
of the Danes? A law contemplating foreign conquests (xx. 10-15) 
would have been absurd when the urgent question was whether Judah 
could maintain its own existence against the encroachments of Babylon 
and Egypt. A law discriminating against Ammon and Moab (xxiii. 
3, 4) in favor of Edom (vv. 7, 8) had its warrant in the Mosaic period, 
but not in the time of the later kings. Jeremiah discriminates pre- 
cisely the other way, promising a future restoration to Moab (xlviii. 
47) and Ammon (xlix. 6), which he denies to Edom (xlix. 17, 18), who 
is also to Joel (iii. 19), Obadiah, and Isaiah (Ixiii. 1-6), the representa- 
tive foe of the people of God. The special injunction to show no 
unfriendliness to Egyptians (Deut. xxiii. 7) is insupposable in a code 
issued under prophetic influence at a time when the prophets were 
doing everything in their power to dissuade the people from alliance 
or association with them (Isa. xxx. 1 ff.; xxxi. 1; Jer. ii. 18, 36). 
The allusions to Egypt imply familiarity with, and recent residence in, 
that land; an impressive argument for obedience is drawn from the 
memory of bondage in Egypt (Deut. xxiv. 18, 22; comp. ver. 15), or of 
deliverance from it (Deut. xiii. 5, 10; xx. 1; Lev. xix. 36; xxvi. 13; 
Num. xv. 41); warnings are pointed by a reference to the diseases of 
Egypt (Deut. vii. 15; xxviii. 60). And how can a code belong to the 
time of Josiah, which, while it contemplates the possible selection of 
a king in the future (Deut. xvii. 14 ff.), nowhere implies an actual 
regal government, but vests the supreme central authority in a judge 
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and the priesthood (xvii. 8-12; xix. 7); which lays special stress on 
the requirements that the king must be a native and not a foreigner 
(xvii. 15), when the undisputed line of succession had for ages 
been fixed in the family of David, and that he must not “cause the 
people to return to Egypt” (ver. 16), as they seemed ready to do on 
every grievance in the days of Moses (Num. xiv. 4), but which no one 
ever dreamed of doing after they were fairly established in Canaan? * 

And it is quite as incongruous to place the Levitical law after the 
exile. Prof. Dillmann, though he conceives that “ the book of the law 
did not receive its final form and arrangement until after the exile, 
and in the time of Ezra,” nevertheless protests against the hypothesis 
as “irrational” that “the priestly laws and those of the cultus were 
first committed to writing, or actually first framed, in the exile or in 
Babylonia, where no cultus whatever existed.” + And then there are 
detailed accounts of the Mosaic tabernacle, reciting the ‘contribution 
of materials for its construction,t with minute specifications of the 
number and dimensions of its boards, their sockets, and tenons, and 
bars, of its various coverings, and the mode of their preparation, and 
how they are to be joined by loops and taches, of its various articles 
of furniture, and the instruments of the service, and precise directions 
as to the manner in which they should be wrapped, and by whom 





* It would not be surprising, even on natural principles, for Moses to have antici- 
pated that the people might some time desire a king, and to prohibit, in that event, 
the display and luxurious indulgence which characterize Oriental courts. That Samuel 
disapproved of the people’s hankering after a king under circumstances which implied 
an untimely setting aside of himself and a want of confidence in God (1 Sam. viii. 7, 8 ; 
x. 18, Ig), does not imply that the law in Deuteronomy was unknown to him. On the 
contrary, the author of the book of Samuel plainly shows that it was then in existence, 
or that he believed that it was, by the allusions to it, or the adoption of its language, in 
this very narrative—e. g., 1 Sam. viii. 3, ‘‘ took bribes and perverted judgment ” (Comp. 
Deut. xvi. 19); ver. 5, ‘‘make us a king... . like all the nations” (Comp. Deut. xvii. 
14); x. 24, ‘‘ him whom the Lorp hath chosen ” (Comp. Deut. xvii. 15); xii: 14, ‘‘ obey his 
voice and not rebel against the commandment of the Lorn” (Deut. ix. 23; i. 43). The 
Hebrew expressions in these several passages are identical, even where the English 
version varies. Solomon’s violation of the law only shows how men may, and do, trans- 
gress known law under strong temptation. And he may have palliated his offence as 
not contravening the real spirit and intent of the statute. His numerous alliances gave 
stability to his kingdom, and assurance of peace with surrounding nations, and he could 
surely avoid the snare of their idolatry. He amassed silver and gold, but he spent vast 
sums onthe temple. He multiplied horses for the sake of adding to his military strength, 
but he had no thought of taking the people back to Egypt. Comp. Isaiah’s description 
of a like state of things under Uzziah (Isa. ii. 6, 7). 

+ ‘‘ Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus,” Vorwort, p. viii. 

¢ Delitzsch, in his preface to Prof. Curtiss’ valuable treatise on ‘‘The Levitical 
Priests,” notes the interesting circumstance that the original words for ‘‘ fine linen, 
purple, and scarlet,” which reappear so often in the Mosaic description of the sanctuary, 
are the ancient Hebrew terms, and not their Aramaic equivalents, which are found in 
writings after the exile. 
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they should be carried, and what place they should have in the ranks 
during the journeyings through the wilderness. All this is stated 
with the utmost precision, and every particular. insisted upon as of 
real consequence. And we are asked to believe that this is all a fic- 
tion of the time of Ezra and of the second temple, when it could serve 
no imaginable purpose. Prof. W.R.S. tells us (p. 357), “ It is very note- 
worthy, and, on the traditional view, quite inexplicable that the Mosaic 
sanctuary of the ark is never mentioned in the Deuteronomic code.” 
It is mentioned in Deut. x. 1-8, not to speak of xxxi. 9, 25, 26; and 
by the common consent of critics, the whole book of Deuteronomy is 
one in its language, its character, and its aims. But why any one 
should expect the ark to be mentioned in a code which had no occa- 
sion to speak of it, we are not informed. It is, however, much more in- 
explicable, on the Professor’s own hypothesis, that the ark is described 
in such detail and such prominence given to it in the Levitical code 
(Ex. xxv. 10-22, etc., etc.), if this was prepared for the guidance of 
the priests and the conduct of the ritual in the days of Ezra; whereas 
the ark perished in the destruction of the first temple, and was not 
reproduced subsequently. And why should directions be given about 
the Urim and Thummim (Ex. xxviii. 30; Num. xxvii. 21) which had 
ceased to be of any practical account (Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65)? 

Now, what is there to hinder us from believing the laws of the 
Pentateuch to be the production of Moses, as they claim to be, and 
as their style and contents declare them tobe? Prof. W.R.S. enlight- 
ens us upon this point (p. 333): 

‘*It is a very remarkable fact, to begin with, that all the sacred law of Israel is com- 
prised in the Pentateuch, and that, apart from the Levitical legislation, it is presented 
in codified form. On the traditional view three successive bodies of law were given to 
Israel within forty years. Within that short time many ordinances were modified, and 
the whole law of Sinai recast on the plains of Moab. But from the days of Moses there 
was no change. With his death the Israelites entered on a new career, which trans- 
formed the nomads of Goshen into the civilized inhabitants of vineyard land and cities 
in Canaan. But the divine laws given them beyond Jordan were to remain unmodified 
through all the long centuries of development in Canaan, an absolute and immutable 
code. I say, with all reverence, that this is impossible.” 

The idea of development is in the air; and yet it is possible that it 
may be applied to some things that do not call for it and will not ad- 
mit of it. The “nomads of Goshen” had been settled for more 
than four centuries under the government of the most highly civil- 
ized and the most thoroughly organized empire in the ancient world. 
They were employed in building treasure cities for Pharaoh (Ex. i. 
11), in the manufacture of brick (Ex. v. 7 ff.), in masonry, and in all 
manner of service in the field (Ex. i. 14). They were skilled in work- 
ing metals, carving wood, and engraving gems (Ex. xxxi. 2 ff.; xxxv. 
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30 ff.), in spinning, weaving, and embroidery (Ex. xxxv. 25, 26). 
Their familiarity with the cultivation of the soil is attested not only 
by such statements as Num. xi. 5; xx. 5; Deut. xi. 10, but by the ex- 
press provisions of what Prof. W. R. S. himself regards as their oldest 
extant code of laws (Ex. xxii. 5,6), including the regulations respecting 
first-fruits (xxii. 29; xxiii. 19), the weekly Sabbath (xxiii. 12; xxxiv. 
21), the sabbatical year (xxiii. 10, 11), the festivals of the harvest and 
the ingathering (xxiii. 15, 16), not to speak of the requirement of the 
shew-bread and of the meat and drink offerings. The Israel of the 
exodus could not, therefore, have been at so great a remove from “the 
civilized inhabitants of the vineyard land and cities in Canaan.” Even 
though the Mosaic tabernacle were to be remanded to the region of 
fable, it would still be true that tradition attributed the arts employed 
in its construction to the generation that left Egypt, and the monu- 
ments of that land lend this abundant corroboration. But enough 
besides remains to rivet our conclusion, which even the wildest criti- 
cism must respect, unless it would destroy the whole basis on which 
it can rest itself, and deny that there is any certainty as to the condi- 
tion of the Israelites under Moses, in which case the entire objection 
is admitted to be groundless. 

And where habits and manners remain fixed, as they proverbi- 
ally do in the East, there could be little reason for change in the laws 
of the simple agricultural population of Palestine, eschewing as they 
did all foreign trade or travel, and holding so limited intercourse with 
other nations. Through all changes, even in the national govern- 
ment, the tribal organization continued at least until the time of the 
exile, the usages of society underwent little alteration, and the affairs 
of each community were managed very much in the same manner 
from age to age. ; 

But the objection is completely neutralized when we consider fur- 
ther that the Mosaic code leaves abundant room for all the modifica- 
tions that could be demanded by the progressive life of the people. 
It is not, and was not intended to be, a complete system of political 
institutions; and objections have been made to it on this very ground 
of its lack of completeness, urging that it could never have been put 
in actual operation without the supply of some important gaps in the 
legislation. The fact is, that the Mosaic regulations presuppose and 
were superinduced upon an already existing political constitution and 
customs that had the force of laws. The aim of Moses simply was to 
establish and perpetuate the covenant relation between Israel and 
Jehovah. It was not to give fixity to one particular system of civil 
administration, but to incorporate and express religious ideas in the 
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national life. Hence some of his laws are purely ethical, and were not 
intended to be enforced by the magistrate: Ex. xxii. 21-24; xxiii. 2, 
3,9; Deut. xv. 5, 6; xvi. 20; xix. 8, 9;.xxiv. 13,15. The specific 
}) regulations which they contain were adopted or modified, as the case 
e might be, from pre-existing usages. And all that was not expressly 
ordained by divine sanction was left free either to remain as it was, or 
to shape itself as circumstances might require, or as the principles of 
the Mosaic religion and constitution might suggest. There was 
abundant flexibility here, and all the opportunity for development that 
could be desired. Thus submission to rulers is inculcated (Ex. xxii. 28), 
without prescribing any definite form of government. The authority 
of elders (Num. xi. 16), princes (Num. xxxii. 2; xxxvi. 1), and other ex- 
isting officials is recognized, but there is nothing to require that pub- 
lic functionaries should preserve this unvarying type. A monarchy 
was contemplated in the future, but was not enjoined; it was left en- 
tirely to the wishes of the people and the course of events; and when 
the time arrived, the transition was made without a jar. Moses acting 
under a present necessity, created judges and based his appointment 
on a decimal division of the people (Ex. xviii. 21, 22); but this par- 
ticular form of organization is not once mentioned in his codes of 
° laws, much less perpetuated by express divine sanction. In Ex. xxi. 
6; xxii. 8, 9, to come before the legitimate tribunal is to come before 
God; but who should be clothed with judicial functions, and how 
these should be exercised, is not specified. The Deuteronomic code 
directs that there shall be judges in every city (xvi. 18), and that the 
ultimate decision of controversies should lie with the priests and the 
judge at the religious centre of the nation (xvii. 8-12); but the terms 
are general, and Jehoshaphat was not hindered from enlarging the 
judiciary in accordance with the needs of his own time (2 Chron. xix. 
5, 8). 

The three codes of law above mentioned belong, it is claimed, to 
different periods in Israel’s history and represent distinct grades of 
social culture and development, and particularly successive stages in 
their religious advancement. Prof. W.R.S. tells us that “In the first 
legislation the question of correct ritual has little prominence ” (p. 343), 
and it “ presupposes a plurality of sanctuaries ” (p. 352). The law of 
Deuteronomy, on the other hand, is “a law for the abolition of the 
local sanctuaries as they are recognized by the first legislation ” (p. 353). 
“The first legislation has no law of priesthood, no provision as to 
priestly dues.” It “assumes the right of laymen to offer sacrifice,” 
and “ presupposes a priesthood, whose business lies less with sacrifice 
than with the divine Torah which they administer in the sanctuary as 
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successors of Moses; for the sanctuary is the seat of judgment.” This 
priesthood consisted of the entire body of the Levites, who were 
“priests of local sanctuaries ” throughout the whole land (pp. 358-0). 
“‘ Deuteronomy also knows no Levites who cannot be priests, and no 
priests who are not Levites”; and in abolishing the local sanctuaries 
it makes provision for the priests who had previously ministered in 
them (p. 360). But “ Deuteronomy knows nothing of a sacrificial 
priestly Torah” (p. 371), such asthe Levitical code. According to this 
hypothesis, then, these three codes severally represent three periods 
in the religion of Israel. The first sanctions various local sanctuaries 
where laymen offer sacrifice, and where the Levites, who are indis- 
criminately clothed with priestly prerogatives, administer judgment. 
Deuteronomy, which belongs to a later time, restricts worship to one 
sanctuary, whose priests consequently rise to new dignity, while the 
Levites previously ministering elsewhere are now thrown out of occu- 
pation, and in the need to which they are reduced, special provision 
must be made for their support. The fully developed ritual of Levit- 
icus belongs to a period later still. 

This is about as rational as though some critic were to deal with 
the Constitution of the United States in a similar manner, erecting its 
several articles into distinct codes, assigning them to different periods 
of the national history, and inferring from them that different forms 
of government have successively prevailed. The article upon the 
Executive treats only of a President and Vice-President as entrusted 
with power, and seems to represent a sort of elective monarchy, in 
which rude tribes summon one of their chieftains to the supreme com- 
mand. Then the article upon the Judiciary places control in a body 
of judges, who hold office during life or good behavior, and thus rep- 
resents a later aristocratic stage. And finally, the article which con- 
fers legislative authority upon Congress must have originated at a 
still later date, when popular ideas came into vogue, and the govern- 
ment was lodged with representatives elected by the people. This 
method of treating a system of laws, whose different parts are mutu- 
ally supplementary, as though they were distinct and independent 
codes, can only lead to distortion and misconception. 

It is the fashion now to ridicule the harmonistic treatment of the 
Mosaic laws; and the development theory is all the rage. Never- 
theless every one must concede that if upon any fair interpretation 
of their language these laws can be shown to be mutually consistent 
and harmonious, this is entitled to the preference over any view 
which represents them as incompatible and conflicting. And even 
where the law has been changed in any of its provisions and a later 
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statute abrogates or modifies another given previously, this may still 
be consistent with the Mosaic record, provided it admits of a satis- 
factory explanation from the different times and circumstances under 
which the law was given and the different ends which it was intended 
to subserve. Unless variations should be found which it is impos- 
sible to account for in any other way, it is gratuitous and unwarrant- 
able te assume that any of the laws ascribed to Moses are really of 
later date. 

To prove that a plurality of sanctuaries is presupposed in the first 
legislation, appeal is made to Ex. xx. 24, 25 and to xxii. 30. The 
former of these passages can only afford an argument by putting a 
sense upon it which the words do not require, which is at variance 
with every other utterance of Hebrew law upon the subject, and 
which disregards the circumstances under which these words were 
spoken. It is the primary law of the Hebrew altar, given at Sinai, 
before the tabernacle was built, as preliminary to concluding the 
covenant between Jehovah and Israel (Ex. xxiv. 4). It directs the 
erection of an altar of earth or stone, and promises God’s presence 
and blessing, not wherever they might choose to erect such an altar, 
but in every place* where God should record His name, that is, make 
a manifestation of His being (Comp. Deut. xii. 5, etc.) This was 
their warrant for building an altar at Sinai, where He had so con- 
spicuously manifested Himself, and at. every future place of super- 
natural revelation, including the tabernacle which they carried with 
them in their journeyings through the wilderness ; for the wooden 
frame described Ex. xxvii. 1 ff. took its name from the altar of 
earth which it enclosed. It is not co-existing sanctuaries in Canaan, 
but altars successively reared at different places in the wilderness, 
that are contemplated by the passage under consideration. Unless 
it can be shown that God “ recorded His name” in various places at 
once, no sanction is here given to a multiplicity of altars. It was so 
even in patriarchal days in the Holy Land itself. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob built altars and offered sacrifices at their successive places 
of abode; but they did not establish rival sanctuaries to be simulta- 
neously occupied. 

And Ex. xxii. 30 is quite as little to the purpose: the firstling of ox 
or sheep “ shall be seven days with his dam: on the eighth day thou 
shalt give it me.” This is commonly understood to mean that it was 
sufficiently mature for sacrifice by its eighth day (Lev. xxii. 27). Its 





* The plural form in the A. V. (Ex. xx. 24) ‘‘in all places,” which might seem to lend 
some color to plurality of sanctuaries, does not accurately represent the Hebrew. 
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presentation at the sanctuary, though admissible on that day, may 
have been postponed to one of the annual feasts, perhaps the pass- 
over, with which it is associated in Ex. xxxiv. 18-20, which is uni- 
versally admitted to belong to the most ancient legislation. The 
law before us will then be substantially identical with that in Deut. 
xv. 20, which enjoins that it should be eaten at the sanctuary year 
by year. If, however, this very natural explanation be rejectéd, and 
it be insisted that the first legislation differs from Deuteronomy in 
requiring that the firstling should be sacrificed on its eighth day, 
still there is no need of supposing a reference to local sanctuaries in 
Palestine, accessible to every neighborhood. The law was given at 
Sinai, and regulated the presentation of the first-born in the wilder- 
ness, where all Israel was encamped in the vicinity of the tabernacle. 
When they were about to enter Canaan the old law was replaced by 
one in Deuteronomy, adapted to the changed circumstances. And 
while there is nothing in the first legislation implying a plurality of 
sanctuaries, the three annual pilgrimages enjoined to “the house of 
the LorpD” (Ex. xxiii. 17, 19), on the contrary very decidedly imply 
its unity.* 

It is further charged that there is a serious discrepancy between 
Deuteronomy and the Levitical law in respect to the priesthood ; 
that according to the former, all Levites are priests, and have an 
equal right to perform priestly functions and share the priestly reve- 
nues (pp. 360, 436), while in the latter none are priests but Aaron and 
his sons, and the Levites are servants or attendants upon the priests. 
All that is plausible in this representation arises from the assumption 
that Deuteronomy is a body of laws complete in itself; whereas it is 
really attached to, and co-ordinated with, the legislation of the pre- 
ceding books. The mutual relations of priests and Levites and the 
special functions of each are developed at length in the Levitical 
law, which made it unnecessary to repeat this again in Deuteronomy. 
Prof. W. R. S. freely concedes the difference in subject and aim be- 
tween these two bodies of legislation.+ All that specially relates to the 


* The allegation that ‘‘ the asylum for the man-slayer in Ex. xxi. 12-14, is Jehovah’s 
altar,” whereas ‘‘ under the law of Deuteronomy, there are to be three fixed cities of 
refuge,” can hardly be seriously meant in the face of the distinct reference to the future 
appointment of cities,of refuge in the passage in Exodus. 

+ ‘‘ The first legislation and the code of Deuteronomy take the land of Canaan as 
their basis. They give directions for the life of Jehovah’s people in the land He gives 
them. The Levitical legislation starts from the sanctuary and the priesthood. Its 
object is to develop the theory of a religious life which has its centre in the sanctuary, 
and is ruled by principles of holiness radiating forth from Jehovah’s dwelling-place. 
The first two legislations deal with Israel as a nation: in the third Israel is a church, 


and as such is habitually addressed as a ‘Congregation’ (“édak), a word characteristic 
of the Levitical law ” (p. 318). 
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ordinances of worship and the ministers of religion finds its place in 
the former rather than in the latter. 

In matters of this description Deuteronomy makes explicit refer- 
ence to pre-existing laws. In xxiv. 8,9, there is direct allusion to 
the law of leprosy previously given (Lev. xiii., xiv.) with an injunc- 
tion to obey it, and mention of the case of Miriam which had arisen 
under it (Num. xii.) The introductory portion of Deuteronomy is 
filled with arguments and earnest exhortations based upon the ante- 
cedent history of Israel, which find their only illustration in the pre- 
ceding books. Deut. x. 8, 9; xviii. I, 2, speak of duties previously 
assigned and support allotted to the tribe of Levi, with specific refer- 
ence in each case to former declarations on the subject and a verbal 
quotation from Num. xviii. 20, the context of which clearly defines 
the relative status of priests and Levites. Deut. xi. 6 appeals to 
the overthrow of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xvi.), which the critics 
have not yet succeeded in disentangling from the uprising of the 
Levite Korah against the special prerogatives of the Aaronic priest- 
hood. The removal (Deut. xii. 15) of the restriction requiring every 
animal slain for food, to be presented at the sanctuary, is a plain allusion 
to the law (Lev. xvii. 3 ff.) which could only have been enacted in 
the wilderness, as its very terms imply, and was an important safeguard 
against idolatry as the people were then situated. It was, obviously, 
impracticable in Canaan,* however, and is therefore formally abro- 
gated before their entrance into the promised land. The blessing of 
Levi (Deut. xxxiii. 7-10) abounds in allusions to the preceding his- 
tory and enactments. Deuteronomy thus by its own express state- 
ments recognizes the existence and binding authority of a more de- 
tailed antecedent legislation respecting matters to which it only 
alludes in a brief and summary manner. 

It is to be observed further that Deuteronomy does distinguish be- 
tween priests and Levites. In xviii. 1, “all the tribe of Levi” 
is a superfluous addition to the standing phrase, “the priests the Le- 
vites,” if it is simply co-extensive in signification (comp. Neh. xi. 20: 
“Israel, the priests, the Levites.”) The intention manifestly is to 
affirm, both of the priests and of the entire tribe to which they be- 
long, that they are without inheritance. Accordingly in the follow- 
ing verses statements are made respecting first the priest (vv. 3-5), 
then the Levite (vv. 6-8). And throughout the entire book, wherever 
priests are spoken of, the functions ascribed to them are either those 
assigned to the priests in the Levitical law, or are entirely consistent 





* Even the local sanctuaries, by which Prof. W. R.S. seeks to account for it, would 
not render it tolerable. 
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with them; while on the contrary, the Levite is in repeated pas- 
sages (e. g., xiv. 29) associated with needy or dependent classes as with 
them an object of generous beneficence. The distinction between 
Levitical priests and Levites generally is also made in xxvii. 9, 12, 14. 
The priests of this book, as all admit, are those of the tribe of Levi 
who discharge priestly functions, and are distinguished from. those 
Levites who do not. But who in the tribe are privileged to be 
priests? Deut. x. 6 tells us that Aaron was priest, and his son suc- 
ceeded him. The Levitical law declares that the priesthood was 
limited to Aaron’s family. The critics infer from Deut. xviii. 6, that 
any Levite who is disposed to do so, may become a priest by pre- 
senting himself at the sanctuary and claiming the right to exercise 
priestly functions. We think it more reasonable to understand the 
verse in a manner, which is equally consistent with its language and 
is moreover in harmony with the Levitical law, viz: that any Levite, 
whether belonging to the seed of Aaron or not, is privileged to go to 
the sanctuary and perform such ministrations as are allowed to Le- 
vites of the same grade; if of priestly stock, he may act as priest; 
if not, he may perform those subordinate offices which are allowed 
to Levites.* 

The characteristic expression for the priests in the book of Deute- 
ronomy is “the priests the Levites,” or rather as the words should 
be rendered, “the Levitical priests” (xvii.g, 18; xviii. 1; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 
g). In Leviticus and Numbers this phrase is never employed, but we 
find instead “ the priests, the sons of Aaron” (Lev. i. 5, 8, 11; ii. 2; 
iii. 2; xiii. 2; xxi.1; Num. iii. 3; x.8). This striking difference, how- 
ever, involves no real discrepancy, for the sons of Aaron were of 
course Levites; and “ Levitical priests’? no more proves that priests 
and Levites are convertible terms than “ Egyptian priests’ would im- 
ply that all Egyptians were, or, if they chose, might be priests. This 
expression is, moreover, found in books where the distinctions of the 
Levitical law are plainly recognized.t The occurrence in the preceding 
books of the Pentateuch of the expression “ the priests the sons of 
Aaron,” along with such phrases as Aaron the priest, the sons of 
Aaron the priest, Eleazar the priest, etc., is altogether natural, be- 
cause these were the persons who filled the office at the time, and to 


* Ministering to the LoRD was a function of the Levites as well as the priests (1 
Chron. xv. 2; see also 1 Sam. ii. 11, 18 ; iii. 1). 

+ Thus Josh. iii. 3; viii. 33, comp. xxi. 4 ff.: ‘‘ the children of Aaron the priest which 
were of the Levites” ; also 2 Chron. v. 5 (where Prof. W.R. S. accepts the reading, 
‘*the Levite priests,” in preference to that in the parallel passage 1 Kings viii. 4, 
‘‘the priests and the Levites,” p. 436), xxx. 27, where the sense plainly shows the in- 
sertion of “and” to be inadmissible. 
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whom the divine directions were immediately given; just as we read 
in later times of Eli the priest, the sons of Eli the priest, etc. (1 Sam. 
i. 3, 9), when these are the persons intended. But in Deuteronomy, 
which gives no personal directions to individuals, but contemplates 
the priests of the future as a body, a general designation, such as 
Levitical priests, was more appropriate. 

That priestly functions should be attributed to the tribe of Levi* 
(x. 8; xxxiii. 8, 10), because they were entrusted to a particular fam- 
ily in that tribe, is by the same familiar use of language, as in Gen. xlix. 
10 the sceptre is ascribed to Judah because wielded by the royal line 
of David, or as we might speak of the house of Hanover as reigning in 
England because a member of that family is seated on the throne, or 
of the American troops at the siege of Yorktown without naming the 
particular colonies which were represented there. 

“The increased provision for the priesthood,” which, we are told 
(p. 440), is “ one of the chief innovations of the ritual law,” is a sheer 
creation of the critics. If by one section of a law a given officer is 
allowed certain fees for specific services, and another section assigns 
him a regular salary, critics of the modern school would infer that 
these sections are separate laws, which were in operation at different 
periods; and that the latter belongs to a time when these officials 
were more generously dealt with than they had been previously. 





* The Professor is mistaken in saying (p. 437) that according to “ Deut. xviii. 1 seg. 
the whole tribe of Levi has a claim on the altar gifts, the first-fruits, and other priestly 
offerings.” This belongs to the priests, as explicitly appears from vv. 3-5 ; the Levites 
have a share in the Lorn’s inheritance (ver. 1). What this embraces is not defined here, 
but is assumed as known from the Levitical law. When the LorD promises to be their 
inheritance, He surely does not design that the only subsistence of the entire tribe, ex- 
cept those who were on duty at the sanctuary, should be such occasional invitations as 
they might receive to religious festivals (Deut. xvi. 14; xxvi. 11,12). This necessarily 
implies the Levitical tithe, of which Prof. W. R. S. says ‘‘ Deuteronomy knows nothing”; 
and “ the patrimony ” referred to in ver. 8 implies the Levitical cities, notwithstanding the 
fact that at the date to which he has seen fit to assign Deuteronomy, they “‘ lay outside 
the kingdom of Judah.” The list given of these cities in Josh. xxi., the Professor tells 
us, is “really part of the Levitical law,” which on his theory is post exilic ; only he 
does not explain the puzzle that 35 cities are assigned to the Levites, and but 13 to the 
priests, though, as he informs us in another place (p. 383), ‘‘on the return from captivity 
very few Levites in comparison with the full priests cared to attach themselves to the 
temple (Neh. vii. 39, seg.)"" That Gezer, though assigned to the Levites, was not con- 
quered till the time of Solomon (p. 441), only shows what appears equally from other 
cases, that the entire land was divided among the tribes before all of it had been wrested 
from the Canaanites. That citizens of other tribes were joint occupants of some of 
these cities with the Levites, merely proves that the latter were not numerous enough 
to fill all the places allotted to them, That Abiathar could own a field in Anathoth, 
and Jeremiah buy one, is 20 infraction of law (p. 428), whether a plot of ground in the 
city is meant (Lev. xxv. 33), or a field in the suburbs, which could not indeed be sold 
so as to be even temporarily alienated from the tribe (ver. 34), but may, for all that we 
know, have been to a greater or less extent parcelled amongst individual owners, 
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The proper legal provision for the priests and Levites is fully stated 
in the Levitical law. Deuteronomy does not deal with this subject 
in any professed or formal way; it only incidentally makes mention 
of certain perquisites which they should receive, or attentions which 
should be shown them.* And he who can find a discrepancy in this, 
must have a very keen critical sense. But it is alleged that there are 
no traces of the Pentateuchal law in the historical and other books 
of the Old Testament until ages after the death of Moses; and that 
both the facts of the history and the statements of the sacred writers 
are inconsistent with the existence of Deuteronomy before Josiah or 
of the Levitical law before Ezra. Of course if this is so, the Mosaic 
authorship of the law must be abandoned. But, on the other hand, 


* It is not surprising if we find it difficult to adjust some of the particulars in a sys- 
tem of legislation belonging to so remote a period, and to a state of things so different 
from ourown. Jurists are sometimes in doubt as to the precise meaning of legislators 
in modern times; but in such cases they never admit a discrepancy, if there is any ra- 
tional way of avoiding it. If critics would adopt the same rule, which is a simple dic- 
tate of common sense, they would find fewer perplexities. In Num. xviii. 18 the flesh 
of the firstlings is the priests’ ; in Deut. xv. 19, 20 the offerer is to eat it before the Lorp 
with his household, “ the priest of course receiving,” as Prof. W. R.S. correctly suggests, 
“ the usual share of each victim.” In this class of victims the priest received the whole ; 
but why might he not return to the offerer all that was needed for his sacrificial meal? 
The direction to the offerer to hold such a festival isan injunction to the priests to sup- 
ply him with what was requisite forthe purpose. There is a difference, however, which, 
in the Professor’s judgment, “cannot be explained away, for according to Deut. xiv. 
24, the firstlings might be turned into money, and materials of a feast bought with 
them. But in Num. xviii. 17, it is forbidden to redeem any firstling fit for sacrifice.” 
But the thing prohibited and the thing allowed are quite distinct. The owner would 
“redeem ” his firstling, if he paid an estimated sum, and retained the animal himself ; 
this might be a temptation to cupidity, to cheapen the estimate, and thus pay an inad- 
equate sum. But.where the distance from the sanctuary was so great as to make lit- 
eral transportation of the animal thither impossible or onerous, its alienation by an 
honest sale freed the owner from any selfish temptation, and the consecration of its 
equivalent in money fulfilled the spirit of the statute. The alleged discrepancy in 
tithes is removed by observing that the tithe spoken of in Deuteronomy is quite distinct 
from that in Leviticus and Numbers. It was additional to it, and was appropriated toa 
different purpose. The Jews paid both tithes, as there is abundant evidence—a burden 
which they would not have submitted to, if this had not been believed to be the mean- 
ing of the law, whether it was enacted after the exile or was ordained by Moses. “The 
priest’s share of a sacrifice in Deuteronomy consists of inferior parts.” But this, so far 
from conflicting with the more ample provision made for them in the Levitical law, 
necessarily implies the existence of that provision. The distinguished position as- 
signed to priests in Deuteronomy as the Lorp’s ministers, and the highest judicial 
authority in the land, forbids the idea that a miserable pittance was doled out for their 
support. The perquisite in Deut. xviii. 3, is a special allowance from every animal 
slain for sacred purposes; the phrase rendered ‘“‘ offer a sacrifice” has a broader 
meaning than the regular sacrifices properly so called, and has even been supposed 
by some to embrace all animals slain for food. It is probably intended to indemnify 
the priests for the change made (Deut. xii. 15) in the law of sacrjfice, as a substitute 
for what they received as their due when no animal was allowed to be slain even for 
domestic purposes elsewhere than at the sanctuary. 
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if that law is distinctly traceable through all the post-Mosaic history 
and writings, its genuineness is completely vindicated. 

How then stands the evidence? The Professor begins his investiga- 
tion by summarily ruling out two important witnesses (p. 218), “I 
exclude the book of Joshua because it in all its parts hangs closely 
together with the Pentateuch.” It is our only source of information 
respecting the period immediately succeeding the life of Moses; but 
as it carries the “ legal fiction” through another generation, it is un- 
trustworthy and must be abandoned. “And, on the other hand, I 
exclude for the present the narrative of Chronicles, which was writ- 
ten long after the reformation of Ezra, and has not the character of a 
primary source for the earlier history.” It claims to be based on early 
contemporary records, which Prof. W. R.S. admits to be the case with 
“the historical books from Judges to Kings.’” It names its sources, 
which were still accessible to its readers, and appeals to them in ver- 
ification of its statements; so that its acceptance under these circum- 
stances as a reliable history, and especially its admission to the canon, 
assure us that there has been no tampering with the facts. Chron- 
icles, written after the exile, when the people were zealously engaged 
in restoring the institutions of their fathers, concerns itself largely 
with the history of worship. Samuel and Kings, though covering 
the same period of the history, were written with a different aim, and 
omit much upon this subject which Chronicles records. Does the 
silence of the former outweigh the positive declarations of the latter, 
and justify their being set aside as pure invention or as Levitical ser- 
monizing ?* (p. 420). 

However, let Joshua and Chronicles be excluded; what is the tes- 
timony of the remaining books? And first let us inquire respecting 
the period immediately succeeding Joshua, that of the Judges. In 
Judg. xix. 18, the Levite says, “1 am going,” not to one of the houses 
of the LORD, but “ to the house of the LORD,” as if he knew of but one, 
and this was near his residence “in the recesses of Mount Ephraim.” 
From xviii. 31 we learn more definitely that “the house of God was 
in Shiloh,” where “the tabernacle of the congregation” had been 
set up in the time of Joshua (Josh. xviii. 1, xix. 51), and where it 
had accordingly continued since. It is not here stated with exact- 
ness how much longer it remained there; other passages give infor- 





* We cannot here turn aside to answer the specific objections made to the truth and 
reliability of Chronicles further than to say that they all rest on the unproved assumption 
that the only sources accessible to the writer were the books of Samuel and Kings ; so 
that everything additional to, or varying from, their statements falls under the sus- 
picion of being inference, conjecture, or pure invention. 
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mation upon this point; but that it was a considerable period, ap. 
pears from its measuring the duration of the worship of Micah’s 
graven image in Dan. “ The feast of the LORD” * was also annually 
observed in Shiloh (xxi. 19). The people came to the ark to inquire 
of the LoRD (Judg. xx. 27; comp. Ex. xxv. 22). This most sacred arti- 
cle of the Mosaic tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 10 ff.) is called by its ancient 
name “ the ark of the covenant” (Num. x. 33; xiv. 44), implying that it 
contained the tables of the covenant (Ex. xxxiv. 28), as Moses had di- 
rected (Ex. xxv. 21; Deut. x. 1-5). It had been taken to Bethel 
_ (wrongly translated “the house of God,” Judg. xx. 18, 26, 31; xxi. 2) 
temporarily, as appears from ver, 27, that it might be near the scene 
of conflict at Gibeah (ver. 31), as was done in later times in the bat- 
tle with the Philistines (1 Sam. iv. 3), in the hope that the words of 
Moses (Num. x. 35) might be verified in their experience. The ark 
was in priestly custody, as the law required; and the priest who 
“stood before” it (Deut. x. 8) was Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron. Sacrifices were freely offered in the presence of the 
ark, though Bethel was only a provisional place of worship pro hdc 
vice ; hence it was necessary to build an altar for the purpose (Judg. 
xxi. 4), and as soon as the war was ended the camp was removed to 
Shiloh (ver. 12).+ 


* Interpreters have not been agreed whether this was the passover or the feast of 
tabernacles. Prof. W. R. S. says of it (p. 257), ‘‘ This appears to have been a vintage 
feast, like the Pentateuchal Feast of Tabernacles, for it was accompanied by dances in 
the vineyards (Judg. xxi. 21), and according to the correct rendering of 1 Sam. i. 20, 21, it 
took place when the new year came in, that is, at the close of the agricultural year, 
which ended with the ingathering of the vintage (Ex. xxxiv. 22).” If the considerations 
which he adduces have any force, it was so very ‘‘like the Pentateuchal feast ” as to be 
identical with it. The characteristic expression borrowed from Ex. xxxiv. 22 implies 
acquaintance with that law of the three Mosaic festivals, and makes it strange that the 
Professor should say in the very same paragraph that Shiloh was visited ‘‘ not three 
times a year according to the Pentateuchal law, but at an annual feast.” Especially as 
on a subsequent page (p. 341) he affirms in evidence of the existence and operation of 
the first legislation at this very time: ‘‘ The annual feasts—at least that of the autumn, 
which seems to have been best observed—are often alluded to... . . The proof that 
this law was known and acknowledged in all its leading provisions is as complete as the 
proof that the Levitical law was still unheard of.” We think it is a great deal more 
complete. Butlet that pass. The first legislation enjoins the three annual feasts (Ex. 
xxiv. 14 ff.) as explicitly and emphatically as the law of Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 
Either the three festivals were observed at this time, and then his suggestion of a de- 
parture from Pentateuchal law is gratuitous. Or the neglect of some of the festivals 
on his own admission does not disprove the existence of the law requiring them. The 
Professor may choose either alternative. When he says of the feast at Shiloh, ‘‘ It had 


not a strictly national character, for in Judg. xxi. Ig, it appears to be only locally - 


known, and to have the character of a village festival,” all the seeming plausibility of 
his remark arises from an inaccuracy in the Authorized Version. ‘‘ There is a feast of 
the Lorp” should be ‘‘ The feast of the Lorp is, etc.” The idolatrous parallel in 
Shechem (Judg. ix. 27) is nothing to the purpose. 

+ The failure to exterminate the Canaanites with its natural result of alliances with 
them and the worship of their gods, to which all the troubles of the period are traced 
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The events recorded Judg. xviii—xxi. belong, as is universally 
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allowed, to the early part of the period of the Judges. And then, as 
we have seen, there was but one house of God and there was an 
Aaronic priesthood. The opening chapters of Samuel will tell us how 
it was at the close of that period. “The house of the LorD” (1 
Sam. i. 7, 24) was still in Shiloh.* In it was the lamp of God (iii. 3), 
which burned nightly (Ex. xxvii. 20; xxx. 8), and the ark with its 
cherubim (1 Sam. iv. 4). Thither Elkanah went up yearly to worship 
and sacrifice (i. 3). Shiloh was visited with this view, not, as the 
Professor tells us (p. 257), “by pilgrims from the surrounding country 
of Ephraim,” but by all Israel (ii. 14, 22, 29). This was the one pre- 





Deuteronomy, to both of which there are many verbal allusions. 


scribed place of sacrifice (ii. 29). Here there was an Aaronic priest- 


in the book of Judges, was an offence against both the first legislation and the law of 


The historical refer- 


ences are also frequent, see particularly Judg. xi. 13 ff. Technical expressions also 
occur, borrowed from the language of the law. The term for the ‘‘ Congregation” gath- 
ered for the sacred war against Gibeah (Judg. xx. 1; xxi. 10, 13) is the one Prof. W. R.S. 
tells us (p. 318) is ‘‘ characteristic of the Levitical law’; another equally character- 
istic is rendered ‘‘lewdness ” (Judg. xx. 6; see Lev. xviii. 17; xix. 29, where it is 
translated ‘‘ wickedness.”) The phrase ‘‘ put away evil from Israel” (Judg. xx. 13), is 
frequent in Deuteronomy and peculiar to it (Deut. xiii. 5; xvii. 12, etc., etc.), and the 
punishment of Gibeah for its gross crime was in obedience to Deut. xiii. 12 ff. 
‘* Wrought folly in Israel” (Judg. xx. 6, 10; xix. 23, 24) is from Deut. xxii. 21 ; Judg. 
xxi. 17 alludes to Deut. xxv. 6, not only in thought, but with a verbal correspondence 


that does not appear in the English Bible ; so Judg. x. 14 to Deut. xxxii. 37, 38. 


The 


law of the Nazirite (Num. vi. I-5) was in force (Judg. xiii. 4, 5,14; xvi.17; 1 Sam. i. 11) ; 
the vow of irremediable destruction (Judg. i. 17; xxi. 11; comp. Deut. xx. 17; Lev. 
XXVii. 29) ; the irrevocable character of a vow (Judg. xi. 35, 36; comp. Deut. xxiii. 21-23.) 

* But says Prof. W. R. S. (p. 258), ‘‘ We find glaring departures from the very principles 
of the Pentateuchal sanctuary. The ark stood, not in the tabernacle, but in a temple 
with door-posts and folding doors, which were thrown open during the day (1 Sam. i. 
g; iii. 15). Access to the temple was not guarded on rules of Levitical sanctity.” And 
this in the face of ii. 22, where the Shiloh sanctuary is called ‘‘the tabernacle of the 
congregation,” identifying it with the old Mosaic tent of meeting (Ex. xxix. 4), and of 
2 Sam. vii. 6, where God says to David, ‘‘I have not dwelt in any house since the time 
that I brought up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have walked 
in a tent and in a tabernacle.” The Mosaic tent had been the sole sanctuary through- 
out this entire period, until the ark was removed to Zion. During its long abode at 
Shiloh, more solid structures would naturally be erected in and about the court for the 
accommodation of the resident priests, the reception of offerings, and other purposes of 
convenience, like the chambers subsequently in the temple (1 Kin. vi. 5; Jer. xxxv. 2, 
4). The doors and door-posts were no doubt those of the court or the entire sacred en- 
closure. To throw open the innermost part of the temple to public view would be an incon- 
ceivable profanation, not only to Israelitish, but to pagan ideas. Because Samuel slept in 
the temple where the ark of God was—slept, that is, in one of the chambers already ad- 
verted to—the Professor seems to think that he made a bedroom of the holy of holies. If 
he were told of some servant who blacked boots in the mansion where President Gar- 
field lay sick, we suppose he would straightway infer that this menial occupation was car- 
ried on by the President’s bedside. And upon the basis of such perversions as this he 
concludes, ‘‘ These things strike at the root of the Levitical system of access to God.” 

+ This passage flatly contradicts the extraordinary comment which the Professor 


makes (p. 288) upon Jer. vii. 22, ‘‘ It is impossible to give a flatter contradiction to the 
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hood, Eli and his sons (i. 3) being descended from Ithamar, the son 
of Aaron (1 Chron. xxiv. 3; 1 Sam. xxii. 20; 1 Kin. ii. 27). And this was 
the only lawful priesthood; for God says (1 Sam. ii. 27, 28) of his 
father Aaron, to whom He had appeared in Egypt, in Pharaoh’s house, 
“I chose him out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, to offer 
upon mine altar, to burn incense, to wear an ephod before me; and 
I gave unto the house of thy father all the offerings made by fire of 
the children of Israel.” And no other priesthood than that of Aaron 
is recognized at any subsequent time under the Old Testament; not 
a priest is named who was not descended from Aaron; and no other 
can be shown to have performed any priestly function at the sanctu- 
ary. The position of the Levites in the time of the Judges is also 
that which is assigned to them by thelaw. They are spoken of as so- 
journers (Judg. xvii. 7-9 ; xix. 1), because they had no inheritance like 
other tribes. They took down the ark of the LoRD,* when sent back 
by the Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 15), while the men who looked at the ark 
were smitten by a great slaughter (ver. 19), and Uzzah was smitten 
for presuming to take hold of it (2 Sam. vi. 7; comp. Num. iv. 15, 20). 
Beth-shemesh being a priestly city (Josh. xxi. 16) must have con- 
tained those who could rightfully offer sacrifices on the arrival of the 
ark. Samuel, who was a Levitet (1 Chron. vi. 28), notwithstanding 
the fact that his father is called an Ephrathite (1 Sam. i. 1) in conse- 
quence of his residing within the bounds of Ephraim (comp. Judg. 
xvii. 7), performed subordinate ministries at the tabernacle (1 Sam. ii. 
11; comp. Num. viii. 22). 





traditional theory that the Levitical system was enacted in the wilderness.” He migh 
as well quote Luke xiv. 26, in proof that the Gospel prohibits filial affection. 


* Prof. W. R.S. (p. 427) finds an “‘ irregularity ” in the fact that ‘‘ according to the Le- 
vitical law it is the function of the Levites to carry the ark ; in the history the ark is borne 
by the priests (Josh. iii. 3; vi. 6; viii. 33 ; 1 Kin. viii. 3).” But this is no ‘‘ irregularity ” 
whatever. The priests, being themselves Levites, had of course a legal right to do 
whatever was performed by the latter. Hence on occasions of specia! solemnity 
priests were bearers of the ark ; while on all ordinary occasions the Levites were com- 
petent. Accordingly 2 Sam. xv. 24, 29 where ‘‘ the Levites aid the chief priests in 
carrying the ark” does not need for its explanation the unfounded suggestion ‘‘ that 
before Ezekiel priests and Levites are not two separate classes.” Conveying the ark 
in a cart (2 Sam. vi. 3) was in violation of the law, and led to a disastrous issue (vv. 
6, 7); this was recognized and corrected (ver. 13). 


+ Samuel did not become a priest, as Prof. W. R. S. affirms (p. 259). The ephod, which 
he wore, is not that ‘‘ which the law confines to the high-priest,” for it was a ‘‘ linen 
ephod” (1 Sam. ii. 18), while that of the high-priest (Ex. xxviii. 6) was of more costly 
materials. Nor is it true that he wore ‘‘ the high-priestly mantle.” One article of the 
high-priest’s dress was a mantle (A. V. robe) made as is described (Ex. xxviii. 31 ff.) 
But others besides priests wore mantles ; so that when Samuel’s mother made him a 
little one (A. V. coat) year by year, she did not invade the high-priest’s prerogative. 
Thus ‘‘ the startling irregularities ” after all amount to nothing. 
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The alleged departures from the ritual law at Shiloh were not really 
such. Eli’s sons “ made irregular exactions, and, in particular, would 
not burn the fat of the sacrifice till they had secured a portion of un 
cooked meat (1 Sam. ii. 12 seg.) Under the Levitical ordinance this 
claim was perfectly regular... . (Lev. vii. 30 seg.; x. 15). But at 
Shiloh the claim was viewed as illegal and highly wicked ” (p. 258). 
The sin of Eli’s sons, and that which so disgusted the worshippers, 
was, that they forcibly insisted on having their share before the LORD 
had His; and further, they claimed over and above what the law al: 
lowed. Their legal portion was a matter of course, and is not par) 
ticularly spoken of; but when the servant, with his fleshhook, seized 
upon whatever he could get without leave or license, this was both 
offensive and unauthorized. And when the priestly perquisite was 
demanded before the fat was given to God upon the altar, and violence 
was threatened if this was not conceded, the worship of Jehovah was 
plainly subordinated to priestly gain. The abominable character of the 
proceeding cannot be glossed over by any reference to the Levitical 
requisitions.* Resistance to such impiety and selfish greed is not 
fitly spoken of as “attaching importance to details.” 

But what is to be thought of the sacrifices offered elsewhere than 
at the sanctuary in the period of the Judges and by others than priests 
the sons of Aaron? Two facts are obvious upon the surface which 
regulate this whole matter. The first is, that there is no mention in 
the entire book of Judges, from beginning to end, of any legitimate 
sanctuary but that at Shiloh, or any lawful priest not descended from 
Aaron. In every instance of reputed irregularity it appears by the 
record that there was no stated or continuous departure from Leviti- 
cal rules, but only a deviation strictly limited to the occasion which 
called it forth. A second fact, equally apparent, is, that these devia- 
tions are invariably linked with immediate divine manifestations. In 
the lamentable condition to which the people were reduced, Jehovah, 
or the angel of Jehovah, appeared from time to time on their behalf. 
In every such instance sacrifices were offered on the spot by those 
to whom the Lord thus appeared; and in the absence of such a the- 
ophany, sacrifices were never offered except at Shiloh or in the 
presence of the ark, and by priests of the house of Aaron. Wherever 





* The ritual of the peace-offering as given (Lev. iii. 1 ff.) required the presentation 
of the victim, laying on of hands, slaying the animal, removing the fat and burning it 
upon the altar as a sweet savour unto the Lorp. A supplemental law (vii. 28 ff.) 
specifies the portion to be given to the priests and the religious ceremonies to be ob- 
served in connection with it; but it affords no justification for the atrocious claim that 
the priestly portion should have precedence over that which was destined to the altar, 
or that these should ever be ranked on a par. 
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God appears, the place becomes, for that moment, holy ground (Ex. 
iii. 5; Josh. v. 15; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18). It possesses, for the time, 
the sanctity of the tabernacle. And the law that restricts sacrificial 
worship, in ordinary times, to the place where God statedly manifests 
Himself, cannot forbid due worship being paid to Him in any other 
place which He may make the scene of an extraordinary revelation. 
To this extent only Ex. xx. 24 authorizes altars elsewhere than at the 
sanctuary. Similarly, the divinely-appointed priests alone were au- 
thorized ordinarily to draw near to God and officiate at His altar. 
Other men could approach Him acceptably only through their inter- 
vention. But if God himself sees fit, in any case, to dispense with 
sacerdotal mediation, the man to whom He comes near by an im- 
mediate gracious manifestation, is thereby warranted to present his 
homage directly to Him in whose presence he stands. 

Thus (Judg. ii. 1-5) the angel of the LORD appeared to the people 
at Bochim, and they sacrificed there unto the LORD; so to Gideon, 
with a like result (vi. 20-22); a second appearance to Gideon, with 
explicit directions which he obeys (vv. 25 ff); a supernatural mani- 
festation to Manoah and a sacrifice (xiii. 16 ff.) And these are posi- 
tively all the instances of irregular sacrifice in the book of Judges which 
are not distinctly stigmatized as idolatrous. No one of these places was 
subsequently a place of sacrifice; and Gideon and Manoah are no- 
where said to have sacrificed again. The altar of Gideon, said to be 
still remaining in Ophrah (Judg. vi. 24), was, in all likelihood, a monu- 
mental altar, as Ex. xvii. 15; Josh. xxii. 26 ff. It does not appear 
that Gideon ever offered upon it; when directed to make a sacrifice 
immediately after (ver. 25), he built another altar. Much less does it 
appear that it was used for sacrifice after his time. If a writer were 
to tell us that the fort of Ticonderoga is there to this day, we need 
not infer that the ancient hostilities are still continued. “Judg. xi. 11, 
“ Jephthah uttered all his words before the LORD in Mizpeh,” east of 
the Jordan, and (xx. 1) “the congregation was gathered together unto 
the LORD in Mizpeh,” west of Jordan; these statements do not im- 
ply that either Mizpeh was a sanctuary. There is no allusion to sacri- 
fices in either instance. “ Before the LORD” simply implies a solemn 
recognition of God’s presence (Gen. xiii. 13; xxvii. 7; 1 Sam. xxvi. 
19; Ps. cxvi. 9). That they who bring a sacrifice are said to “ offer” 
it (Judg. xxi. 4; 1 Sam. ii. 13) does not imply that every one could 
perform priestly functions; for like expressions are used in the Leviti- 
cal law itself (Lev. xix. 5). We do not suppose that the Professor 
will dispute the reality of the divine appearances recorded in Judges ; 
but if he did, this would not disturb our argument. For the theopha- 
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nies and the sacrifices are firmly linked together; and if there is no 
evidence that the former took place, there is none that the latter were 
offered. 


But the Professor tells us (p. 256) that 


—‘‘all God’s acts of grace mentioned in the book of Judges, all His calls to repentance, 
and all the ways in which He appears from time to time to support His people. . 

are connected with this same local worship. The call to repentance is never a call to 
put aside the local sanctuaries, and worship only before the ark at Shiloh. .... If the 
Pentateuchal programme of worship, and the rules which it lays down for the adminis- 
tration of the dispensation of grace, existed in these days, they were at least absolutely 
suspended. It was not according to the law that Jehovah administered His grace to 
Israel during the period of the Judges.” 


There were no “local sanctuaries,” as we have seen, except the 
idolatrous shrines; and every call to forsake Baal and Ashtoreth and 
return to Jehovah, was a summons to abandon them and worship in 
Shiloh; and their cries unto the Lord (Judg. iii. 9; iv. 3, etc.) doubt- 
less found expression at the altar and the sanctuary. The infrequent 
mention of the sanctuary in Shiloh in the course of this period can 
throw no doubt upon its continuity ; for we find it at the end of the 
period just where and as it was at the beginning, and as it had been 
from the days of Joshua. The regular operation of established insti- 
tutions is taken for granted by historians, and seems to demand no 
special record. And the writer of Judges professedly devotes him- 
self to reciting the instances of apostasy, punishment, and deliverance 
(ii. 11-19), while the intervals of rest and pious obedience are passed 
over with a simple mention of their existence (iii. 11, 30; viii. 28, etc.) 
But if Shiloh was the religious centre of the true worshippers of Je- 
hovah, why was it not the fountain-head of religious power, the spring 
of every religious movement? Why did not the trumpet-call to re- 
pentance issue from its priests, and each recurring revival spread from 
Shiloh outward? Why this seeming paralysis of the regularly insti- 
tuted ordinances and means of grace, and of the duly authorized min- 
isters of religion? the Church may well ask, and hang her head in 
shame. With all the deduction for the unrecorded influence that 
emanated from the sanctuary, and this was doubtless great at this, 
as at every, epoch, it must still ve confessed that things are not alto- 
gether as on theory might have been expected. Nor were they when 
the Redeemer came to His own and His own received Him not. Nor 
were they at the reformation of Luther. 

But how does this discredit the existence of a central sanctuary and 
an Aaronic priesthood? The body is nourished and strengthened by 
its ordinary food; and nothing more might seem requisite when it is 
in a healthy condition ; and yet remedies may become necessary which 
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are quite aside from the regularly prescribed diet. The people had 
no other medium of acceptable approach to God, of expressing their 
homage or obtaining His saving help, than by the established ordi- 
nances of worship. But God was not limited to these in His dealings 
with His people; His grace is broader than the channels through 
which it ordinarily flows. Special divine influences were not restricted 
to the sanctuary even in the days of Moses (Num. xi. 26-29). The 
Romish error of an external Church as the sole dispenser of grace 
finds no sanction under the Old Testament more than under the 
New. 

And no exposition of the Levitical institutions, which places regu- 
larity of ritual observance upon a par with the. spirit it was designed 
to express, can make them tally with the history of Israel, the devout 
breathings of the psalmists, or the teachings of the prophets. The 
ritualism of the law may be emphasized to such a degree as to bring 
Leviticus into disharmony with the abundant inculcations of spiritual 
obedience in Deuteronomy ; to make it antagonistic to the declarations 
of Isaiah i. 11 ff., Amos v. 21 ff., and Micah vi. 8 (p. 287); and to 
represent it as the grand essential of a religious reformation under 
the law “to re-establish the stated burnt-offering, and the due atoning 
ritual before the ark in the hands of the legitimate priesthood, and on 
the pattern of the service in the wilderness” (p. 263). And then the 
fact may be established that no such system is traceable in Israel be- 
fore the rise of post-exilic Pharisaism. But the question will recur, is 
it Leviticus that is at fault, or the wrong interpretation which has been 
foisted upon it? Is Leviticus post-exilic, or has Prof. W. R. S. simply 
misconceived the spirit of the law and the method of its administra- 
tion? He tells us (p. 213), “ The Israelite had no right to draw a dis- 
tinction between the spirit and the letter of the law.” He was obliged 
to do this on numberless occasions. David and his men, in danger of 
perishing with hunger, ate the shewbread. The priests in the temple 
profaned the Sabbath and were blameless. The rites of burial were 
defiling. Ezekiel threatens Israel that they shall be compelled to eat 
defiled bread among the Gentiles. Aaron, in his grief, burned the sin- 
offering instead of eating it in the holy place, and was justified in so 
doing (Lev. x. 19, 20). Hezekiah prayed (2 Chron. xxx. 19) that the good 
LORD would pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, 
the LorD God of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to 
the purification of the sanctuary. The law, whose fundamental tenets 
are (Lev. xix. 2), “ Ye shall be holy, for I the LORD your God am holy,” 
and (ver. 18), ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” not only makes 
the spiritual meaning the essential thing in every rite, but puts that 
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spiritual meaning above any external rite whatever. Samuel is a true 
interpreter of it when he says (1 Sam. xv. 22), “ Hath the LORD as 
great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice 
of the LORD? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” 

When Israel sinned with the golden calf and broke their covenant 
with God which had just been ratified, the offence was not atoned, 
nor the breach repaired by any ritual. On the contrary, the taberna- 
cle was removed outside of the camp (Ex. xxxiii. 7). There was no 
demand of sacrifice or lustration, but only of repentance and humilia- 
tion (vv. 4 ff.) The people were sorely punished (xxxii. 27, 35), but at 
Moses’ earnest intercession they were forgiven (vv. 30 ff.) When they 
sinned at Kadesh by refusing to go into the promised land, not a word 
was said of sacrificial expiation or of greater zeal in the ceremonial. 
The tabernacle and the altar and the ritual drop out of sight as com- 
pletely as if they did not exist. It was upon Moses’ fervent interces- 
sion (Num. xiv. 11 ff.) that the people were spared from instant de- 
struction, though still condemned to perish in the wilderness; and as 
appears from Josh. v. 5 ff., the rite of circumcision was suspended, the 
breakers of the covenant being deprived of its seal. According to 
Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. the transgression of the people will be 
visited by ever-increasing judgments, culminating in exile from the 
Lorp’s land; and the return of God’s favor is suspended (Lev. xxvi. 
40 ff.; Deut. iv. 29), not upon a punctilious observance of rites and cere- 
monies, but upon confession of their iniquity and the humbling of 
their uncircumcised hearts. 

The principles thus outlined in the law itself govern the book of 
Judges. It records the inflictions by which the Lord from time to time 
recalled the offending people to a sense of their duty and their need 
of divine help. These were enforced by communications from “the 
angel of the LorD”’ (Jud. ii. 1 ff., etc.), as promised (Ex. xxiii. 20 ff.), 
and by prophets (Jud. iv. 4; vi.8, etc. See Deut. xviii. 15 ff.) It was not 
to be expected that the leaders raised up to judge and to deliver the 
people would be from the sacerdotal tribe; Moses’ own successor was 
from the tribe of Ephraim. That Gideon and Samson were called to 
their extraordinary mission not by a summons from the sanctuary, 
but by an immediate divine manifestation at their homes, is in accord- 
ance with the analogy of the call of Moses. And yet neither these 
judgments nor these leaders effected a genuine and thorough reforma- 
tion. The people were gradually sinking from the days of Joshua 
and the elders that overlived him (Judg. ii. 7) to the time of Jephthah 
and Samson; and the priesthood, it must be added, fell from the level 
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of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, to that of his namesake, the son 
of Eli. The first effective measures for a true religious reform had 
their source in Shiloh; they were the work of Samuel, who was 
trained at the sanctuary. 

But the Professor tells us (p. 263): “Samuel did not know of a sys- 
tematic and exclusive system of sacrificial ritual confined to the sanctu- 
ary of the ark”; (p. 261), “ He continued to sacrifice at a variety of 
shrines; and his yearly circuit to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, return- 
ing to Ramah, involved the recognition of all these altars.” The Lord 
declares through Jeremiah (vii. 12, 14; xxvi. 6), that He has abandoned 
Shiloh, “ where He set His name at the first,” on account of the wicked- 
ness of His people Israel, and He will do the same to His house in Jeru- 
salem, “ which is called by His name.” Ps. Ixxviii. 60, 68: “ He for- 
sook the tabernacle of Shiloh,” and “ chose Mount Zion.” The prophet 
and the psalmist know of but two sanctuaries in Israel, success- 
ively sanctioned by the Lord: Shiloh and Zion. As the tabernacle 
was removed from the midst of the camp in consequence of the idola- 
try at Sinai (Ex. xxxiii. 7), so, for a like reason, Israel was bereft of 
the ark, which was sent into captivity in the land of the Philistines 
(1 Sam. iv. 11). God had no sanctuary in Israel from that day for- 
ward. The ark was restored again by the discomfited Philistines. But 
the slaughter of the men in the priestly city of Beth-shemesh showed 
that Israel was not prepared to have Jehovah fix His residence among 
them; and it was an embarrassing question how to dispose of the ark, 
which only spread terror in Israel as it had done among the uncircum- 
cised. It was finally placed provisionally in the obscurity of a private 
house, and guarded, so far as appears, by a pious layman (1 Sam. vii. 1). 

Here is a novel and most extraordinary state of affairs. The ark, 
which as the symbol and pledge of Jehovah’s presence has always 
hitherto been the confidence and the glory of Israel, is now a source 
of alarm. It was not taken back to Shiloh, nor was it taken to Nob, 
when the tabernacle was carried thither (1 Sam. xxi. 1, 6). It was not 
put in any sanctuary. It was simply sheltered in the dwelling of an 
ordinary Israelite. No priest or Levite ministered before it. No 
sacrifices were offered where it was. No pilgrimages were made to it 
(1 Chron. xiii. 3*). And during its long abode in Kirjath-jearim, “all 
the house of Israel lamented after the LORD” (1 Sam. vii. 2). The 
covenant between Jehovah and Israel was severed, and they knew it. 
The Lord no longer had a dwelling-place in the midst of them. 


*In 1 Sam. xiv. 18, as Prof. W. R. S. correctly informs us (p. 94), there seems to be an 
error in the Hebrew text; and there is much to recommend the reading of the LXX, 
which substitutes ‘‘ephod”’ for ‘‘ ark.” 
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Now the one purpose of Samuel’s life was to bring Israel back to 
God, and thus restore these ruptured relations. And absolutely the 
Professor thinks (pp. 262-3), that the thing for him to have done was 
to have taken the ark to Nob, “ for the distance between these towns 
is only a forenoon’s walk,” and to have set up the Levitical service 
under the conduct of the Aaronic priesthood! And because he did 
not do this, the Levitical law could not have been in existence! Such 
reasoning betrays the most astounding misconception of the relation 
between Jehovah and Israel, and of the ritual institutions by which 
that relation was expressed and maintained. Outward regularity in 
the prescribed ceremonial had nothing in it that was acceptable, so 
long as the hearts of the people were alienated from God. Leaving 
the people in their profound but salutary grief at the loss of the sanc- 
tuary, and of God’s visible presence among them, he sought “to have 
them return unto the LORD with all their hearts,” “to prepare their 
hearts unto the LORD and serve Him only” (1 Sam. vii. 3). The wor- 
ship which he conducted was sacrificial, of course; that was the sym- 
bolic form by which penitence and consecration were expressed. But 
the sacrifice was without a sanctuary and without a priesthood. Sam- 
uel officiated, not because he was a regular priest, fer he was not; nor 
by virtue of his being a Levite, which would have given him no legal 
right to offer sacrifice; but in his prophetic character as God’s ambassa- 
dor and representative. But that this function was an extraordinary 
one appears from the fact that it was limited to Samuel alone (1 Sam. 
ix. 13). There is, from the time that the ark was laid up at Kirjath- 
jearim till David removed it to Zion, scarcely a recorded instance of 
sacrifice when Samuel * was not present, except the rash and luckless 
act of Saul, which brought upon him Samuel’s stern reprobation and 
the loss of his kingdom, in spite of his apology that he was forced to 
do as he did by the unavoidable pressure of circumstances (1 Sam. 
xiii. 8-14). Samuel is plainly the centre of the religious life of the 
period. The presence of God, so far as its gracious manifestation to 
Israel is concerned, is for the time linked with the prophet, not with 
the ark. 

The new religious fervor awakened by the ministry of Samuel found 
expression as it could. In the absence of any divinely authorized 
sanctuary we read of men going up to God to Bethel (x. 3), where God 





*In 1 Sam. vii. 9, 17; ix. 12,13; x. 8; xi. 14,15; xvi. 2-5, Samuel is distinctly named 
as the offerer, or at least sanctioned the sacrifice by his presence and participation. Saul 
built an altar (xiv. 35), and he spoke (xv. 15, 21) of the people’s proposing to sacrifice 
the spoils of the Amalekites in Gilgal ; but he cannot have thought of offering in the 
absence of Samuel after the rebuff which he had already received. 
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had met with Jacob; of a high place at Gibeah (x. 5), visited by a com- 
pany of prophets and established probably on account of its proxim- 
ity to their residence; of a yearly sacrifice of David’s family (xx. 6), 
at their home in Bethlehem. These are the only instances of the sort 
which are mentioned except the sacrifices conducted by Samuel him- 
self. All the ado made about “local sanctuaries” prior to the reign 
of David dwindles down to this; and in it there is no departure even 
from the strict letter of the law (1 Kings iii. 2*). 

The worship in high places was irregular and illegal after the tem- 
ple was built. But the fact that they were tolerated by pious princes, 
who contented themselves with abolishing the emblems and practices 
of idolatry found there, only shows that they did not do their whole 
duty ; not that the law which had ruled ever since the days of Moses 
did not exist. They may very easily have persuaded themselves that 
the spirit of the law was maintained if only the abuses were rectified ; 
that if God was sincerely and piously worshipped in these local sanctu- 
aries, there could not be much harm in suffering them to remain. How 
much of the New Testament must have been written after the Refor- 
mation of Luther, if the habitual disregard of its teachings is to be 
accepted as evideyce against their existence? and especially if the 
“popular religion” is made the measure of primitive Christianity ? 


* What is said of David's want of orthodoxy (p. 264) seems for the most part captious. 
David did not wear ‘‘ the priestly ephod ” (2 Sam. vi. 14), but a linen ephod, which was 
worn by priests, but was no part of their prescribed dress ; and, as shown by this in- 
stance and that of Samuel when achild (1 Sam. ii. 18), might be worn by others on sacred 
occasions. ‘‘ He offered sacrifices in person” (ver. 13), and so Prof. W. R.S. tells us (p. 
248) : ‘‘ Solomon officiated at the altar in person (1 Kin. ix. 25)”; and bya like principle 
of interpretation it might have been added that he built the altar with his own hands. If 
Solomon really ‘‘ offered two and twenty thousand oxen and an hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep” in person, at one time, he must have had a weary task (1 Kin. viii. 63). 
‘He blessed the people as a priest in the name of Jehovah” (ver. 18), where ‘‘as 
a priest” is without any warrant in the text. ‘‘ David’s sons were priests (2 Sam. viii. 
18)” ; but though this is the usual sense of the word, it must have a different meaning 
here, since the priests properly so called had already been named in the verse 
preceding. In 1 Chron. xviii. 17 it is paraphrased ‘‘ chief about the king,” which is justi- 
fied by the primary sense of the term, and perhaps by the consideration that this high 
and confidential office was commonly entrusted to priests (comp. eunuch, Gen. xxxix. I, 
not in its proper sense, but as an official title). That he weakly allowed Absalom to 
visit Hebron under pretence of a sacrificial vow, may be justified by 1 Kin. iii. 2. His 
marriage with a princess of Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3), is not a violation of the letter of the 
law, but offends as much against the spirit of the first legislation (Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16), as 
against that of Deuteronomy ; and, as this was Absalom’s mother, the history records 
the dreadful penalty he incurred. ‘‘Solemon building new shrines for the gods of his 
wives” (p. 248), could not plead ignorance of the law, on the Professor’s own theory 
(Ex. xxii. 20; xxiii. 24). Prof. W. R. S. further proves that the priest received his con- 
secration not from Jehovah, but from the people, by the case of Micah (Judg. xvii. 5, 
12), the idolater, who stole his mother’s money (ver. 2), and by the case of Eleazar, 
son of Abinadab (1 Sam. vii. 1), who was not a priest at all (p. 264). 
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How plain is it upon these principles that the doctrine of justification 
by faith could never have been formulated by the apostle Paul, if it 
was not apprehended in its integrity by the early fathers and the theo- 
logians of the Middle Ages? Hezekiah’s admitted reform (2 Kings 
xviii. 4) recognized the binding obligation of the Deuteronomic law a 
century before the book was found in the temple. That book, accord- 
ing to the explicit testimony of the author of Kings, was no recent 
production of the reign of Josiah. It was “the book of the law” 
(2 Kin. xxii. 8), z. ¢., the well-known volume so designated (comp. Josh. 
i. 7,8; viii. 31 ; xxiv. 26), which was found “ in the house of the LORD,” 
just where it might have been expected to be (Deut. xxxi. 9, 26). It 
is further characterized as “the law of Moses” (2 Kin. xxiii. 24, 25), 
and is, as Prof. W. R. S. acknowledges, the standard of judgment 
which the writer of the book of Kings applies to all preceding reigns. 
The people and their rulers do right, or do evil in the sight of the 
LORD, as they heed or disregard its injunctions. This law is expressly 
referred to (2 Kin. xxi. 7~9), as known and disobeyed by Manasseh, 
and in fact as enjoined by the LORD upon David and Solomon; also as 
obeyed by Hezckiah (xviii. 6), and by Joash (xiv. 6), where the very 
words of the statute are quoted from Deut. xxiv. 16. “ The testimony” 
given to Joash at his coronation (2 Kin. xi. 12) was a copy of the writ- 
ten law as directed by Deut. xvii. 18, comp. Ps. xix. 7; Ixxviii. 5. 
It is appealed to by Solomon in his prayer at the dedication of the 
temple (1 Kin. viii. 53, 56), as well as implied throughout in the lan- 
guage of his supplication; and is commended by David to Solomon 
for the rule of his life (ii. 3). It is represented as equally binding on 
the ten tribes as upon Judah, and their transgression of the covenant 
of the LORD and the commandments of Moses led to their overthrow 
(2 Kin. xviii. 12). The idolatrous corruptions of the northern king- 
dom, which Prof. W. R. S. is at great pains to show (p. 230), were “ not 
a mere innovation due to the schism of Jeroboam,” are expressly and in 
detail imputed to him (1 Kin. xii. 26 ff.; xiii. 33; xiv. 9), so that his 
standing designation is “ Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin” (2 Kin. x. 29, etc., etc.) And what the Professor persists in call- 
ing “ traditional worship,” under which term he heaps together all the 
idolatries and glaring violations of the Mosaic law that are recorded 
at various times, the sacred historians with one voice denounce as de- 
fections from the true worship of their covenant God, and as due to 
criminal association with the nations around them. If they are not 
to be trusted in so fundamental a point as this, they are not to be 
trusted in anything. It would be better to remand the entire history 
of Israel to the region of fable, and to confess that we have no posi- 
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tive knowledge about it, than to attempt this revolutionary process of 
reconstruction, which is professedly based upon authorities that are 
perpetually discredited. 

But if historians may have incorporated their own ideas with their 
narrative, and committed the mistake of transferring the institutions 
of their own day to antecedent periods, contemporaneous writings 
will be free from this error, and represent truly the state of things in 
which they were produced. Let us turn then to these. The book 
of Psalms, as the Professor with all his distrust of their titles con- 
fesses, contains some ancient songs. He admits that tradition, in 
imputing the first portion of the Psalter (Ps. i—xli.) almost without ex- 
ception to David, “doubtless expresses the fact that these are the 
oldest Psalms, belonging to the early ages of Hebrew psalmody from 
David downward” (p. 202). Now, in all these Psalms, as in the entire 
collection in fact, Zion is God’s earthly dwelling-place; no other is 
once alluded to. The Professor does not indicate which Psalms in 
particular are to be accounted David’s. Hitzig, that prince of 
doubters, regards Ps. iii—xix. as the genuine Davidic kernel, with the 
exception of Ps. v., vi., xiv. Professor W. R.S. excepts to Ps. ix., x. 
Suppose that we content ourselves with the modest residuum. We 
still find that Jehovah’s abode is in His holy hill (iii. 4), His taber- 
nacle (xv. 1), His temple or palace which applies to the sacred Tent 
as the residence of the great King (xi. 4; xviii. 6); and mention is 
made of the winged cherub attached to His throne (xviii. 10), also of 
Jehovah’s law (xix. 7-10), and His judgments and statutes (xviii. 22), 
with expressions in Ps. xv. and xix. borrowed from legal phrases and 
ideas, not to speak of the historical allusion in Ps. xi. 6, and the 
abundant references to the Pentateuch in Ps. xviii. 

We do not know what the Professor thinks of Ps: xl. It is in its 
title ascribed to David. But Smend—to whose commentary he re- 
fers us (p. 377) for “the detailed proof that in every point Ezekiel’s 
Torah prepares the way for the Levitical law, but represents a more 
elementary ritual ’’"—remarks on Ezek. xl. 39, “ Sin-offerings and tres- 
pass-offerings are here mentioned for the first time outside of the 
Priest-codex.” If Ezekiel is the inventor of sin-offerings, Ps. xl. 6 * 
must have borrowed them from him or from the Levitical law, 
which he pioneered. Such language, when found in Micah vi. 8, 
Jer. vii. 22, is interpreted (p. 288) as affirming that “Jehovah has 
not enjoined sacrifice,” that He has, in fact, given no law upon the 
subject; the Levitical law was consequently still unknown. But, if 


* “Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire, . . . . burnt-offering and sin-offering 
hast thou not required.” 
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Ps. xl. 6 can speak thus after Ezekiel’s law or the Levitical law had 
been announced, Micah and Jeremiah could do the same; and then, 
for all that appears, the Levitical law may antedate their utterances.* 
Or if Ps. xl. was prior to the time of Ezekiel, the sin-offering was not 
introduced by him; though not mentioned elsewhere, it was part of 
the pre-exilic ritual, and Moses may have ordained it after all. And 
then still further, the Psalmist speaks (ver. 7) of all this as written in 
a book-roll, which he identifies (ver. 8) with the law of God; a writ- 
ten law respecting peace-offering and meat-offering, burnt-offering and 
sin-offering, which lays its supreme stress not upon the presentation 
of the animal required, but upon the surrender to God of the person 
of the offerer. The Professor tells us (p. 364), and we preserve his 
italics, “ The old Israelite consecrated himself before a sacrifice.” By 
an “old Israelite” he plainly means in the connection one who lived 
under “the first legislation” and prior to the time of Isaiah. The 
author of this Psalm was then an “ old Israelite,” and may have been 
David, as the title declares. And, accordingly, David or the “old 





* This conclusion cannot be evaded by imputing to Ps. xl. 6 a sense which the Pro- 
fessor (p. 416) follows Hitzig in attributing to Ps. li. 16,17: ‘‘ At present, says the 
Psalmist, God desires no material sacrifice But does the Psalmist then mean to 
say, absolutely and in general, that sacrifice is a superseded thing? No; for he adds 
that when Jerusalem is rebuilt the sacrifice of Israel (not merely his own sacrifice) will 
be pleasing to God. He lives, therefore, in a time when the fall of Jerusalem has tem- 
porarily suspended the sacrificial ordinances.” Hitzig thinks Ps. xl. to be pre-exilic, 
and ascribes it to Jeremiah. Olshausen, who is for sweeping everything into the Mac- 
cabean period, places it during the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, when the tem- 
ple-worship was interdicted. But these passages in the Psalms, as well as Ps. 1. 8-15, 
are so clearly akin to Hos. vi. 6; Isa. i. 11 ff., etc., that they must be interpreted on 
the same principles. If, as is confessed, there is no absolute discarding of sacrifice in 
Ps. li., neither is there in Ps. xl., nor in those passages of the prophets which are 
quoted to show that sacrifice, if not actually disapproved, was yet in itself a matter of 
indifference. And the Psalmists declare, just as plainly as the prophets, God’s per- 
manent attitude toward sacrifice. There is nothing in the language of Ps. li. to sug- 
gest the thought, which it is proposed to put into it, viz, that sacrifices are not required 
‘*at present ” because providentially rendered impossible. And the prayer in the last two 
verses of the Psalm, ‘‘ that God will build the walls of Jerusalem,” does not refer so mani- 
festly to the period of the ‘‘ captivity ” as the Professor seems to suppose. Nebuchad- 
nezzar could speak (Dan. iv. 30) of ‘‘ this great Babylon, which I have built,” without 
its being necessary for us to suppose that it did not exist or Was in ruins when his 
reign began. To “‘ build” a city, in Scripture phrase, is not merely to construct it ad 
initio, but to strengthen or enlarge it (Josh. xix. 50; 1 Kin. xii. 25; xv. 17; 2 Kin. xiv. 
22; 2 Chron. viii. 2; Mic. iii. 10; Hab. ii. 12, etc., etc.) Solomon built ‘‘ the wall of 
Jerusalem round about ” (1 Kin, iii. 1; ix. 15), though his father had not left it defence- 
less and no victorious foe had dismantled it ; and, as Delitzsch suggests, David’s prayer 
found inthis a partial accomplishment There is no reason, therefore, for setting aside 
the title of this Psalm, which at least represents a very ancient and credible tradition 
of its origin. And no person, surely, who is untrammelled by a hypothesis, would ever 
dream of dating the grateful thanksgiving for divine benefits in Ps. xl. 1-5, from either 
the Babylonish captivity or the Syrian persecution, 
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Israelite” had a written law embracing precisely the forms of sacri- 
fice included in Leviticus; moreover, he understood it in a very dif- 
ferent sense from the rigid ritualism which Professor W. R. S. insists 
upon finding there. 

From the Psalms we turn to the Prophets. Hosea and Amos are 
among the earliest from whom we have any writings. They prophesied 
in the northern kingdom, which had been severed from Judah for nearly 
200 years. In casting off subjection to the house of David, the ten 
tribes had abandoned the temple at Jerusalem, its priesthood, and its 
worship. The separatist worship of the calves, the Professor tells us, 
was regarded by the people as perfectly legitimate. ‘“ They still be- 
lieved themselves loyal to Jehovah” (p. 231). They were simply main- 
taining their old ancestral forms. The law, which they are charged 
with violating, had as yet no existence in Judah; and the ten tribes 
went into exile long before it was enacted. The prophets were 
the real innovators. Leaving out of view that Israel’s idolatrous wor- 
ship was in open violation, not only of the Deuteronomic and Levitical 
codes, but likewise of the ten. commandments which are admitted to 
be Mosaic, and the basis of Jehovah’s covenant with His people, in 
violation, too, of the first legislation (Ex. xx. 23), which even on the 
theory of Prof. W. R. S. antedated this period, what do the prophets 
say about it? 

Hosea constantly sets forth the relation between Jehovah and 
Israel under the emblem of a marriage covenant (ii. 19, 20), a form of 
representation borrowed from the books of Moses (Ex. xx. § ; xxxiv. 
15,16; Lev. xvii. 7; xx. 5,6; Num. xiv. 33). His ever reiterated 
charge is that Israel is an unfaithful wife, who had responded to her 
Lord in former days, when she came up out of Egypt (ii. 15), but had 
since abandoned Him for other lovers (i.-iii., etc.), Baal and the calves 
(xiii. 1,2). She has broken her covenant, has dealt treacherously (v. 7; 
vi. 7), has backslidden (iv. 16; xi. 7; xiv. 4), is repeating the atrocity of 
Gibeah (ix. 9; x. 9). The prevalent sacrificing on the hills and under 
shady trees is a shameless and criminal desertion of her lawful husband 
for a base and profligate prostitution (iv. 13). Nothing certainly can 
be further from the prophet’s conception, than that this was Israel’s 
original and hereditary worship. Ifthe Professor is right, Hosea is 
radically mistaken. His language is not that of one who is seeking 
to lift a people to purer and more spiritual ideas from gross and de- 
grading superstitions, in which they have always been involved. His 
effort is to reclaim those who have apostatized from God’s true service 
to the Standing from which they have fallen. The “knowledge of 
God,” whose absence he deplores (iv. 1), is not a theoretical appre- 
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hension of His being and attributes, as though his hearers had never 
been instructed about Him; but as appears from its concomitants, 
that practical acquaintance with the Most High which is synonymous 
with true piety, and which had well-nigh vanished from the land. 

It appears from Hos. viii. 12,* that Israel had a written law of very 
considerable extent ; this must have related in part, as the connection 
implies, to altars and sacrifices, and no doubt embraced the duties 
which the people are elsewhere charged with violating (comp. also 
Hos. iv. 6; viii. 1; Am. ii. 4). We learn from Hos. ii. 11; ix. 5; xii. 
9; Am. v. 21; viii. 5, that the annual feasts, new-moons, Sabbaths, and 
festive assemblies were observed in Israel, and held in high esteem, 
and that they occupied a prominent place in the life of the people, so 
that their abolition would be reckoned a serious disaster. We read also 
(Am. v. 22; Hos. viii. 13) of burnt-offerings, meat-offerings, peace- 
offerings; (Am. iv. 5) thank-offerings, free-will-offerings; (Hos. ix. 4) 
drink-offerings ; (Am. iv. 4) the daily morning sacrifice; Hos. iv. 8 
alludes to the law of the sin-offering ; Hos. ix. 3, 4 to the law of clean 
and unclean meats. Instead of the simplicity of worship, which the 
Professor finds represented in the first legislation and in Deuteronomy, 
and which he would have us believe prevailed until the Babylonish 


* Prof. S. translates this verse hypothetically, as is done by several critics and com- 
mentators, who seek thus to evade its explicit testimony. To this there are serious 
objections. But even thus it would establish the existence of a detailed and copious 
law embracing the subject of sacrifice, and which the prophet held to be from God, and 
charged both priests and people with neglecting. ‘‘ Though I wrote to him the ten 
thousand precepts of my Torah” (not ‘‘ my Torah in ten thousand precepts,” as Prof. 
S. has it) by the very hypothesis avers that there is such a law to write. But the past 
tense of the verb in the second clause stands in the way of the hypothetical construction, 
and makes it, if not absolutely certain, yet highly probable on grammatical grounds 
alone that it is historical, and that the future in the first clause is to be explained as in Ps. 
ciii. 7. To this add the incongruities which attend the hypothetical explanation. Why 
speak of imposing ‘ex thousand requirements, as though these would be more likely to 
secure obedience than a smaller number? and why of writing instead of enjoining or de- 
claring thelaw? The very mode of putting the hypothesis implies that written law was 
a familiar idea, that law to have its highest validity should be in written form ; and such 
a notion could only be begotten of usage. So that Smend gives up the hypothetical 
construction as untenable (‘‘ Moses apud Prophetas,” p. 13) : ‘‘ The words of Hosea prove 
that the Ephraimites had many written laws in the eighth century, which, whether con- 
tained in one or more books, although they were neglected by a large part of the peo- 
ple, were yet known to all, and in the judgment of the prophet demanded the obedience 
of all, since they were of divine obligation, as much so as if written by Jehovah him- 
self.” Nowack, one of the most recent commentators on Hosea, confesses that this 
verse is not hypothetical, but seeks to bend it to the views of the latest critical school, 
by giving to the first verb a progressive sense, Jam writing, as implying that the leg- 
islation was not given at one time in the age of Moses, but was gradually produced 
from that time forward. Perhaps he infers from the ‘‘ creating” in Isa. xlii. 5, that in 
the prophet’s estimation, the work of creation was still progressing, and tha be thus 
anticipated the cosmical-development hypothesis. 

10 
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exile, they must have had an elaborate ritual closely corresponding 
to the Levitical institutions. So that Smend himself says (“ Moses 
apud Prophetas,” p. 75): “It is sufficiently evident that the cultus 
of Jehovah, as it existed in the time of the earlier prophets, and 
doubtless long before, is by no means at variance with the character 
of Leviticus. Whatever judgment may be formed of the age of this 
book, the opinions hitherto entertained of the birth, growth, and 
maturity of the religion of Israel will undergo no change.” 

In Hos. vi. 6, “I desired mercy and not sacrifice,” the very next 
clause shows that the negation is not absolute, “ and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.”* This affords a very simple key 
to the passages with which the Professor confronts us on p. 287, and 
which he interprets to mean that in the judgment of the prophets 
“sacrifice is not necessary to acceptable religion.” ‘Amos proves 
God's indifference to ritual by reminding the people that they offered 
no sacrifice and offerings to Him in the wilderness during those forty 
years of wandering which he elsewhere cites as a special proof of 


* It is remarkable how many allusions to the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes there 
are in Hosea and Amos, and even striking coincidences of language. In addition to 
those already cited in the text, the following may be mentioned as among the most 
obvious. The law of the unity of the sanctuary is presupposed in charging them with 
sin for multiplying altars (Hos. viii. 11 ; xii. 11); the prohibition of removing landmarks 
(Deut. xix. 14; xxvii. 17) is referred to Hos. v. 10; iv. 4, the final reference of causes in 
dispute to the priest, refusal to hear whom was a capital offence, Deut. xvii. 12; viii. 
13, ix. 3, penalty of a return to Egypt, Deut. xxviii. 68; ix. 4, defilement from the 
dead, Num. xix. 14, 22, Deut. xxvi. 14; ix. 10, Baal-peor, Num. xxv. 3, 5, which is a 
Levitical passage (p. 433); xX- 11, comp. Deut. xxv. 4, the ox not to be muzzled when 
treading out corn; vi. 11, Am. ix. 14, ‘‘return the captivity,” Deut. xxx. 3. Amos, 
though delivering his message in Bethel, knows but one sanctuary, that in Zion, i. 2 ; 
ii. 7, the law of incest, Lev. xx. 11, Deut. xxii. 30; ii. 11, 12, Nazirites, Num. vi. 2, 3, 
and prophets, Deut. xviii. 15 ; iv. 4, triennial tithes, Deut. xiv. 28; xxvi. 12, for which 
in their excess of zeal they may substitute tithes every three days; viii. 5, falsifying 
the ephah, shekel, and balances, Lev. xix. 36, Deut. xxv. 13, ff.; ii. 7, ‘‘to profane 
my holy name,” Lev. xx. 3; ii. 9, comp. Num. xiii. 32, 33; v. 11, ix. 14, comp. Deut. 
XXViii. 30, 39; vi. 14, ‘‘ entering in of Hamath,’” Num. xxxiv. 8; ix. 13, comp. Lev. 
xxvi. 5. Prof. W. R.S. deduces from Hos. iii. 4, the inference (p. 226) that ‘‘ sacrifice 
and mac¢éba, ephod and teraphim, were recognized as the necessary forms and instru- 
ments of the worship of Jehovah.” This finds its sufficient reply in his own note upon 
this passage (p. 423), according to which Jehovah “‘ breaks off all intercourse Jetween 
Israel and the Baalim” as well as between Israel and himself. That teraphim are 
spoken of in connection with Jacob and were found in David’s house, only shows that 
their wives were not free from superstitious practices. That Micah had them in his 
idolatrous sanctuary (Judg. xviii. 14, ff.) can surely create no embarrassment. And if 
Micah’s Levite, as he adds in the same connection (p. 227), was really a ‘‘ grandson of 
Moses,” this is no more damaging to the great legislator than it is to Luther that his 
descendants have deserted the Protestant faith, or than it is to Isaiah that he once 
summoned the priest Urijah as a witness to certify a fact (viii. 2), (whence the Professor 
dignifies him [p. 253] with the title of Isaiah’s ‘‘friend’’), though he had ‘‘ co-operated 
with King Ahaz” in a change of altars. 
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Jehovah’s covenant grace (Am. ii. 10; v. 25). Micah declares that 
Jehovah does not require sacrifice; He asks nothing of His people 
but ‘to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with their God’ 
(Mic. vi. 8). And Jeremiah (vii. 21, seg.) says in express words, etc., 
etc.” (Comp. also Isa. i. 11, seg.; Am. v. 21, seg.); Am. v. 25 is a 
greatly disputed passage and has been very variously understood. It 
is unnecessary to go into a discussion of its meaning here. If we 
accept the sense which the Professor puts upon its terms, it will 
simply mean that the Mosaic system of sacrifice did not go into full 
and developed operation in the wilderness ; a fact of which we have 
hints elsewhere (¢. g. Deut. xii. 8, 9), and which is implied in the 
language of several of the laws themselves (Ex. xii. 25; xxxiv. 12; 
Lev. xiv. 34; Xxiii. 10; xxv. 2, etc., etc.) But the Professor's deduc- 
tion from these passages is too sweeping for his own theory. If they 
are irreconcilable with the idea that any divine law of sacrifice then 
existed, they will not only abolish Leviticus, as he contends, but the 
first legislation as well (Ex. xxii. 30; xxiii. 14-18; xxxiv. I9, 25), and 
Deuteronomy (xii. 6, 11, 27; xv. 19; xvi. 2, etc.), of which Jeremiah is 
the acknowledged champion, some adventurous critics having actually 
claimed that he wrote it himself; and even nullify the plea which the 
Lord directed Moses to urge with Pharaoh as a reason for leaving 
Egypt “that we may sacrifice to the LORD our God” (Ex. iii. 18), 
which is not classed among the Levitical passages (p. 432). 

Our space will not permit us to trace the Mosaic codes through 
the rest of the prophets. But one view is common to them all: Je- 
hovah's seat is in Zion* (Joel ii. 15, ff.; iii. 21; Mic. iv. 1, ff.) Isaiah 
leaves us in no doubt as to the place of Jehovah's sanctuary. Not only 
in the reign of Hezekiah, to whose reform he doubtless contributed, 
but from the outset of his ministry under Uzziah he declares his 
mind on this subject in unambiguous language. Zion is the mount- 
ain of the LORD, which shall be so conspicuously exalted, and shall 
be the resort of all nations, and from which God's law shall go forth 
(ii. 2, 3). It is upon Zion that He shall create a cloud and smoke by 
day, and a flaming fire by night, a glory and a defence (iv. 5). In the 


* The sole prophetic utterance, which bears the semblance of approving a plurality 
of sanctuaries, is the complaint of Elijah, ‘‘ They have thrown down thine altars” (1 
Kin. xix. 10). But in the anomalous condition of the northern kingdom, cut off from 
access to the temple at Jerusalem, it is not surprising if the fearers of Jehovah main- 
tained His worship in local sanctuaries. And the hostility to Jehovah’s service, which 
overthrew these altars, was not palliated by the fact that from a strictly legal point 
of view they were unauthorized. We might be indignant at an infidel government for 
suppressing the Roman Catholic worship, without approving of the celebration of the 


mass. Elijah’s own sacrifice at Carmel was by immediate divine direction (1 Kin. 
Xviii. 36). 
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year that King Uzziah died he had the sublime vision of Jehovah, 
whom he saw in the temple, and his lips were purged by a coal 
from the altar (vi. 1, ff.) It was when Sennacherib presumed to 
shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion that his 
doom was sealed (x. 32; comp. 2 Kin. xix. 34). Zion is “the city of 
our solemnities” whose protection is secured by the presence of Je- 
hovah (xxxiii. 20). He repudiates a plurality of altars (xvii. 8), 
which with him has only idolatrous associations; such an altar has 
no sacredness beyond mere chalk-stones (xxvii. 9). He predicts the 
time when there shall be “an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the 
land of Egypt” (xix. 19), as a symbol that this land shall be as truly 
as Canaan the Lord’s land, and its people the Lord’s people. Like 
Mal. i. 11, it is one of the prophetic intimations of the passing away 
of the local and national restrictions of the former dispensation. 
But that Isaiah had no thought of a separatist worship appears from 
ii. 4, where the same truth is clothed in the more strictly Old Testa- 
ment form of all nations making their pilgrimages to Zion. The 
Lord cannot tolerate ritual observances as an offset to wicked lives 
(i. 11, ff.); but He has the same disgust for prayer (i. 15) and the 
language of the lips (xxix. 13) similarly offered. There is no depre- 
ciation of sacrificial worship in this, for the acceptable service that 
Egypt will one day render unto God is described by saying, ‘‘ They 
shall do sacrifice and oblation ; they shall vow a vow and perform it,” 
Bix. Bt. 

But does not Isaiah in the same connection predict “a pillar ” (s#ag¢gé- 
ba) in the land of Egypt, the very symbol which Deut. xvi. 22 forbids? 
“This passage,” says Prof. W. R. S. (p. 354), “gives us a superior 
limit for the date of the Deuteronomic code.” ‘Isaiah could not re- 
fer toa forbidden symbol as a maggéba to Jehovah.” There is a slight 
confusion of ideas here. In the first place, it proves too much. This 
symbol was prohibited likewise by the first legislation (Ex. xxiii. 24; 
Xxxiv. 13, for “images” read “ pillars’’), which required the destruc- 
tion of Canaanitish altars and pillars, not their purification and rededi- 
cation to the service of God. Secondly, the thing forbidden was the 
erection of pillars in the neighborhood of altars with the view of wor- 
shipping them (Lev. xxvi. 1; Deut. xvi. 21, 22). Moses himself had 
set up twelve pillars about the altar at the ratification of the covenant 
with Jehovah (Ex. xxiv. 4), each tribe as it were erecting its memorial 
on that solemn occasion. Stone monuments to commemorate God’s 
goodness or to mark signal events were repeatedly erected in post- 
Mosaic times. When this was done with no view to sacrifice or adora- 
tion, it was no violation of the Pentateuchal statute. The monumental 
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pillar, of which the prophet speaks, at the border of Egypt, had no 
connection with the altar which was to be in the midst of the land. 
It simply marked the sacred character of Egypt, and was not intended 
for any idolatrous purpose. 

But Ezekiel is the great stronghold of the hypothesis which we are 
considering. Here we are told we can see the very process of the forma- 
tion of the Levitical law. The prophet is convinced by the failure of 
all his predecessors to reclaim the wayward people, that a new depart- 
ure must be made. A barrier must be erected to shut out heathen influ- 
ence, and to confine Israel rigidly tothe service of Jehovah. Acting on 
this idea he lays down (Ch. xl.—xlviii.) a ritual to be observed on the re- 
turn from exile, in which the worship which had hitherto been spon- 
taneous and free is reduced to a fixed and unvarying form, and all the 
ceremonies are described in minute detail. This scheme of the cultus at 
the sanctuary was enlarged and modified by Ezra, and thus arose the 
Levitical law which he brought forward in its completed form, and 
which thenceforth became the law of Israel’s worship. Ezekiel’s pro- 
jected system represents a stage between the simplicity of the former 
cultus and the greater complexity of the Levitical legislation. 

These closing chapters of Ezekiel, where it is proposed to find the 
key to the origin of the middle books of the Pentateuch, have always 
been a puzzle to commentators. Anda hypothesis which professes 
to relieve them of all mystery (p. 374), to accept them in their most 
obvious sense, and to suggest a sufficient reason for those various 
regulations and an important purpose to be answered by them, thus 
converting what has seemed like a barren waste into a fruitful field, 
can scarcely fail to attract attention if it has the slightest plausibility. 
Some perplexities, however, force themselves upon us in advance. 

1. There are items in Ezekiel’s description of the sanctuary, the 
worship and the holy land of the future, which can scarcely have 
been intended to be literally understood, but seem to have been in- 
troduced for the sake of giving an ideal character to the entire sec- 
tion. Zion could not possibly be called “a very high mountain” 
(xl. 2), unless with a view to the exaltation promised (Isa. ii. 2) and 
assumed (Ezek. xvii. 22, 23). Its utmost extent could not afford a 
site for a sacred enclosure measuring 500 reeds, or 3,000 cubits, z. ¢., 
nearly a mile on each of its four sides (xlii. 16 ff.) The critics have 
been at great pains to correct “reeds” into “cubits” in order to 
bring it within some reasonable probability; but this is di- 
rectly in the face of the repeated statements of the text. The en- 
trance of Jehovah’s glory into the house represents a spiritual fact, 
not an occurrence in the form exhibited in the vision (xliii. 2-4). 
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The stream flowing from the sanctuary (xlvii. 1-12), swelling as it 
advanced, and carrying life, fertility, and healing even to the desert 
and the Dead Sea, is manifestly symbolical, and can no more repre- 
sent an actual river than its counterpart in Rev. xxii. 1, ff. The 
symmetrical division of the land parcelled among the tribes in par- 
allel strips, with a holy oblation unto the Lord in the centre, is as un- 
practical as possible, and, in the case of the tribes located to the 
south, assumes a complete reclaiming of the arid desert. It is as 
plainly ideal as the uniform numbers of the tribes in Rev. vii. 5 ff., or 
as the resurrection of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. 1 ff.) and the de- 
struction of Gog (xxxix. g ff.), which are preliminary to these closing 
chapters. 

2. These directions of Ezekiel were not in fact obeyed by the re- 
turning exiles, which shows that their intention as understood by 
those immediately addressed was not to guide the present, but to 
forecast the future. The temple of Zerubbabel was not built by 
Ezekiel’s plan; nor did its cultus or the partition of the land corre- 
spond with the model sketched by him. 

3. If the Levitical law was based upon that of Ezekiel, why did it 
not adopt the regulations given by him, instead of departing from 
them so often and so capriciously as it would seem? Why, for ex- 
ample, was the burnt-offering of seven bullocks and seven rams pre- 
scribed by Ezekiel (xlv. 23-25) for each of the seven days of pass- 
over, and of the feast of tabernacles, converted into two bullocks, one 
ram, and seven lambs daily at the passover (Num. xxviii. 19-24), and 
thirteen bullocks, two rams, and fourteen lambs on the first day of 
tabernacles, to be repeated from day to day with a gradually dimin- 
ishing number of bullocks to the end? We can understand how a 
prophet, speaking in the name of God and presaging the Church of 
the future, could freely modify the established Mosaic ritual for the 
very purpose of intimating that the forms of the old law were not 
immutable and would one day suffer change. But this recent hy- 
pothesis is quite incomprehensible; that, after Ezekiel had with di- 
vine authority proclaimed a new and elaborate ritual, it should have 
been altered and added to and subtracted from by the priesthood in 
numberless particulars before it was set in operation. 

4. It is not very clear that the time when the ceremonial had been 
for the present providentially abolished was the one for doing what 
by the hypothesis had never been done so long as the temple stood 
and the priests were performing its daily service, viz., prepare a com- 
plete formulary for its worship. One would think that there were 
more practical and pressing needs of the exiles than this. But if 
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Ezekiel did undertake to do it, it is strange that the larger part of 
his scheme is occupied with an utterly abortive, though most minute 
description of a temple, which did not so differ from the plan of Sol- 
omon’s as to further any important end. And stranger still, the Le- 
vitical law, which was meant as an improvement upon Ezekiel, in- 
stead of giving the exiles intelligible directions for the rebuilding 
of their temple, substitutes an almost interminable account of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, which is a pure fancy sketch of a struct- 
ure that never existed. 

5. The so-called Torah of Ezekiel was issued with his own name as 
revealed to himself. There was no “legal fiction” in the case, and 
no pretence of being from Moses; which is an additional warrant for 
believing that any other law published at that time or subsequently 
by competent authority would not have appeared under an assumed 
name, but have frankly and honestly announced the authority from 
which it proceeded, and on which it rested its claim to be obeyed. 

6. And we are still further puzzled to understand how the new 
ritual could have been gotten into operation under the circumstances. 
By the hypothesis it was a totally new departure made under false 
pretences. Every one knew that it was not only not Mosaic, but was 
diametrically opposed to the Mosaic system. All the prejudices that 
clung to the ancient ritual were opposed to it. So were the class- 
interests of the priests, who, it is alleged, were now degraded from 
their former prerogatives to the inferior role of Levites; and the at- 
tachments to local sanctuaries, which it is supposed were now sum- 
marily abolished. And when we remember the persistence with which 
open idolaters faced Jeremiah, and even carried their point in spite of 
his remonstrances (Jer. xliii. 2 ff.; xliv. 15 ff.), the opposition from 
these various quarters could not have been slight. The new law 
could not have gained prevalence from the authority of Ezekiel, for 
it freely deviates from the law which he had given. It ran directly 
counter to the instructions of Jeremiah, as these are interpreted to us 
by the advocates of the new hypothesis, for “he knew no divine law 
of sacrifice under the first temple” (p. 374); counter also to Isa. Ixvi. 
1-3, which, on the Professor’s critical principles, was by a prophet of 
the captivity later even than Ezekiel, in which, upon the same method 
of interpretation, Jehovah repudiates all earthly sanctuaries and sacri- 
ficial rites. And yet, in spite of all these elements of a formidable 
opposition, the Levitical law was no sooner brought forward by Ezra 
than it was at once accepted and submitted to as “ the law of Moses, 
which the LORD had commanded to Israel” (Neh. viii. 1, 14; x. 29), 
and that, too, as distinguished from post-Mosaic enactments (xii. 45). 
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But waiving these difficulties of a general nature, how is it with 
those particulars in the Torah of Ezekiel which, recent critics affirm, 


must have preceded the law of Leviticus? We quote from Professor 
W. R. Smith (p. 374): 


“The first that strikes us is the degradation of the Levites. The ministers of the old 
Temple, he (Ezekiel) tells us, were uncircumcised foreigners,* whose presence was an 
insult to Jehovah’s sanctuary. Such men shall no more enter the house, but in their 
place shall come the Levites not of the house of Zadok, who are to be degraded from 
the priesthood because they officiated in old Israel before the idolatrous shrines (xliv. 5 
seg.) This one point is sufficient to fix the date of the Levitical law as later than Eze- 
kiel. In all the earlier history, and in the code of Deuteronomy, a Levite is a priest, or 
at least qualified to assume priestly functions ; and even in Josiah’s reformation the 
Levite priests of the high places received a modified priestly status at Jerusalem. Eze- 
kiel knows that it has been so in the past; but he declares that it shall be otherwise in 
the future, as a punishment for the offence of ministering at the idolatrous altars. He 
knows nothing of an earlier law, in which priests and Levites are already distinguished, 
in which the office of Levite is itself a high privilege.” 


The distinction of priests and Levites, though rarely alluded to in 
the pre-exilic history, since there was no occasion so to do,t is yet ex- 
plicitly recognized in 1 Sam. vi. 15; 2 Sam. xv. 24; 1 Kin. viii. 4. 
Upon the first return of the exiles under Zerubbabel, ninety years be- 
fore the alleged date of the Levitical law, we not only find priests and 
Levites sharply distinguished and separately enumerated, but dis- 
tinctions are made among the Levites themselves, who are variously 
classed, as by hereditary descent, singers, porters, etc. (Ezra ii. 36 ff. ; 
Neh. vii. 39 ff.; xii. 1-9); comp. also the account of the first in- 
habitants of Jerusalem after the exile (1 Chron. ix. 1). The same 
thing recurs upon the going up of Ezra, fourteen years before the 
supposed origin of the Levitical law (Ezra vii. 7, 24; viii. 15 ff.) 


* The allegation that ‘‘ uncircumcised foreigners” were employed to ‘‘ keep the ward 
of the sanctuary” ‘‘as long as Solomon’s temple stood”’ (p. 250), is based on an extra- 
ordinary series of zon seguiturs. David’s bodyguard of Kerethim and Pelethim has been 
conjectured to be ‘‘ Cretans and Philistines” on the basis of a doubtful etymology, which 
was not accepted by Gesenius, and has not been by the subsequent editors of his Lexi- 
con. The mention of ‘‘ Carians,” either in 2 Sam. xx. 23 or 2 Kin. xi. 4, is much more 
doubtful and improbable still. The men ‘‘who were clad in foreign garb, and leaped 
over the threshold” (Zeph. i. 8, 9), has nothing in the world to do with ‘‘ Philistines ”” 
or ‘‘ foreign janissaries.” So that the inference that these imaginary foreign guards 
‘‘ are unquestionably identical with the uncircumcised foreigners whom Ezekiel found 
in the temple” rests merely upon a series of positive, but unfounded, assertions. The 
unlawful presence of uncircumcised foreigners in the temple is of a piece with the open 
practice of idolatrous rites within those sacred precincts (Ezek. viii. 3 ff. ; 2 Kin. xxi. 
4ff.) This shameless violation of law is no proof that the law was not in existence. 
The Nethinim (Ezra viii. 20) and children of Solomon’s servants (ii. 58) do not fall under 
the same condemnation (Neh. x. 28, 29). They were, no doubt, circumcised, and per- 
formed such menial services for the Levites as were permissible for proselyted foreign- 
ers (Josh, ix. 27). 

+ The distinction is not even made in Malachi (see ii. 4-8 ; iii. 3), though he could 
not, on any critical hypothesis, have been ignorant of its existence. 
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These distinctions cannot have been introduced by Ezekiel’s Torah ; 
they could not have arisen in the exile, when there was no temple 
service and no occasion for singers and porters. They must, of ne- 
cessity, have been transmitted from the period before the exile, and 
represent the distribution of functions then made among those that 
were employed at the sanctuary. Priests and Levites must, therefore, 
have had separate duties, and formed distinct classes while Solomon’s 
temple still stood. But further, the subdivisions of the Levites above 
referred to are also unknown to the Levitical law, which apportions 
them in quite a different manner, having no possible relation to post- 
exilic times, but only to the wandering in the wilderness, viz., the 
functions which they severally performed in the transportation of the 
tabernacle and its furniture (Num. ch. iv.) 

Again, that the Levitical law of the priesthood was prior to Eze- 
kiel, and not vice versdé, appears from the nature of the case. While 
the former limits the priesthood to the family of Aaron, Ezekiel goes 
still further, and restricts it for cause to the line of Zadok, one of his 
descendants.* While the Levitical law does not define the sanctu- 
ary duties of the Levites, but leaves them, as they might naturally be 
left at the outset, to perform such services as the priest might require 
of them (Num. xviii. 2); long usage gradually assigned to them 
specific tasks, as the charge of the gates, slaying the sacrifices, boiling 
their flesh, etc. (2 Chron. xxiii. 4; xxx. 17; xxxv. 13). And this is 
what Ezekiel expects them to do (xliv. 11; xlvi.24). Indeed, Ezekiel 
seems to make allusion to the Levitical law in the very passage under 
discussion. He calls the employment of the uncircumcised foreigners in 
the temple a breach of God’s covenant (xliv. 7). It was, therefore, in 
his eyes, the violation of a positive divine statute, which can only be 
(Num. xviii. 4), where any “stranger,” 2. ¢., non-Levite, is prohibited 
from doing the work assigned to Levites. And if Levite had always, 
prior to the time of Ezekiel, been synonymous with “ priest,” or at 
least denoted one who is “ qualified to assume priestly functions,” it is 
remarkable that he should employ it as he does without any modify- 
ing epithet (xlviii. 11-13), in contrast with priests, and in the sense of 
those who are disqualified from assuming priestly functions. 

“A second point in Ezekiel’s law is a provision for stated and 


* It has, indeed, been denied that Zadok (1 Kin. ii. 35) was of the seed of Aaron. 
But such a groundless denial of what is explicitly settled by his genealogy (1 Chron. vi. 
8, 53; xxiv. 3; xxvii. 17), is fitly characterized by Delitzsch as ‘‘ manufacturing history.” 
And how the Levitical regulation could, in that case, have been built upon that of Eze- 
kiel, and the restriction of the priesthood to the family of Zadok could have led to its 
restriction to another family of quite different descent, becomes still more inexplicable. 
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regular sacrifices.” Nehemiah engages the people to “a voluntary 
charge of a third of a shekel for this purpose (Neh. x. 32).” “In Ex, 
xxx. 16 the service of the tabernacle was defrayed by the fixed tribute 
of half ashekel.” If this “ refers to the continual sacrifices,” it differed 
from Nehemiah’s rate plainly enough, but it does not follow that 
“this law,” which bears no evidence of being a permanently obliga- 
tory precept, “was still unknown to Nehemiah, and must be a late 
addition to the Pentateuch.” And, on the other hand, if it does not 
refer to them, it is a rash and unwarranted conclusion on the part 
of the Professor that stated offerings were ordained with no provision 
for supplying them. 

‘* A third point in Ezekiel’s law,” and the last which Prof. W. R. S. insists upon, ‘‘ is the 
prominence given to the sin-offering and atoning ritual. The altar must be purged with 
sin-offerings for seven consecutive days before burnt sacrifices are acceptably offered 
on it (xliii. 18 seg.) The Levitical law (Ex. xxix. 36, 37) prescribes a similar ceremony, 
but with more costly victims. At the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, on the contrary 
(1 Kin. viii. 62), the altar is at once assumed to be fit for use, in accordance with Ex: 
XX. 24, and with all the early cases of altar-building outside the Pentateuch. But, be- 
sides this first expiatory ceremonial, Ezekiel appoints two atoning services yearly, at 
the beginning of the first and the seventh month (xlv. 19, 20, LXX.), to purge the house. 
This is the first appearance, outside of the Levitical code, of anything corresponding 
to the great day of atonement in the seventh month, and it is plain that the simple 
service in Ezekiel is still far short of that solemn ceremony. The day of atonement 
was also a fast day. Now, in Zech. vii. 5, viii. 19, the fast of the seventh month is 
alluded to as one of the four fasts commemorating the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
had been practised for the last seventy years. The fast of the seventh month was not 
yet united with the ‘ purging of the house,’ ordained by Ezekiel. Even in the great con- 
vocation of Neh. viii.-x., where we have a record of proceedings from the first day of 
the seventh month onwards to the twenty-fourth, there is no mention of the day of 
expiation on the tenth, which thus appears as the very last stone in the ritual edifice.” 


Prof. W. R. S. affirms that there were no expiatory rites for cleans- 
ing the altar of Solomon’s temple; but the sacred historian in explicit 
terms declares the very reverse. In the summary account of the 
transaction given in Kings the order of the ceremonial is not particu- 
larly stated, except that the services were continued “seven days and 
seven days.” This of itself suggests a distinction between these two 
periods, and implies that there was a week preliminary to the proper 
week of the annual feast; and the most obvious purpose of such a 
week is that of sacrificial purgation. This very natural presumption 
is confirmed by the express language of 2 Chron. vii. g: “they kept 
the dedication of the altar seven days, and the feast seven days.” 

The day of atonement, it is true, is not mentioned by Ezekiel, but 
his silence does not prove that he knew nothing of it. For he like- 
wise makes no allusion to the feast of weeks, which belonged even to 
the first legislation (Ex. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22), and this though he 
speaks of passover and tabernacles (Ezek. xlv. 21, 25). He does not 
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allude to the daily evening sacrifice (1 Kin. xviii. 29, 36; 2 Kin. xvi. 
15; see Ezek. xlvi. 13 ff.); nor to the high-priest (2 Kin. xii. 7, 10; xxii. 
4; Xxili. 4); nor to the priestly dues enjoined in Deut. xviii. 3; see xliv. 
28 ff. It isalso true that no mention is made of its observance in the 
Old Testament history, nor in fact for a long time after. The earliest 
allusion* to it is by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 16, 4), who tells us that Herod 
took Jerusalem (B.C. 37) on the solemnity of the fast, as Pompey had 
done twenty-seven years before. The feast of weeks is spoken of but 
once between Moses and the exile (1 Kin. ix. 25; 2 Chron. viii. 13). 
The Sabbatical year is not mentioned until the period of the Macca- 
bees (1 Macc. vi. 53). The fast of the seventh month, alluded to by 
Zechariah, in commemoration of the murder of Gedaliah (2 Kin. xxv. 
25), was entirely distinct from the annual humiliation for sin. The 
Professor seems to think that the day of atonement was not instituted 
for some years after the Levitical law was brought out by Ezra. This 
will involve him in fresh difficulties ; for, as Delitzsch remarks, it will 
be necessary to exclude from Ezra’s law not only Lev. xvi., where the 
services of the day are described in detail, but also all the allusions to 
it elsewhere, as Ex. xxx. 10, which speaks of one annual atonement ; 
Lev. xxiii. 26-32; xxv.g; Num. xviii. 7, which speaks of a priestly 
duty within the veil; Num. xxix. 7-11; and all passages contain- 
ing the name given to the lid of the ark in consequence of the expia- 
tion effected there, “the mercy-seat”; and it would be very extra- 
ordinary, if the ritual of the day of atonement, in which the mercy- 
seat occupies so conspicuous a place, dated from a time when the ark 
and mercy-seat had ceased to exist. 

It is a significant fact.also that Ezekiel’s Torah was revealed to him 
(xl. 1) “in the beginning of the year, in the tenth day of the month” ; 
if the tenth of Tisri, the first of the civil year, be meant, this was the 
day of atonement, and likewise the day on which the trumpet was 
blown to usher in the year of jubilee. The combination of this day 
with the release of prisoners is clearly shown by Isa. lviii. 6, and that 
the prophet was acquainted with the law (Lev. xxv. 8-10) is shown 
by his allusion to its terms (Isa. lxi. 1 ff.) Ezekiel was acquainted 
with the year of jubilee and speaks of it as well known, which conse- 
quently involves a knowledge of the day of atonement, with which it 
began.t 

We have now completed our task. And as we lay down our pen, 


*It is perhaps referred to, though this is not certain, in Josephus, Ant. xiii. 10, 3, 
where the high-priest Hyrcanus is spoken of as alone in the temple, offering incense. 


+ We add some further particulars from Delitzsch’s very thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of the day of atonement, considered in relation to this recent critical hypothe- 
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may we not say of this latest critical attempt to roll the Pentateuch 
off of its old foundations, that it has not achieved success? It has en- 
veloped Mt. Blanc in a cloud of mist, and proclaimed that its giant 
cliffs had forever disappeared. But, lo, the mist blows away, and the 
everlasting hills are still in place. W. HENRY GREEN. 


sis, from which the above discussion of this point has been for the most part borrowed. 
The word 938 fo fast, which is already found in the prophet Joel, is foreign to the law 
of the day of atonement ; the standing phrase there is 1559 (F{5Y but without using the 
post-exilic derivative }"59{9 (Ezra. ix. 5); the post-exilic language and literature offer 
nothing for the explanation of 57X79 3 "DV opportune obvius (Lev. xvi. 21) and VN 
MATS ferra abscissa (ver. 22) are expressions found nowhere else, which, if they were 
post-exilic, might have been expected to reappear in post-biblical writings. 





VIII. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 


On the Use of the Terms Development and Evolution—In the interests of 
clear thinking, at least, if not of truth, would it not be well to give distinct 
meanings to these two words, and adhere to such meanings? They are now 
extensively used as completely synonymous ; perhaps more so by able writers, 
of all opinions, than by persons of ordinary intelligence. In current conversa- 
tion one of the two answers the purpose, and this is, pretty invariably, evolu- 
tion. But thoughtful writers go on coupling them together—why, it is not 
always easy to see. Thus, the Duke of Argyle on ‘‘ The Unity of Nature,” in 
the Contemporary Reviex', especially the numbers for January and March, 1881. 
Thus, two of the Boston Monday lecturers for 1881. Dr. Hopkins brings 
together “three words—development (or what is the same thing, evolution), 
growth, and up-building” ; but he does not recognize that development is any 
nearer in meaning to growth than evolution is* Dr, McCosh seems some- 
times to make development and evolution entirely synonymous ; sometimes 
the former an instrument of the latter, as when he says of the earth’s origin, 
‘When the evolution began, there was first the development of light.” + 

Unless an original meaning of develop and development, popular in its char- 
acter, and still needed for popular purposes, independent of the philosophic 
controversies that centre about evolve and evolution, can be extricated from 
the prevailing confusion of thought, very plainly we shall all go on employing 
the two sets of words miscellaneously and without clear distinction of meaning, 
as we are now doing. It is one circumstance, however, in favor of such a dis- 
tinction that the former are much older in our American and English usage 
than the latter. Only some twenty years ago (Wallace and Darwin, 1859) 


* The Independent, Jan. 6, Prelude. 


+ The Independent, Jan. 13, Lecture. Webster’s Dictionary confounds just what Dr. 
Hopkins distinguishes. Of six definitions of evolution, the first given is—‘‘ 1. The act 
of unfolding or unrolling ; hence, in the process of growth, development ; as the evo- 
lution of a flower from the bud, or an animal from the egg.” Dr. Hopkins takes the 
rosebud, capable in and from itself of enlargement of parts first existing in miniature, 
and of increase of beauty and fragrance, as his example of true and proper develop- 
ment; but in the egg he says, there is no previous whole, no miniature parts, no 
development from a centre, nothing but the material by which the chicken is formed 
by the power of life. Of the growth of grapes, e. g., he asks: ‘* What significance is 
there to the word development or evolution when applied to such a process ?” 
Worcester also identifies growth with both development and evolution as Webster 
does. Huxley distinguishes growth thus: ‘‘ The course of progressive differentiation 
usually accompanied by growth.”—Encyc. Brit., ix. 654. 
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the dire perplexity about evolution began ; Prof. Le Conte notices that twenty- 
five years ago Humboldt’s “ Cosmos ” did not name it, Development is still 
the commoner and better domesticated term, which began to take on a new 
significance less than forty years ago, with the advent of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” and now is encumbered with two—scientific and cultured circles 
loading it with a second one in addition to that which it has always borne in 
ordinary popular usage. Dr, Hopkins says of it that there must always be 
included in its meaning, “either in idea or in reality, a previously existing 
whole.” This is no part of the meaning of evolution, while something else and 
something entirely different is. Why, then, should we not have an amicable 
division in intelligent usage to prevent perplexity and promote a more com- 
plete certainty of conviction? The ideas which came in before the word evo- 
lution, but which it now distinctively stands for, have a right to a name ; but 
do they need two? The word development has still a right to one set of 
ideas ; why should it stand for two ?—one in unscientific speech and writing, 
another elsewhere. New words that come into a growing language, even when 
etymologically of the same import with older ones already established, com- 
monly bring with them a new shade of signification not before expressed. But 
the two in question are not at all etymological equivalents of this sort. The 
difference between rolling out and divesting of a cover need not be made more 
of than it will bear. Possibly these compressed etymological figures of speech 
might have once interchanged places as to their relations to thought. But the 
stronger and the weaker of the two figures would still not have been identical ; 
one would have represented the older and commoner meaning, the other a dif- 
ferent and more recent one. To the figure of rolling out—evolving, those 
who reject it, and hold to development only, will cheerfully surrender the new 
theories ; and those who adopt these theories will hardly admit that the newer 
word (in English) cannot bear the strain of them, and the contest over them 
which historically belong to it. 

Webster’s Dictionary, to be sure, notices the Spencerian theory only under 
the older term,* while Worcester does not recognize it at all under either.t 
Each has the same six definitions of the later word, and among them the phys- 
iological one (Dunglison) of a “‘ mode of generation by which the germ is held 
to pre-exist in the parent and its parts to be developed” merely, not originated 
as such absolutely—which may be taken as another example of regarding the 
two as synonyms. We shall evidently have to go behind and beyond the dic- 
tionaries to establish a proper distinction of usage between them. [et us turn 
to the cyclopedias. At least something of the history of words will be found, 
if not also of ideas. 

In one so old as the “ Penny” of 1837 development is confined to Algebra, 


* “The doctrine that all existing forms of matter and spirit were developed by uni- 
form laws from simpler forms, and those from simpler, without creative act.” Dr. 
Hopkins seems to affirm that ‘‘ common usage and the dictionaries” always recognize 
“*a previously existing whole.” 

+ It is under the newer word alone that we have in the later cyclopedias pairs of 
articles, fro and con, one maintaining, the other contradicting, the new hypothesis. It 
would seem unnecessary to expose the older and well-settled word to a conflict of 
speculation later than itself. 
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and evolution to Military Science. But physiology and biology had brought 
down from early in the eighteenth century a meaning of evolution—as opposed 
to epigenesis—which, curiously enough, would authorize us not only to refuse 
development to the Spencerians, but evolution also!* Bonnet maintained 
against Harvey that “the chick as a whole really exists in the egg,” and Bonnet 
really set the fashion in the learned world of using both the words we are dis- 
cussing as synonymes, but both with a meaning opposite to that of Spencer. 
The physiologists of that day denied the hypotheses of the iast forty years, The 
forthcoming issue of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” at once shows the ad- 
vance since the “ Penny ” was issued, and that this statement is just. “The 
doctrine that every germ contains in miniature all the organs of the adult, is 
the hypothesis of evolution or development, in the primary senses of these 
words,”’ ‘ Nothing really new is produced in the living world, but the germs 
which develop have existed since the beginning of things,”+ according to 
Bonnet, and the two words are to him synonymous in this meaning. Even 
“evolution has often been conceived as an unfolding of something already 
contained in the original, and this view is still commonly applied to organic 
evolution both of the individual and of the species. It will be found that cer- 
tain metaphysical systems of evolution imply this unfolding of something exist- 
ing in germ, or at least potentially in the antecedent, On the other hand, the 
modern doctrine of evolution, with its ideas of elements which combine, and 
of causation as transformation of energy, does not necessarily imply this notion, 
Some of the arguments brought against the modern doctrine rest on the falla- 
cious assumption that the word is still used in its etymological sense.”{ This 
is evidently a fair statement, and the claim of opponents of the modern doctrine 
seems equally fair, viz, that as both words were once on their side, one of them 
should be left there still. Yet it is not strange, in view of the history of lan- 
guage, that when the junior one took on a new meaning, the elder did also, 
and they are now used as synonymes again on the other side. 

In the ‘American Cyclopedia” the elder disappears, and the younger stands 
alone for the modern doctrine, Perhaps this indicates the judgment of the 
compilers as to what is the better usage ; perhaps also as to the final outcome 
of speculation. ‘ Johnson,” under development, refers the reader to evolution, 
though evidently preferring the former term. In the revised edition of ‘ Zell” 
(1876), the latter is not used, though in the Supplement development is. 
(Letter D). 

The most recent philosophical authority before the American public is 
Eucken’s “‘ Fundamental Concepts of Modern Philosophic Thought,” trans- 
lated by Prof. M. Stuart Phelps. It goes back to explicatio and evolutio as 
used by Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-64) “in the philosophical sense of a real, 
not simply of a logical development.” The latter word, though found in the 
merely logical sense in classic Latin writers, “ probably appears in his writings 


* See Brande and Encyc. Brit. 

+ oth Ed. Encyc. Brit., Art. by Mr. Huxley, pp. 652-3. The subsequent quotations 
above are from a second writer (‘‘ J. S.”) who seems to aim only at setting forth the 
bearing of the new hypotheses, not at their establishment as true. 

t 7d., p. 658. In the same way the question is still asked whether anything can be 
evolved which has not been first izvolved? (Cf. Shedd’s ‘‘ Lect. Phil. Hist.”) 
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for the first time ” in the other meaning. “ Kepler,” says Eucken, “ was the 
first to use evo/zi for the development of ideas. Leibnitz makes an antithesis 
between evolutio and involutio,” the now lost etymological sense being still a 
living one then; “in his French writings he generally employs enveloppement 
and developpement. After Wolff had established the doctrine of Epigenesis in 
his ‘Zheorta Generationts,’ evolution became the specific term for the theory 
of the inclosed germ in generation.”* This tallies with what is said above of 
its entire change of meaning—a transformation as great as any it ascribes to 
species in nature. Still further this writer declares that ‘“ there is no doubt 
but that the expression, taken in a strict sense, does not at all correspond to 
the concept which the modern era would have it denote. For in ‘ develop- 
ment’ the thought is practically that of something endowed from the beginning 
with determinate properties and powers, so that what comes later unfolds itself 
as from an organic germ. Hence it was entirely proper that in the times when 
the sense of the word was still more clearly conceived, an involution (eézwick- 
dung) was opposed to the evolution (entwicklung, auswicklung). But the 
philosophy of our own day does not wish to understand the specific formation 
as something already furnished, or the event as a mere expansion ; but the 
formation is supposed to be constructed originally and ultimately iz the pro- 
cess itself.’+ Eucken does not refer to any English authors, He names 
Tetens as the first author to use Entwicklung as the title of a book (1777), 
and in the older sense. Goethe says: “ When we see anything become, we 
think it was already there. In this way the system of evolution becomes con- 
ceivable to us.” 

It is certainly reasonable, in view of the early history of the two words under 
consideration, and the two distinct, not to say opposed, meanings in thought, 
with both of which both have been connected, that an equitable and logical 
distinction should now be made between them. The old meaning which both 
once bore has not perished; let the older word keep it and be kept to it. 
The new one can be more distinctly and consistently understood if it keeps 
the new term and is also kept to it. Scientific men, at least, averse to loose 
and slippery synonymes, should refuse any longer to tolerate the present inex- 
actness of usage. If either word or idea has borrowed credit from being con- 
founded with the other, this should cease. And in the interests of clear think- 
ing and harmony among thinkers it should cease. Our suggestion is purely 
irenical and limited to the consistent use of language. We say nothing against 
evolution proper; but the doctrine, it is manifest, can never be finally settled 
on its own basis unless these two terms are sharply and consistently distin- 
guished, They can be better used in connection with each other, and for the 
interests of truth, if they are first disentangled from the present confusion in 
usage. And practical people who do not wish to mix themselves up with 
abstruse controversy, have a right to use an old word in its old uncompromised 
sense, without being challenged as to their idea or belief of the new meanings. 
As long as they remain unsettled they ought not to be pulled up by continual 


* Trans. 1880, p. 156. Eucken’s exposition is the more significant since it is made 
under the term development, not under evolution. 


+ P. 157. To Leibnitz Eucken ascribes the first suggestion of the single origin of 
the different species of a genus. 
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criticism and challenge for which they cannot be prepared. Mr. Huxley, as- 
serting that the successive divisions of a nucleated cell into an aggregate cell, 
or a multicellular substance, is evolution in fact, raises an issue as to whether 
the former is “ potentially alive ””—whatever this may be—or “ actively alive.” 
But it cannot be required of the many thousands of educated persons who use 
the word development daily in some connection with act or thought, that they 
should imply in it one opinion or another on such a point. It will be a great 
while before biology will be familiar enough to the popular mind for this. So 
when the word in ordinary thinking is connected with progress, they cannot be 
required to take positions about the relations of evolution to the latter which 
even speculative thinkers do net seem to have elaborated for themselves; or 
to admit that the latter is equivalent to the former as such thinkers conceive 
it, using progress now, of course, not in the sense of motion, but of improve- 
ment, The common mind cannot be required to follow closely the history of 
theories, and conform common language at an early moment thereto. And 
important as the settlement of theories certainly is, the undisturbed use of well- 
settled terms older than theories, and independent of them, is yet more impor- 
tant. The comfortable and profitable enjoyment of literature, and even of 
conversation, depends upon it. New phraseology, not old, should bear the 
strain of hypotheses under test, and receive the credit of them when the testing 
is advantageously concluded. An old nomenclature has the right to refuse to 
be pushed out upon new fields of thought where new contests of theory are 
arising, In the interests of differentiation itself, both of thought and language, 
it may be claimed that these should provide themselves with their own appro- 
priate diction, newly cast and precise. If some in that wing of the evolution- 
ists who mean materialism consider the anti-materialism of the other wing no 
better than what was anciently called evolution—or development proper, can 
they object to those who belong to neither wing, but refer all differentiation 
ultimately to divine power, if they still have a use for the old word in the old 
signification ? Would it not save a good deal of explanation—in large part 
fruitless, after all the pains taken—if the use of the two terms discussed here 
as if they were real synonyms (as we think we have shown they ought not to 
be) were discontinued, and each were confined to a separate meaning? There 
is an apparent tendency that way ; we would strengthen and accelerate it. It 
is fair that the word domiciliated in English since the new ideas came in should 
be surrendered to them ; is it not equally fair that the word older than they, 
domiciliated long before, should be also given up to its old distinct use? It 
hardly needs to be added that the suggestion of this paper has nothing to do 
with the various contending forms of evolutionistic hypothesis—mechanical or 
teleological—since development in its ancient and proper sense is develop- 
ment, whether the one of these forms triumphs in the great debate going on, 
or the other. GeEorGE F. Macoun. 


Theelogy in the German Universities.—We had occasion in April, 1880, to 
direct attention to the reviving interest in theological studies in Germany, as 
indicated by the increased attendance upon the instructions of the Protestant 
Theological Faculties of the Universities. ‘The movement has reached much 
larger proportions. Our comment was then based on the Calendar for the 
summer of 1879. That for the winter of 1881-82 now lies before us. 
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Within this period of two years and a half there has been an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent, (from 2,144 to 2,893). Within five years the gain has been 
nearly 74 per cent. (from 1,660), The gain is not uniform as among the Uni- 
versities, although it is all but universal, Rostock alone having failed to hold 
its advance, 

Leipsic (with 561 students), Halle (with 359), Tubingen (with 323), Berlin 
(with 264), Erlangen (with 216), and Géttingen (with 149), show the largest 
attendance, while Giessen and Bonn show the largest ratio of increase. 

The wide distribution of the gain and its ratio are in advance both of the 
general increase in the number of students in attendance upon the Universities 
and of the gain in any other of the departments of University instruction. We 
shall be interested to watch the unfolding of this-movement in its relations 
whether to the theological thought or the religious life of German Europe. 

The changes in the personne of the Theological Faculties are not numerous. 
Strassburg loses Baudissin to Marburg, and receives Nowack from Berlin. 
Breslau replaces Gess by H. Schmidt, and Erlangen, Plitt by Kolde from 
Marburg. Heidelberg promotes Bassermann, and Basle, Smend, Orelli, and 
Kaftan to full professorships, 

The increased attendance upon the Catholic Faculties in Germany proper 
is much less relatively, and Wiirzburg and Breslau gain more than the increase 
of the seven Faculties as a whole. Indeed these seven Catholic Faculties 
have not as many students by about 200 as they had ten years ago. Is it the 
Culturkampf, or are there safer places than Germany for educating a Vatican 
priesthood ? CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


° e . . = m™.* . 
Exegetical Note on Phil. iv. 5: 6 nvpios éyyvs.—This phrase is usually 


confidently explained as referring to the nearness (in time) of our Lord’s second 
advent. Against this understanding of it, however, there lie very grave objec- 
tions—not, indeed, dogmatic (for €yy%s in that case would simply be taken as 
éyyiderr in Jas. v. 8, 1 Pet. iv. 7, which would then be parallel passages), but 
exegetic. It may be asked, indeed, whether the idea thus supposed to be ex- 
pressed is altogether a congruous one. When we speak of a person being 
near, do we intend to express a ¢ime or a space relation? Is the phrase capa- 
ble of conveying a purely temporal idea? Incongruous or not, however, the 
phrase, so taken, would certainly be unexampled. Its parallel does not occur 
in the New Testament. We there read of a ¢ime or a season being near in 
time (Jno. ii. 13, Rev. i, 3), or of an event or action being near in time (Lk. 
xxi. 31), but never of a person being near in time. What would it mean? The 
same is true of the LXX, if Trommius is to be trusted. Twice, in elevated 
poetical language (Job xiii, 18, xvii. 12), we meet with phrases which might be 
carelessly quoted as exceptions, but the poetic thought in both cases is evi- 
dently conceived under space-relations. At the most, they could be pleaded 
as parallels to our present passage, only if we should understand it, in high 
poetic imagery, to represent our Lord’s triumphal procession as having started 
already toward the world, and to be drawing gradually near. Manifestly this 
is too much to read into the words in prose. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the probability is quite strong that éyyvs here should be understood in its 
primary and prevailingly Pauline (it never expresses time in Paul except 
Ro, xiii, 10) sense, as expressing nearness in space. It is a strong corrobora- 
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tion of this that we find the identical phrase in use in the Psalter (Psalms cxviii. 
150 [cxix, 151], cxliv. 19 [cxlv. 18] ), that Hymn-book of the ancient Church 
whose every phrase was as familiar to Paul and his followers as household 
words, and that the asyndetic, proverbial way in which it occurs in our passage 
gives it a very strong appearance of being a quotation. J.ed by these consid- 
erations we propose to read the phrase as a reminiscence of the Psalms above 
quoted, and as parallel to such passages as Clems. Rom. i., c. 21, translating : 
‘The Lord is near [in space].” It is a matter of quite minor consideration 
as to which person of the Trinity is meant here by 0 xvpzos. Paul prevail- 
ingly uses the term of Christ, but not invariably (1 Cor. iv. 5, 2 Thess. iii, 16). 
Especially in quotations from the Old Testament is it used for Ged (e. g., Ro. 
iv, 8, ix. 28, xi. 34, etc.) We may, therefore, assume that it is used in that 
sense here. 

The only point remaining is the question of connection, The phrase is 
asyndetic, and we are, therefore, left to the logical flow of thought for hints as 
to the connection. We may read either “ Let your forbearance be known to 
all men, [for] the Lord is near,” or ‘“‘ The Lord is near, [therefore] be anxious 
for nothing, but in everything . . . . let your requests be made known unto 
God.” Little is hazarded in saying that whichever connection be adopted, the 
sense “near (in space) " is better than that which assigns the reference to the 
second advent. In either case the purpose of the phrase is either minatory or 
hortatory. But who can accept a minatory clause in such a context? We 
must, therefore, receive it as hortative. But the Lord’s nearness to aid is a 
much stronger thought to urge as an incitement to a Christian life than the 
consciousness of the shortness of time before Christ’s coming, unless His com- 
ing be looked at in a minatory light. Again, the fact that the Lord is near 
and can hear our requests, yields a much stronger motive to roll our cares over 
on Him than the fact that the second advent is nigh—unless, indeed, we should 
read this as teaching the uselessness of caring for a future which would proba- 
bly never come, And we cannot so read it without putting Paul in conflict 
with facts as subsequently developed and with his own teaching in 2 Thess. 
It seenis plain, therefore, that the context requires us to take the phrase as 
referring to the nearness of God to hear and help, not the speedy coming of 
the second advent. If so, it is equally clear that the connection with the fol- 
lowing rather than the foregoing context is to be preferred. The sense, there- 
fore, may be thus expressed: ‘The Lord [God] is near [and can, therefore, 
hear and help], [therefore] in nothing give way to worry, but in everything, 
through prayer and petition, let your wants be made known to God,” etc. 
The passage finds its analogue not in Jas. v. 8, but in Mat. vi. 25-34. 

BEN). B. WARFIELD. 

The Second Convention of the American Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance 
metin Allegheny, Pa., October 27, 1881.—Among the happy coincidences of this 
occasion may be mentioned the following : ‘That the Convention was held in 
the First Presbyterian church of Allegheny, of which church the sainted Rev. 
Elisha P. Swift, D.D., the founder of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, was so long pastor, and where with so much apostolic 
fervor he advocated the cause of Foreign Missions with all his marvellous elo- 
quence and power; that just half a century before the meeting of this Conven- 
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tion the Western Foreign Missionary Society, out of which grew the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions, was organized in Pittsburgh, just across the 
Allegheny River; that the Convention sat within sight of three Theological 
Seminaries ; and that the address of welcome was delivered by Prof. S. H. 
Kellogg, D.D., of the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa., whose 
ministry has comprehended in it the varied experiences of a home missionary, 
a foreign missionary, a city pastor, and a theological professor, who from 
this rich experience, from firm convictions, and out of a warny heart spoke 
words of greeting and of good cheer to the young men who are soon to be the 
leaders in the Church, It was an inspiring sight to look upon that solid 
phalanx of two hundred and forty young men who are in course of training for 
the ministry, eagerly discussing the subjects of living interest connected with 
the field which is the world, To the most casual observer it was evident that 
these men were not engaged in a holiday exercise or amusement, but were 
deeply in earnest. There was no listlessness, no flagging of interest, no time 
spent in silence. In the voluntary exercises there was no pause in the voice 
of prayer, or praise, or of exhortation. The singing was hearty and wonder- 
fully inspiring. The prayers were pointed, direct, earnest, The papers that 
were read before the Convention were of a high order of merit, both in thought, 
in arrangement, and in style, and would have done credit to older heads and 
to more experienced hands. The five-minute speeches which followed the 
reading of the papers were keen, sharp, crisp, and to the point. The speaking 
in this line was remarkably able, and in their readiness and eagerness to speak 
sometimes ten or a dozen delegates would spring to their feet at once in an 
effort to get the floor. The Convention was thoroughly alive and wide awake. 
Nor did this eagerness and intensity arise from any superficial or artificial ex- 
citement, but from an earnest and intelligent interest in the subjects which 
came up for discussion. The programme had been ably and carefully arranged, 
so that topics of vital importance connected with the world as the field, and 
touching missionary life at many points, were presented in logical order and 
with dramatic vividness. According to the programme, Rev. Jos, T, Duryea, 
D.D., of Boston, Mass., was to have delivered the introductory address on 
Thursday evening, but he was unaccountably absent, and his place was sup- 
plied by Rev. Melvin Jameson, D.D., of the Baptist Mission in Burmah, on 
“The Work Abroad—lIts Nature and Demands.” On Friday evening, Rev. 
Henry A, Butz, D.D., President of Drew Theological Seminary (M. E.), Mad- 
ison, N, J., addressed the Convention on “ The Lives and Labors of Christian 
Missionaries—Their Quickening Power on the Church at Home” ; and this 
address was followed by one by the Rev. H. M. Jackson, D.D. (Episcopal), 
Richmond, Va,, on ‘“ The Cross—The Inspiration of Missions.” On Saturday 
evening the Convention met in the First Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, and 
was addressed by Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D.D., of Cleveland, O., on ‘The 
Monthly Concert—Its Importance and the Means of Increasing its Power.” 
Sabbath afternoon was occupied with addresses by missionaries from the field, 
representing the work of different denominations ; and on Sabbath evening 
Prof. Augustus H. Strong, D.D., of the Baptist Theological Seminary, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., preached an able and appropriate sermon on the text, “ Doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine?” 
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The minds and hearts of the members of the Convention were warmed and 
quickened by the power of the Cross and by study of the great and varied field 
in part of which they are to be laborers. In these great and absorbing verities 
minor differences were forgotten, and there was unity among the brethren 
which sprang from the common faith and interest in the Gospel of Christ, and 
in the preaching that Gospel to every creature according to the command of 
the Lord. Delegates from nearly all sections of the country, and representing 
nearly all evangelical churches, dwelt together in unity. ‘There was no jar, no 
jealousy, no disagreements. One spirit, one aim, one purpose inspired them, 
and no theological dialects or shibboleths could be detected. Not the least 
beneficial result of these Conventions will be the fraternal commingling of the 
students of the various theological seminaries. Thus their views will grow 
wider and their sympathies will grow deeper and broader, and many of the 
acquaintanceships and friendships which are thus formed will, it is to be hoped, 
be renewed and cemented by co-operation in home and foreign fields, 

Another good result will be—indeed has already been—the quickened inter- 
est in all missionary operations and enterprises, and in missionary intelligence 
of every kind among the students of theological seminaries. This is of great 
importance, and the influence of it in coming years cannot be computed, Let 
each candidate for the ministry while in the seminary become thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of missions, the spirit of evangelical catholicity, and the 
question as to the precise locality of his field of labor afterward, becomes a 
matter of subordinate importance. Wherever he may be he belongs to the 
whole field, and the whole field will be the better for him, and he will be the 
better for his interest in the whole field. 

We shall commit an egregious error if we begin to measure and gauge the 
influence of this Alliance by immediate, visible, tangible results. The power 
of the Holy Ghost cannot be expressed in statistical tables. It ought to be 
accepted as one of the hopeful indications of this movement that there has 
been so little display of ostentatious zeal and so little attempt to force dele- 
gates to a public committal under excitement or undue pressure. Such a 
momentous decision shouid be a solemn transaction between the soul and its 
God. The visible results of such a Convention as that one which has just 
closed must be among the least of its beneficial effects, The diffusion of intel- 
ligence, the contact of the minds and hearts of consecrated young men in the 
earnest, prayerful consideration of these great themes, will, by the blessing of 
God, produce enthusiasm for the work of the Master, and heroism in the pros- 
ecution of that work; and if this movement of her educated, consecrated 
young men be fostered and encouraged by the Church, it will be the inaugura- 
tion of a new era in the work and history of missions. S. J. WiLson. 


=s'y and its Derivatives.—Since the revival by Gesenius of the comparative 


study of Hebrew lexicography, with the maxim that every root must have first 
expressed some sensible conception, the Arabic lexicon has been ransacked 
for the most “sensible” meaning, and this has been coolly put down as the 
primitive meaning, The facility of the process has led to some doubt of its 
validity, for, as Renan says, the extreme richness of the language has made the 
Arabic lexicon a curious chaos, where, with a little good-will, one can find 
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whatever he wants. A reaction is next in place, and signs of it are already 
visible. It seems to be recognized that for the Hebrew we have not nearly ex- 
hausted the resources given in the Old Testament itself, For the purposes of 
Biblical ‘Theology especially it is desirable that a careful study of each Hebrew 
word be made on the basis of the passages where it occurs. For practical use 
a lexicon made up in this way would be much more reliable than one which 
compares all sorts of Arabic, Ethiopic, Aramaic, and Assyrian roots in the hope 
of finding the “ primeval Semitic” form and meaning. Prof. Kautzsch, of Ti- 
bingen, published early this year an inquiry into the root prx and its deriva- 
tives, in which he illustrated the more rational method. “The result may be 
briefly stated here. ‘ 

The verb means (1) to be in the right, to have the right on one’s side, with 
especial reference to the law. In the causative species the word is used of the 
activity of a judge or ruler—to pronounce in the [legal] right: Isa. v. 23, apy 
JW VTL IMw = who (as judges) give decision on the side of the evil doer 
for the sake of a bribe. This easily passes over into: (2) to be in the condi- 


tion of rightness, legal or moral, absolute or relative: Job iv. 17, where pwr 


is parallel with 49, 


‘* Shall mortal be righteous before God ? 
With his maker shall man be pure ? 
Behold, in his servants he does not trust, 
And he charges his angels with error.” 


The second verse throws light on the first. 

The verb is used of persons except in two passages, Ps, xix. 10, and Daniel 
viii. 14, in which it is probably denominative. Indeed the fact that the verbal 
form is rare in the earlier literature, makes it probable that the noun is the earlier 
form. This probability is strengthened by the observation that the Hiphil is the 
favorite form with early writers. 

The noun PIs is almost always used of persons. Like other nouns of this 


form (453% 4°78 and others) it denotes a person in whom is found the qual- 


ity (>"s4z) in a high degree, or as a permanent characteristic. That is: he who 
in his action has {legal| right on his side, or, is within his right, e, g., Proverbs 
xvii, 17. 


‘‘ The one who is first in his case is in the right, 7. e., [apparently], 
But the other [Z. ¢., the opponent] comes and searches it out.” 


So of one who has right (truth) on his side in making an assertion, who has 
good grounds for it: Isa, xli, 26, The juristic conception is the prevailing 
one, 7, ¢., with reference to parties in a case ; the reference to a human judge is 
not clearly made out in any instance. As applied to God, however, soy 


i 


means just, with especial reference to His functions as judge: Lam. i. 18; Ps. 
vii. 10, 12. Easily derived from this first meaning is the ethical one, which 
makes 5543*y one who is blameless in his general life, who possesses either the 
simple justitia civilis or the higher pie/as. From this is but a step to the tech- 
nical application, where it designates a member of a particular class in the na- 
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tion. Here are adduced a number of passages in which the two parties, the 
D°yws and the p»pry tty, are contrasted, In poetic parallelism we find with 
Dp TE most commonly p-5792 Or 45-47%. Numerous examples of this 
ethical use might be given. In Eccles. vii. 20 it seems to mean sinless. The 
thought of a righteousness that may be imputed or transferred to others is found 
Isa, liii. 11: “ My righteous servant shall make many righteous,” In accord- 
ance with this the whole people are called pp": Isa, Ix. 21. The word is 


used of God in the ethical sense, Zech. iii. 5, and apparently, Deut. xxxii. 4. 
px means (1) conformity to an objective norm, and may be predicated of 


things or persons, So with reference to scales, weights, and measures, Levit. 
xix, 36, It is often used of human words and actions. The standard to which 
they are conformed may be found in the external law (of God or the human 
ruler), or in the conscience of the agent. As is natural, one’s relation to his 
neighbor is especially prominent in the idea of this rule or standard. The 
whole of Psalm xv, describes the man *‘ who does pix as he is called in verse 


two. The conception easily passes from the actions of a person to the person 
himself. It is then (2) habitual conformity, or the state of conformity to the cor- 
rect standard of character (as expressed in external codes or in the common con- 
science), So Ezek. iii. 20 with reference to men, and not infrequently with 
reference to God. In the latter case, of course, the norm cannot be external 
to God as imposed upon Him by another. The manifold exhibitions of the 
divine "x, agree in that they are in harmony with His whole revelation of 
Himself and with the reasonable expectations of His saints. Even in the nu- 
merous cases where 5"J'y seems to have especial reference to the divine com- 


passion, it is used because God’s conduct in these cases is simply in conformity 
to His own nature. The object for which it is exercised is usually His people. 
It does not seem to designate the divine righteousness shown in the punish- 
ment of heathen nations, In this sense, however, we find occasionally mips 
Mic. vii. 9. heal 

Otherwise it is difficult to distinguish between mp and pix. In the 
cases where an imputed righteousness is spoken of, ppp4qty is the word used, 
Aside from these we might follow mp3 through the road passed over by 
pix. In many places one may be substituted for the other without impro- 


priety, for in many passages otherwise precisely parallel, differ in the use of one 
word for the other, 
To sum up: the nearest we can get to the primitive idea of ps1y is xormal- 


ity, conformity to a rule or standard. It is impossible with the material at our 
command to get at any more primitive or any more “sensible” idea. Starting 
from this notion of normality, however, we have noticed three modes of its ap- 
plication—forensic, ethical, and religious, 

It so happens that the Arabic lexicographers define rumh gadg as a firm, 
straight lance. This seemed to the comparative grammarians to give the much- 
wished-for primitive idea, and it has been the fashion to trace the meaning of 
prx back to this one—/o be firm or to be straight. Unforturrately, this reverses 


the actual history. Examination shows that the Arabic word is applied to any- 
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thing whatever with the meaning xorma/, much as we might say of the right 
sort. Now a rumh cadg is simply a right sort of a lance, which is, to be sure, a 
firm and straight lance—as an Arabic maker of dictionaries might very prop- 
erly say in his definition. Henry P. Smita. 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The New Cuneiform Inscriptions on the Nahr-el-Kelb.—The Nahr-el-Kelb, or 
Dog River (ancient Zycus), which empties into the Mediterranean about seven 
miles north of Beyrut, has long been noted for the monuments left on the rocky 
promontory just below its mouth, by the conquerors who have led their armies 
along the Syrian coast. No less than six Assyrian and three Egyptian monu- 
ments have been found there, besides other inscriptions in Latin and Arabic. 
The three Egyptian monuments all date from Rameses II.; the Assyrian from 
different kings, Esarhaddon being the latest. In the time of these kings the 
road crossed the Nahr-el-Kelb by a ford, some three hundred yards from the 
mouth, but the Romans extended their road about six hundred yards further up 
the stream, and then crossed by a bridge. (See W. St. C. Boscawen, in Trans. 
Soc, Bib. Arch., VII., 2). North of the river, and opposite the old ford, is a 
wall of rock surmounted by an aqueduct, the height of the whole being given 
as twelve metres. 

On the roth of September, 1881, the workmen who were repairing the aque- 
duct having removed some of the vegetation with which the rocky wall was 
overgrown, cuneiform characters were discovered there, and Mr. Julius Loyt- 
ved, the Danish Vice-Consul in Beyrut, succeeded in bringing to light five in- 
scriptions. Some drawings, with photographs and a squeeze of the largest and 
best preserved inscription (No. I.), and a squeeze of a small inscription (No, 
IV.), are now in the possession of the Union Theological Seminary, All the 
inscriptions are much defaced, particularly through the action of water dripping 
from the aqueduct above, and it is feared that Nos. II., III., and V. are wholly 
indecipherable. No. I. appears to have consisted of four columns, and each 
may have contained about eighty lines. The upper portion is wholly lost. 
There now remain, in a more or less legible condition, some twenty-nine lines in 
Col. i, ; forty-seven in Col. ii, ; twenty-nine or thirty in Col. iii, ; and twenty-four 
or twenty-five in Col. iv. The name of Nebuchadnezzar occurs repeatedly, 
and the first column of the inscription—which is written in the Babylonian 
character—apparently records the cutting of a water channel by him. Of 
No. IV. some three or four lines are preserved in nearly their original length, 
although much defaced at the beginning, and there are traces of five or six 
lines more. Of the contents of this and the remaining inscriptions, nothing 
can at present be said. The entire length of the rock on which these monu- 
ments are cut is only 8.40 metres, but this does not necessarily prove that 
they all date from the same reign. 


The Cherubim in Babylonian Mythology.—The statement has often been 
made that the Cherubim of the Old ‘Testament have their counterpart in the 
colossal winged bulls with human faces, so common in Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian sculpture, Friedrich Delitzsch in his book, “‘ Wo Lag das Paradies,” has 
presented the case more fully than ever. Premising that not until Ezekiel is 
the form of the Cherubim minutely described in the Old Testament, he pro- 
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ceeds to show (1), that there is a general resemblance between Ezekiel’s de- 
scription (Ezek. i.) and the Assyrian winged bulls; (2), that the functions of 
the winged bulls and those of the Cherubim are the same, (@) in guarding the 
approach to Deity—(the winged bulls at the temple gates being naturally com- 
pared with the Cherubim at the gate of Paradise), (4) in being the divine serv- 
ants, and supporting the divine throne. Here are to be compared the descrip- 
tions in Ezek. i. and x., and the Babylonian cylinder published in Tomkins’ 
“Studies on the Times of Abraham,” on which a ship terminating in a human 
figure at each end bears two winged bulls with human faces, so placed that two 
others are to be assumed behind ; these four support a throne with a god sit- 
ting upon it, and a servitor standing behind (comp, Ezek. ix. 3; x. 2). Besides 
this agreement, there is in Babylonian mythology a class of spirits called com- 
monly the “Seven Evil Spirits,” though they are not always bad. ‘These are 
at bottom the same with the winged bulls, and are repeatedly called 
gizdlu sa iléni, “Throne-supporters of the gods”; (3), Kird@du is actually 
found as a synonym for séduz, which is a common name for the winged bulls. 
Delitzsch explains the meaning of 4355 from the Assyrian. A list of As- 


syrian synonyms (see Lotz, Tig. Pil., p. 89) gives the word Ka-ru-bu as a 
synonym of ru-bu, “majestic.” Kirubu, 435" is doubtless kindred with this 
Karubu, and the Cherubim are thus “ the majestic ones.” 

It is clear that the relationship between the conceptions of the Cherubim and 
the winged bulls does not involve disparagement of the former. The details 
of Ezekiel’s description are not so clearly Babylonish as to suggest that he bor- 
rowed directly from the Babylonians in the captivity. ‘This relationship must 
always be kept distinct, too, from the explanation of both Cherubim and winged 
bulls as a form of the cloud-myth, and from the inquiry whether they originally 
figured in a Shemitic or a non-Shemitic religion. 

Geographical. Delitzsch identifies the wyjy of Gen, x. 30 with the land 

3, 


Mas’u of the inscriptions, and this he finds to be that part of the Syrian desert 
which borders on the Euphrates, and extends as far as the shore of the Persian 
gulf. It formed, then, the northern and north-eastern boundary of the 
JSoktanidae. 


Do» “the two Sipparas,” is probably to be identified with the double city 


on the left bank of the Euphrates, on the northernmost Babylonian canal, the #ér 
Agadé. ‘The northern half was Sippara proper, the southern Agade or Akkad, 
but the latter name fell into disuse, so that Sif-par was used for both, The 
name, like Agade, is non-Shemitic, being simply modified from Zimbir, whose 
meaning is unknown. FRANCIS BRowN, 


Princeton Theological Seminary General Catalogue, 1881 (to be obtained 
from Rev. W. H. Roberts, Princeton, N. J. Price, 50 cents).—This beauti- 
fully printed pamphlet of 330 pages is a noble monument of the oldest of Pres- 
byterian Seminaries. It has been executed with the greatest labor and discre- 
tion by the Rev. Wm. E, Schenck, D.D., of Philadelphia, and with a fulness and 
accuracy of detail unparalleled before, we believe, in more than one or two 
catalogues of American institutions. It contains the names of all officers and 
students connected with the Seminary from the beginning. The names of the 
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students are arranged alphabetically under the several years of their matricula- 
tion. The following particulars are given, when known, of each student: 1. 
The name of the student. 2. Place and date of birth. 3. College at which 
he graduated. 4. Occupation, if any, prior to theological course. 5. The 
places of theological education. 6, Subsequent occupations. 7. Place and 
date of decease. 8. Honorary titles. ‘This grand roll embraces the names of 
3,464 students, educated in 150 different schools and colleges. Of these 1,171 
are dead, and 2,293 survive in the earthly service of their Divine Master, and 
in their loyal love for their Alma Mater. 

The average number of students matriculated each year throughout the sev- 
enty years of the Seminary’s history is 49.5. The average number matriculated 
yearly during the last ten years is almost precisely the same number, viz: 49.4. 
The average for the immediately preceding decade was 54.7. The largest 
number matriculated any one year was 95, in 1858, after the great revival of 
1857. The other highest numbers are 76 in 1831 ; 77 in 1862. In the fall of 
1881, 61 have been matriculated. 

The number of foreign missionaries who have been students at the Seminary 
appears to be 202, or 6.10 per cent. of the students matriculated up to the year 
1878, the entrance year of the last graduating class, This is the largest abso- 
lute number furnished by any American seminary. The geographical distribu- 
tion is as follows : 


Asnerscan Tndians.. «..00.0s00s0.000% 
Africa (West Africa, 19) 
PPTIR.. = .0006,0% 


ee | 


The number of missionaries now in the field is about one-third the above 
total. From 1872~&1, the number of students who entered the foreign mission 
work is 35, or 7.26 per cent. of the matriculates from 1869~’78. 

A. A, Hopce. 
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REVIEWS OF 
‘RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JEsuS CHRIST translated out of the 
Greek: being the version set forth A.D. 1611, compared with the most ancient 
authorities and revised A.D. 1881. With the readings and renderings preferred 
by the American Committee of Revision incorporated into the text, by RosweE.t D. 
Hitcucock, D.D., President of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1881. 


WHERE THE OLD AND THE NEW VERSIONS DIFFER. The actual changes in the Author- 
ized and Revised New Testament. Printed in parallel columns. New York: A, 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Four In ONE: Sinai, Vatican, Alexandrian, the three oldest and best copies, com- 
pared with the modern Received Greek of the Sixteenth Century. The New Testa- 
ment as the Early Christians had it in the Fourth Century. VolI., The Gospels. 
New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1881. 

Ever since the appearance of the Revised Version, with its appended “ List 
of Passages in which the American Committee desire to place on record their prefer- 
ence of other readings and renderings ” than those which were finally adopted by the 
English Committee, there has been a strong desire, on this side of the Atlantic at 
least, to see, in an independent form, the New Testament text according to the 
American Revision. In large measure, doubtless, this was due to a commendable 
sentiment of patriotism and national pride. We have known not a few laymen, and 
more than one minister, who, at the first appearance of the Revised Version, were 
strongly inclined to resent the relegation of the preferences of the American critics 
to an Appendix, as an insult to the star-spangled banner, and who resolutely pro- 
claimed their intention to have an “‘ American ”’ Revision, or none at all, as some of 
our “statesmen” are disposed to insist on an “ American” science of political 
economy. The fact has been in some measure overlooked, that no small part of the 
changes actually incorporated in the Revised text originated with the American 
Committee, and that the Appendix exhibits only those which failed to secure the 
concurrence of the English Committee at the final revision. On the whole, it is not 
to be regretted that the matter has taken this shape. An opportunity has thus been 
afforded for a comparison, which otherwise we should not have been in position to 
make, of the scholarship, judgment, courage, and general qualifications of the Ameri- 
can Revisers with those of their transatlantic collaborators. The result of sucha 
comparison, we are glad to say, is by no means to the discredit of our theological 
scholarship. Already high critical authorities, like the Loudon Spectator, have de- 
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clared in favor of the recommendations of the American Committee. It was emi- 
nently desirable, accordingly, that these recommendations should be incorporated into 
an independent text. It is one thing to hunt up their findings, and to carry them 
from an Appendix, or even from the margin, into the text, and another thing to read 
the text continuously, according to those findings. 

In the first of the works whose titles are given above, this desirable result has been 
accomplished, and is laid before the public. It will be noticed that this task has 
not been undertaken by any member of the American Committee. They have 
naturally felt a delicacy about taking a step in advance of the formutation of the 
joint conclusions of the two Committees. The work before us is issued accordingly 
in entire independence of the American Committee, the responsibility being assumed 
by the publishers, who were so fortunate as to secure the services of Dr. Hitchcock, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, whose scholarship, painstaking accuracy, 
and thorough familiarity and sympathy with the views and methods of the Revisers 
admirably qualify him for the task which has been assigned to him. The first im- 
pression of the work being found defective has been withdrawn. We have thor- 
oughly tested the issue before us in all particulars, and find it to be strictly faithful 
and accurate. . 

For the most part the editor’s work has been simply clerical, being limited to the 
substitution of the changes favored by the American Committee for the readings 
which they were intended to displace. Even this clerical function indeed would re- 
quire throughout the exercise of scholarly care, as would have been abundantly 
manifest had the work been entrusted to incompetent hands. In some particulars, 
however, the application of the Committee’s principles and directions required the exer- 
cise of critical discrimination. Especially is\this true of the changes specified in the 
following “Classes of Passages,” as enumerated in the Appendix, to wit: Classes 
VII, XI, and XIV. In respect to this department of the editor’s work, we have 
noted only one or two particulars in respect to which a question might be raised. 

Thus one of the recommendations of the American Revisers (Class XIV) reads: 
“Let the use of ‘ fulfil’ be confined to those cases in which it denotes ‘accomplish,’ 
‘bring to pass,’ or the like.” Accordingly we find the following changes correctly 
introduced into the version before us: John iii. 29: “this my joy zs made full” 
(zextjporar), for “zs fulfilled”; xv. 11: “that your joy may be made full” 
(zAypwor), for “ fulfilled”; xvii. 13: “that they may have my joy made full 
(wexAnpouévyv) in themselves,” for “/fzfilled.” In Phil. ii. 2, however, we note that 
Dr. Hitchcock retains the rendering: ‘“/w/fZ ye my joy,” although the verb 
(xAypooare), and the noun in regimen (yap), are precisely the same as in the pas- 
sages in John. 

It becomes also a fair question for consideration whether, strictly: interpreted, the 
rule of Class XIV ought not to be applied to such passages as Luke xxi. 24, 
“until the times of the Gentiles de fulfilled,” whether here also the verb zAnpoiv 
should not be rendered, “ made full,” in accordance with the analogy of Gal. iv. 4, 
Eph. i. 10, where in the phrases 70 7Ajpwua tod xpivov, Td TAipwpa Tov Kalpor, the 
“time,” or “the seasons”’ are conceived as a receptacle to be made full. See 
Meyer, Harless, Olshausen, Ellicott. So also Zosszb/y Rom. xi. 25, the phrase 7d 
TAHOMA TOV éOvov. See Meyer, Philippi. 

In the correction of archaisms (Class VII) the editor adheres strictly to the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee, except that he has taken the liberty, as we are in- 
formed in the Preface, to change “ whiles’’ in the two passages in which it occurs 
to “while.” Some may be disposed to question whether the instruction to ‘ sub- 
stitute ‘are’ for ‘be’ zz the present indicative,” has not been construed too literally 
in Rom. xiii. 1, where the expression “the powers that be” is retained. It is 
true that the original has the present participle (ai oica), but zn the English the 
archaism is not a whit different from the many passages in which the change has 
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been made. It is true also that here the change would occasion an unpleasant repe- 
tition of the word ‘are’ (“the powers that are are ordained’’), but is an archaism to 
be retained where euphony, or rhythm, demands it? For our own part we should 
say yes; but we doubt whether the Revisers would say so. 

Another instance of the editor’s adherence to the letter of his instructions, is seen 
in the retention of “de” in the present indicative, where the grammatical substitute 
would be “zs”’ (not “are”). This occasions, it is true, no archaism, strictly speak- 
ing. It does, however, leave the work of the Revisers open to the charge of incon- 
sistency, when we find that in some passages the “be” of the Authorized Version 
has been changed to “is” (e.g. Luke xiv. 31: “whether he zs [Auth. de] able”; 
xxiii. 35; Acts v. 39; xxv. 5, 11; 2 Cor. iv. 3), whereas in other passages “be” 
is retained (e.g. John ix. 25: “whether he Jea sinner”; Acts iv. 19), the Greek 
construction in all these passages being identical (e . . . éoré). 

On comparing Class XII in the Appendix prepared by the English Revisers 
with Class XIII in Dr. Hitchcock’s Appendix, it will be observed that in the 
latter Col. i. 3, is properly omitted out of the list of references. It should be stricken 
also out of the former, the reading which the marginal alternate presupposes (6 ed¢ 
kai nathp KtA.) being that-of the Received, not of the Revised Text. 

We come across some good reading in Dr. Hitchcock’s Appendix, in which the 
preferences of the English Revisers are subjected to the same treatment which had 
previously been accorded to the preferences of the American Revisers. The mutata 
mutanda furnish several dainty bits of unconscious irony, as witness the following: 
“Insert ‘the Apostle’ in the title of the Pauline Epistles (except Galatians, Titus, 
and Philemon), and of ‘ Paul the Apostle ’ in the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews ” ; 
“For ‘try,’ or make trial of’ (‘trial’), where enticement to what is wrong is not 
meant, substitute ‘tempt’ (‘temptation’) ”’; “ For modern forms of speech substi- 
tute the following archaisms: . . . For ‘drag’ substitute ‘hale’. . . For ‘know’ 
substitute ‘wot,’ . . . and for ‘knew’ substitute ‘wist’ [in certain passages]... 
In many passages too numerous to mention, substitute ‘ which ’ for ‘who,’ or ‘ that,’ 
when used of persons.” . . . “ For ‘go’ read ‘go thy way.’ . . . For‘ were drowned’ 
read ‘were choked.’ ... For ‘dark sayings’ read ‘ proverbs.” . . . For ‘put to 
death’ read ‘ mortify.’ . . . For ‘refuse’ read ‘dung,’ and put ‘refuse’ in the mar- 
gin.” These directions, and others like them, carry on the very face of them a suf- 
ficient indieation of the inferiority of a large number, at least, of the readings pre- 
ferred by the English over those proposed by the American Revisers. Though not 
intended as such, the Appendix is, in fact, a very neat rejoinder to the “declined with 
thanks” of our cousins over the sea. If any among us have felt aggrieved that more 
consideration was not shown to the “appendix ’’-ed suggestions of the New York 
Bible House, in the final findings of the Jerusalem Chamber, a quiet perusal of Dr. 
Hitchcock’s Quzd fro Quo will afford no mean consolation. 

The limits of this notice forbid an examination of the “ American Revision ” on its 
merits. Suffice it to say for the present that the larger number certainly of the more 
important changes embodied in it, already stand vindicated in the records of the 
latest and best criticism and exegesis, and that there are very few of them in behalf 
of which a strong plea may not be presented. 

The little duodecimo entitled “ Where the Old and the New Versions differ,” 
was designed to answer a very useful purpose. This purpose is thus announced: 
“The object of the present publication is to show at once the actual differences be- 
tween the Authorized and the Revised Versions of the New Testament. It is issued 
without note or comment, that it may be a ready help, not only to the general 
reader, but to the devout student of the Scriptures.’ It can readily be seen that 
such a work, thoroughly executed, would be of very great service in presenting 
plainly and at once to the eye, the number and the nature of the changes which 
have been made by the Revisers. It is very difficult to appreciate these changes 
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instantaneously and clearly, even in the comparative editions, in which the Author- 
ized and Revised Texts stand in parallel columns. Any one who will glance over a 
page of this little book will see how much more quickly and vividly the mind grasps 
and measures the variations when exhibited in detached form. 

Such a work, however, to be of real value should be thorough and complete. It 
should exhibit every change that has been made, however minute. It may be said 
that the minor changes are many of them unimportant, too trivial to require notice. 
But on the other hand it should be noted that many of these apparently minute 
changes had no small significance in the estimation of the Revisers; and that, 
furthermore, admitting them to be trivial, one of the particular objections made 
against the Revision is, that too many unimportant and needless changes have been 
introduced. Evidently a complete tabulation of all the changes, great and small, 
would be of the greatest service in helping to determine to what extent such a 
charge is well founded. 

As such a tabulation of changes the work before us must be pronounced seriously 
defective. Its omissions are exceedingly numerous, and some of them of grave im- 
portance. If ananalysis be made, e. g., of the variations in the first four chapters of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, it will be found that in the present work there are omit- 
ted from Chap. I. edeven variations, from Chap. II. ¢hzrteen, from Chap. III. twelve, 
and from Chap. IV. #zefeen variations. This makes in these four chapters an 
omission of very “early one-half of all the changes made by the Revisers. Some of 
these are changes in the rendering of prepositions, as, e. g., of mpéc (Ch. i. 3, 13), 
rendered “of” instead of “to,” giving the ¢Aeme rather than the dérectéon of the 
address ; of de (Ch. i. 2; ii. 10, etc.), rendered ‘‘ through ”’ instead of “ by,” denoting 
the medzum rather than the zustrumentality, a change to which the Revisers them- 
selves have called attention, as a change of prepositions “ especially where ideas of 
instrumentality or of mediate agency, distinctly marked in the original, had been 
confused or obscured in the translation.’’ Some of the omissions involve the substi- 
tution of the simple preterite form for the perfect, with a view to the more exact 
rendering of the Greek aorist, a change to which they have also called special at- 
tention as having been made because they “have felt convinced that the true 
meaning of the original was obscured by the presence of the familiar auxiliary.” So 
in i, 2: “appointed” for “hath appointed”; ii. 8: ‘“didst put in subjection ” for 
‘“‘hast put,” etc. ;.iii. 3: “I sware”’ for “I have sworn.” Other significant tense- 
changes have been disregarded, as in iv. 1: ‘‘to have come short” (¢. ¢., already, 
iorepyxévat) for ‘to come short” (indefinite). In some instances the omission in- 
volves an important change of order in the words, as in i. 6, where instead of, 
“ Again when he bringeth in,” the Revised Version has: ‘‘ When he again bringeth 
in,” implying that the introduction spoken of is a szcond introduction of the Son into 
the world, the only construction of which the position of 744 in the Greek will 
admit; iv. 7, where instead of “saying in David, To-day, after so long a time,” 
the Revised Version reads, “saying in David, after so long a time, To-day.” In 
some of the omitted variations, while there is no material alteration of the sense, 
there is a decided improvement, or at least modification of the phraseology, as in i. 
4, where instead of ‘“ hath by inheritance obtained,” we read in the Revised Ver- 
sion: “hath inherited”’ (kexAnpovduyxer); ii. 3, where the reading ““ which at the 
first began to be spoken by the Lord,” is replaced by, “which having at the first 
been spoken through the Lord.” In other instances changes are omitted which in- 
volve important modifications of the thought, as in ii. 4, where instead of “ God 
also bearing them [who heard the Lord] witness,” the Revisers render, ‘God also 
bearing witness [to the word] with them”; God, the Divine Witness, adding His 
testimony to that of the human witnesses; iv. 14, where for the Authorized read- 
ing, ‘a great high-priest that is passed z#¢o the heavens,” we should beyond ques- 
tion read with the Revisers, ‘“‘a great high-priest who hath passed through the 
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heavens ” (deAnAvbéra rode oipavotc), the description being derived from the passage 
of the Jewish high-priest ¢4rough the Holy Place into the Holy of Holies on the 
Day of Atonement. Yet not one of the above important modifications is recognized 
in the tables of the volume before us. An examination of other portions of the 
New Testament shows that the work is carried on throughout on the same defective 
plan. 

Another class of changes which ought certainly to be indicated in such a work 
embraces those in which the Revisers have altered the punctuation, or introduced or 
removed parenthetical signs, thus changing the connection of words, and materially 
modifying the sense. A striking example of this is found in Heb. vii. 18, 19, as illus- 
trated by the following parallelism of the two versions: 

AUTHORIZED VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


For there is verily a disannulling of the For there is a disannulling of a forego- 


commandment going before for the weak- 
ness and unprofitableness thereof. For 
the law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope did, by the 
which we draw nigh unto God. 


ing commandment because of its weak- 
ness and unprofitableness (for the law 
made nothing perfect), and a bringing in 
thereupon of a better hope through which 
we draw nigh unto God. 


According to the Revised Version two important features of the change in the 
priesthood are contrasted, each feature being so stated as to carry with it an argu- 
ment for the change. On the one side (negative) there is the abrogation of the former 
system, on account of its weakness and inefficiency, the proof of which is its inability 
to make perfect reconciliation and expiation. On the other side (positive) there is the 
superintroduction of a better hope, the sufficiency of which is demonstrated by its 
securing access for us to God. The structure of the Greek (dérnow pév—érevcaywy} 
6é) fully bears out this argumentative antithesis, which is almost completely obscured 
in the Authorized Version. How imperfectly the volume we are noticing exhibits the 
changes made by the Revision will be seen by the following reproduction of its record 
for these two verses : 


| AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


18 —there is verily | —there is 
| —the commandment going before for the | —a foregoing commandment because of 
| weakness and unprofitableness there- | its weakness and maprotrehtenens 
of. 
Ig | | —but the bringing in of a better hope did ; | —and the bringing in thereupon of a bet- 
| by the which we draw nigh unto ter hope, through which we draw 
God. | nigh unto God. 


REVISED VERSION. 


It will thus be seen that for critical uses the volume in its present form is altogether 
defective. It is to be hoped that the publishers will soon issue a revised edition, 
giving a complete tabulation of a// the changes of whatever sort. The alternate 
readings of the margin should also be added, some of these being of great impor- 
tance. Such a table will be of the greatest service alike for the critical and the gen- 
eral reader. 

The full title-page of the last volume in the list at the head of this notice reads as 
follows : “ The Sinai and Comparative New Testament. The Authorized English 
Version; with introduction, and various readings from the three most celebrated 
Manuscripts of the original Greek text, by Constantine Tischendorf (Tauchnitz 
Edition, Vol. 1,000) ; with the various readings so inserted in the text that the whole 
Scripture, according to either the Sinai, Vatican, Alexandrian, or the Received Greek, 
can be read by itself, while the variations are all compared with facility. By Edwin 
Leigh.” Copyrighted in 1878, and published during the present year, it finds its 
place very opportunely among the satellites of the Revised Version. Of its relation 
to the latter the editor says: “ All who read that will need this. They can then see 
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for themselves the original sources and authorities for most of the revisions, or rather 
corrections of the errors, of our modern Received text. They will also see in what 
cases these ancient witnesses do not agree, and it is needful to inquire furthér and to 
seek additional evidence.”’ 

In calling it “the Szzaz and Comparative N. T.,” Mr. Leigh intends to give special 
prominence to the Sinai text. . He says of it: “ This is, first of all, a Sinai N. : ed 
The practical problem which the editor has attempted to solve is to carry the various 
readings of the three oldest manuscripts, the Sinaitic (S.), Vatican (V:), and Alex- 
andrian (A.), from the foot-notes of the Tauchnitz edition into the body of the text, 
the variations being recorded and indicated to the eye by the use of varying types 
and brackets. The system is an ingenious one, and by no means so complicated as 
might at first sight appear. Ten or fifteen minutes devoted to the study of the direc- 
tions, and practice in the application of them, will give to the intelligent reader com- 
plete mastery of the notation, and enable him to decide, almost at a glance, how the 
Received text compares with the above ancient texts. The characteristics of the 
Sinai text in particular are very easily and quickly caught by the eye. The peculzar 
readings of the Vatican and Alexandrian are also easily grasped. The greatest 
difficulty will be found in determining the relations of the four texts where each 
partially agrees and partially disagrees with the rest. Such cases, however, are com- 
paratively rare, and soluble with a little patience. The more important corrections 
of S., V., A. are also indicated by the corresponding small letters, especially those in 
which the text is brought into closer conformity to the Receptus. 

The editor deserves high commendation both for the idea of the work and for the 
pains and enthusiasm which he has bestowed upon his task. He himself modestly 
intimates that he hopes to make a second edition more complete and accurate than 
the present. As a partial contribution to that result we would specify the following 
errors, or omissions, which have fallen under our observation while examining the 
work: In Mark i. 16 A. is represented as reading “his brother,” whereas it agrees 
with S. and V. in reading “the brother of Simon.” In the same verse S. and V. are 
represented as reading “casting zefs.’’ The noun is omitted in both these manu- 
scripts. In v. 27 the omission of “among themselves ”’ after “ questioned ” is limited 
to S., whereas V. also (though not A.) omits the words. In v. 28 S. is made to read 
“everywhere.” The first copyist agrees with A. in omitting it. Again in v. 34 the 
text of S. is given as: “ because they knew that he was Christ.’’ It should be: “be- 
cause they knew him.” In v. 36 S.and V. read the singular xarediwfev, A. and Rec. the 
plural xarediwsav., Should not this difference be indicated by rendering the former 
text: “ And Simon followed after him, and they that were with him”? Inv. 4o S. 
omits “and” before “saying.” This omission is not indicated. 

In Mark ii. 10 the position of the clause é7? rj¢ yi¢ varies considerably in the man- 
uscripts. In S. and Rec. it comes immediately before dséva: duapriac, in A. between 
these two words, in V. after both. The order of V., at least, should be recognized in 
the translation by transposing “on earth” after “sins.” In v. 11 V. is indicated as 
reading “ Arise”’ before “I say unto thee.” This position occurs only in S. At the 
same time V., while agreeing with A. in the position of ‘“ Arise,” differs from ‘it in 
omitting “and.”’ A serious error occurs in v. 22: S. and V. are represented as read- 
ing: ‘the wine shall burst ¢#em,’’ whereas each reads: ‘the wine shall burst he 
bottles.” \n the following clause V. omits azoAovvra. But the Vatican brackets are 
not used to indicate this omission. 

In Mark vii. 28 it is not noted that S. and V. both omit yap,, reading simply 
“Yes, Lord, aad the dogs.” An erroneous reading, doubtless, but still one which 
ought to be recorded. Similarly V. in Matt. xv. 27. In Matt. xxi. 32 the yundé of V. 
is rendered (after Tischendorf) “neither,” where “ not even” would be more correct. 
In John vi. 71 S. reads Caruotus (or Caryotus), not Cariotus. According to V. 

Iscariot,” in the same verse, goes with “Simon,” not “Judas” (“Judas the son ot 
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Simon Iscariot ’’), a peculiar reading which, although preferred by the majority of mod- 

ern editors (including Tischendorf in his eighth edition), is overlooked in the Tauchnitz 

foot-notes, and by Mr. Leigh. In the last clause V. omits “ being,” and reads simply : 

“one of the twelve.” Another omission is that of the peculiar reading of V. in John 

xiv. 10: “will thou not believe” (mcreboe: so in “ Tisch.’s App. Crit.,” eighth 

edition). No note is taken either of the still more peculiar reading of S. in verse 16, 
typnow for épwriom, a blunder, of course, and still it would seem a blunder which 
ought to be recognized. On the other hand, the omission of the all but impossible 
reading of S. in verse 26 seems to be justified (6 mapdxAnroc méuec td rvedpa Td 
Gy.ov 6 xatip év 7H.dvou, wov: which might admit of the rendering: “as for the 
Paraclete—the Father will send the Holy Spirit in my name.” But much more prob- 
ably the transposition of wéuec is an error). Ought not the emphatic oid? év of 
V. in John xv. 5 to find recognition (“ without me ye can do not one thing’)? 

Mr. Leigh follows Tischendorf in a partial modification of the orthography of 
proper names after the manuscripts. Thus we have the variants “ Capharnaum,” 
“ Beelzebul ” and “ Beezebul,”’ “ Isac,”’ “‘Cainam,” etc. (see especially the Genealogies 
in Matthew i. and Luke iii.) But why not indicate a//the variations, e.g. “ Maththew ” 
(Maféaiog S, and V.), “Mouses” (V., and occasionally S. and A.), ‘ Nazaret” (S., 
V., and A.) and “ Nazara” (S. and V.), “Getsemani” (V.), not to mention other 
minor modifications, such as “ Maththan,” “Maththat,”’ “Matthat,” “Nazarat,”’ 
“ Nazarath,” “ Nazared” ? Why should not the variation in the use of ‘IepoodAvya 
and ‘Iepovoatju be indicated ? How would the ‘Iepovoadju ‘Iepovoarfu of Matt. xxiii. 
31 gain in significance and pathos when found to be the only passage in that Gospel 
in which this form is found ? 


We trust that in his next edition these and the like points will receive the atten- 
tion of the editor. LL. J. EVANS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. General Editor, J. J. S. PEROwWNE, D.D. THE 
BooK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH, fogether with the Lamentations, with marginal 
notes and introduction. By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A. 8vo, pp. 404. 

ECCLESIASTES ; OR, THE PREACHER. With notes and introduction by Prof. E. H. 


PLuMmPTRE, D.D. 8vo, pp. 271. Printed at the University Press, Cambridge. 
1881. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 1881. 


This valuable series of Commentaries is designed to make the study of the Bible 
more attractive to younger students and the people, giving each book by itself in an 
inexpensive volume and in better literary style and character than is usual in com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures. The general editor, Dean of Peterborough, is pre- 
eminent as an exegete of the Old Testament. His associates are men of varied tal- 
ents and judgment, but in the main give us the best results of modern scholarship in 
their work. Each volume is independent, being provided with an introduction and 
index, and yet at the same time takes its place as a part of the whole series, Fifteen 
volumes have already been issued, two of which now come under consideration. 

These are quite different in character. The Commentery on Jeremiah and Lam- 
entations is extremely cautious and conservative in its views of these writings, and 
with regard to all questions of text and exegesis, and may be regarded as a concise 
and popular presentation of the traditional views that prevail in commentaries of the 
same type. The Commentary of Prof. Plumptre is no less decidedly original, fresh, 
and progressive. As such it demands our attention. Prof. Plumptre has evidently 
given the book a thorough study, and his conceptions of it are in the main correct. 
“It meets and, we may believe, has been providentially designed to meet, the special 
tendencies of modern philosophical thought ’—* the problems of life which it dis- 
cusses are those with which our own daily experience brings us into contact.” 
Koheleth is interpreted as meaning Dedater rather than Preacher. This we must 
regard as too sharply defined from the point of view of the commentator. We are 
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convinced that the book is a debate, a soul struggle between gloomy thoughts aris- 
ing from the inconsistencies and perplexities of life, and bright thoughts arising from 
the reverential fear of God and thoughts of the future life ; and it is e¢#zca/ in its main 
bent ; and that the author does not present himself or Solomon as the Jreacher, in the 
technical sense of the word. We think the key is to be found in xii. 10: "5y5. 
MDD: and the term hamp—collector, gatherer, ¢. ¢., of the various conflicting and 


Struggling principles and experiences recorded in the book. These might go on in 
an unending series, but the author at last deems it best to bring them to an end 
(xii. 12). 

There can be no doubt that the author was some later sage than Solomon who 
used the person and the experiences of the prince of the wise men of Israel as the 
most suitable means of setting forth the soul struggles of the God-fearing wise man. 
There is great difference of opinion among critics as to the date. It is certainly one 
of the latest of the Old Testament writings, but we cannot go with Prof. Plumptre 
in bringing it down to 240-181 B.C. In our judgment the commentator has not 
established his position that “the author was acquainted with the physical science 
of Epicurus,” or “that it is throughout absolutely saturated with Greek thought and 
language.’’ The author of Koheleth rather discusses the same essential problems 
as the Greek philosophers, but from a peculiarly Hebrew point of view, and as an 
inheritor of the true ethical spirit of the earlier Chokma literature. 

We feel greatly indebted to Prof. Plumptre for bringing together in the Appendix 
various parallelisms in other writers, such as Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Omar- 
Khayyam, all going to show that the experience of Koheleth is a world-wide expe- 
rience of deeply reflecting souls. We cannot always follow Prof. Plumptre in his 
exegesis of particular passages. We regret especially that he has not noticed the 
valuable contributions of Prof. Wetstein, of Berlin, to the exposition of that most 
difficult chapter xii.; but in the main, the detailed work of exegesis is well done, 
and we can recommend this little book as giving, on the whole, the best view of 
Ecclesiastes that is accessible to the ordinary student. C. A. BRIGGS. 


THE Bisite CoMMENTARY. New Testament. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. Vol. III., Romans to Philemon. pp. 844. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price $5. 

The authors of this volume are Rev. E. H. Gifford, D.D., of the Romans; Rev. 
Canon Evans, of 1 Corinthians ; Rev. Joseph Waite, of 2 Corinthians ; Dean How- 
son, of Galatians ; Rev. F. Meyrick, of Ephesians ; Dean I. Gwynn, of Philippians 
Dr. Wm. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, of Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; Rev 
H. Wace, of the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles ; of the Commentary on the 
Pastorals, Dr. Jackson, Bishop of London ; Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry, of Phil- 
emon. 

The volume fully sustains the reputation of its predecessors, constituting decidedly 
the best of the many series of Commentaries on the whole New Testament or the 
whole Bible, recently issued. It is particularly distinguished by its very high and 
thorough grade of Greek scholarship ; by clear, discriminating, and sufficiently full 
statement of the questions of Introduction down to the latest phases, and by accu- 
rate exhibition of questions of the text. A very helpful feature is the frequent intro- 
duction of additional notes, often brief, sometimes almost exhaustive, as that upon 
Paul’s use of véuog with and without the article, and upon the term odps, The 
comments are compact, brief, and clear. It would be difficult to find elsewhere so 
much digested information on the varied questions of New Testament interpreta- 
tion in so acceptable a form, and with as little of cumbrous material. Naturally, 
from its ecclesiastical relations, fixed views are held on some passages and points in 
dispute, but, so far as a brief examination shows, these are very moderately put. 
- The tone of the book is eminently reverential. Doctrinal points are not as fully de- 
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veloped as would be expected in a Commentary on the separate book ; but, taken as 


a whole, it is a most valuable addition to our apparatus, and the more widely it is 
circulated the better. C. W. HODGE. 


EAST OF THE JoRDAN. A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab, 

Gilead, and Bashan during the Years 1875-1877. By SELAH MERRILL, Archeologist 
of the American Palestine Exploration Society, with illustrations and a map. With 
an Introduction by Prof. R. D. Hircucock, D.D., LL.D. N. Y.: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1881. 8vo, pp. xvi, 550. $4. 





THe Ripe THROuGH PALESTINE. By the Rev. JoHN Dues, D.D. Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 12mo, pp. 528. 

The land of Palestine, the holy land, is the most interesting portion of the globe, 
and Christians will never tire in making pilgrimages to it and studying its sacred 
geography and scenery. The work of Dr. Dulles is a plain, unpretending, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of his journey over the usual routes of travel. It was 
prepared for Christian families and Sunday-schools, and we know of no book so 
well suited for the purpose of interesting the ordinary reader in the lands of the 
Bible. The illustrations are copious and appropriate. 

The work of Selah Merrill was written for another purpose—to make known to 
the general public the most interesting and important features of his expeditions to 
the East of the Jordan, off the line of ordinary travel, and in regions little known, 
when serving as the archeologist of the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
Other works have been written upon the land to the East of the Jordan, notably Wetz- 
stein’s “ Reisebericht tiber Hauran und die Trachonen,” Berlin, 1860; and Tristram’s 
“Land of Moab,” N. Y., 1873; but no one has previously given the entire region 
such thorough investigation as Dr. Merrill. In the land of Moab and the Hauran 
we do not find that he gives us much additional information, but in the land of 
Gilead, in the valley of the Jordan, and in the region watered by the Jabbok and 
Jarmuk, he has cast a flood of light over some of the most interesting portions of 
the Holy Land, so that this book will at once take its position with the two above 
mentioned as classics for the East of the Jordan. . Dr. Merrill has shown unusual 
tact and skill in dealing with the Arab tribes and peoples, on the generous and 
manly principles of confidence, charity, and humanity, and has thus been able to 
give us quite vivid illustrations of their manners and customs. Sometimes, indeed, 
trivial incidents are given that might well have been omitted, but the same observation 
that noted these has also recorded other incidents of great value. Dr. Merrill seems 
to be somewhat embarrassed by the fact that he has already published in the Re- 
ports of the American Palestine Exploration Society a considerable number of the 
most important discoveries, and also has been obliged to reserve a still larger amount 
of scientific material for the notes that are to accompany the maps of the Society 
soon to be published. Doubtless he could have made a better book if this volume 
had followed rather than preceded these notes, But the public have reason to thank 
the author that he has met their wishes so speedily and so well, in spite of these 
adverse circumstances. 

No one can follow the narrative of these expeditions over the hills and through 
the valleys and wadies of the East of the Jordan without becoming gradually and 
easily familiarized with this most interesting territory, and realizing, as never before, 
its natural fertility and great resources to support a large population. The de- 
scriptions are oftentimes unusually lifelike and careful. Thus, while we do not feel 
able to decide the question as to the various peaks that are claimed to be Nebo and 
Pisgah by various parties, we have yet from the descriptions of our author formed a 
better conception than ever before of that magnificent prospect that was spread out 
before the great leader of Israel as from one of these lofty peaks he looked down 
on the wide extent of the Jordan valley from Hermon to the extremities of the Dead 
Sea and over almost the entire extent of Palestine proper. We are carried on by his 
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enthusiasm for Jebul Osha as perhaps the most sightly place in Palestine after 
Mt. Hermon (p. 279). Dr. Merrill has certainly made important contributions to 
the question of the sites of the cities of the plain, and we do not hesitate to agree 
with him in the main in their location to the east of the Jordan, to the north of the 
Dead Sea, without being willing, however, to accept without further investigations 
the five sites pointed out by him. Good reasons are also given for the identification 
of Gerash with Ramoth Gilead (p. 284), of Kulat er Rahab with Mispeh (p. 366), of 
Darala with Succoth (p. 385), of Khurbet Suleikhat with Mahanaim (p. 433), and 
Tubakat Fah’l with Pella (p. 442), and numerous others. 

We rise from the perusal of the book with the conviction formed some years ago 
when in company with the author in his first visit to the Holy Land, greatly strength- 
ened that the sfade, even more than the surveyor’s instruments, will settle the 
most difficult questions of the sacred places of Palestine. It seems to us that the 
time has come when the British, German, and American societies should lay aside 
rivalries and jealousies and combine for a thorough exploration of the ancient sites 
beneath the soil in those ¢e//s and ruins that hold the secrets of Biblical geography 
and history. We know of no one in the Old World or the New who can so properly 
initiate such a combined movement as the honored President of the American Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, who so long has worn the mantle of Ed. Robinson, and 
who has already given so much time and strength to the cause. With a few well- 
chosen words the President of the Society introduces the work to the public. The 
work itself ought to be the introduction to still more extensive researches and still 
more important results in the exploration of Palestine. C. A. BRIGGs. 


Wo Lac pas Parapirs? Eine Biblisch-Assyriologische Studie. Von Dr. FRIEDRICH 
DELITzscu, Professor der Assyriologie an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig, 188t1. 
DER KEILINSCHRIFTLICHE SINTFLUTHBERICHT. Von Dr. PAuL Haupt. Leipzig, 1881. 

[B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 

The more the second chapter of Genesis is studied, the more is the conviction 
likely to spread, that the “Garden in Eden” was located with great definiteness 
by the writer, and that at least some salient features of the region were known to 
him. This is the starting-point for Prof. Delitzsch’s discussion. He does not, how- 
ever, take the full advantage which this assumption might allow him, but proceeds to 
examine in detail the different classes of answers to the question in his title; and 
while the weaknesses of them are not now revealed for the first time, they are urged 
with a force and keenness that shows more plainly than ever how unsatisfactory the 
old theories are. Sufficient grounds, exegetical, geographical, and historical, are 
presented for the rejection of all opinions which fix the lost Paradise in the far 
East or Northeast, or in the mountains of Armenia, or in Lower Babylonia. De- 
litzsch himself places it in that part of Northern Babylonia which immediately 
surrounds Babylon. The name “Eden” he associates with the non-Shemitic éd7x 
( = Assyr. sérz “plain,” originally ‘‘ lowland”), and compares Consul Wetzstein’s 
statement that the lower part of Mesopotamia is still called the ‘‘ Zor,” z. ¢., “ low- 
Jand.” The luxuriant vegetation of the garden finds its counterpart here, and the 
Akkadian name for the district about Babylon, Kardunzas, “Garden of the God 
Dunias,” points evidently to some tradition. (Delitzsch does not lay stress on the 
form Gan-Dunias = V13-72 (?), which this name takes in a single passage of 


Asurbanipal’s records). The river going “forth from Eden to water the garden,” 
is that system of water-courses, with one general current, which irrigated the 
isthmus between the Euphrates and Tigris at its narrowest part, just above Babylon, 
and of which the Euphrates formed the source and the western boundary, and the 
Tigris the limit on the east. The “four heads” into which the river was parted on 
leaving the garden are, besides the Euphrates and Tigris, two perhaps half-natural, 
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half-artificial canals flowing out of the Euphrates, the Pallakopas on the west, and 
the Schatt-en-Nil on the east. The Pallakopas, as we know from Greek writers, 
emptied into the Persian Gulf; the Schatt-en-Nil returned:into the Euphrates. It was 
stated in a notice of “‘ The Chaldean Genesis” in the July Number of this REVIEW, 
that Delitzsch had found the names Guchan and Pésannu in a list of Babylonian 
canals. This statement was based on the report of a German periodical, but was 
incorrect. He has not found Pzsannu as a proper name, and is inclined to connect 
“ Pison”’ with the Akkad. Jzsan, Assyr. pésdnu, “ water-vessel,” “ water-conductor.” 
A list of Babylonian streams does, however, give Akkad. Gughdn dé as the equiva- 
lent of Assyr. Avachtu, immediately following the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
there is ground for identifying the Arachtu with the Schatt-en-Nil. Havilah is 
found on the north-west shore of the Persian Gulf, and Cush is believed with some 
reason to be an ancient name for at least a part of Northern Babylonia. 

This view has not a little in its favor, but it is questionable whether it can for the 
present be regarded as anything more than a good working hypothesis. There 
seems to be no fatal objection to it; even the explanation of the river that watered the 
garden loses its strangeness when the thought has grown familiar with the pecu- 
liarities of Babylonian irrigation; but several points lack demonstration. The 
proposed location of Havilah, while not improbable, does not exclude the possibility 
of another Havilah, as there was another Cush. The three products of Havilah are 
proved with tolerable certainty to be products of Babylonia, and gold even of 
Southern Babylonia, on the very coast; yet this does not prove them to have been 
found in the (supposed) Havilah. And if that location is uncertain, how much more 
the identification of Pallakopas—Pison, since one chief reason for this is that the Pal- 
lakopas is believed to flow through Havilah. The existence of a Babylonian Cush 
is hardly doubtful, but its boundaries are still obscure, although the identifications of 
Cush and Gihon are perhaps more strongly supported than the others. In short, 
while the theory has certain definite and positive grounds, and its promulgation by 
such a competent authority is of the greatest value, it is not yet in a position to defy 
criticism, 

In addition to the main treatise there are copious notes, and something more than 
half the volume is devoted to geographical appendices. The book thus becomes a 
mine of information, which will yield a rich return to the Bible student and the 
Assyriologist. Some particulars are noticed in another part of this REVIEW. 

Haupt’s address on beginning his work as Privat-docent at Gittingen, gives the 
latest and most accurate information concerning the Babylonian legend of the Flood, 
with the fac-simile of a tablet containing the text. A full translation and com- 
mentary by the same author are promised for the forthcoming second edition of 
Schrader’s “ Ketlinschriften u. d. Alte Testament.” FRANCIS BROWN. 


THE following exegetical works are worthy of mention : Héstozre de la Bible et de 
VExégesé Biblique jusqu’a a nos jours, par L. Wogue, Grand Rabbin, Prof. au 
Séminaire Israélite de Paris. pp. 384. Paris. A valuable work in exposition of 
the orthodox Rabbinical doctrine of the Canon as stated in the tract Badha- 
bathra of the Talmud; with a consideration of the Qerz and Kethzbh and the 
History of Jewish Exegesis in the Targums and Jewish writers, closing with a 
brief account, in sixteen pages, of Christian Hebraists and an alphabetical index.— 
Grundriss der Bibelkunde, von F. P. Lange. Heidelberg. pp. 298. A general 
survey of the Bible with reference to its practical use in homiletical, catechetical, 
and pastoral work, bright, ingenious, suggestive, but often fanciful and obscure ; 
indeed an epitome of his Bzbel-Werk.—Histotre Critique de la Littérature 
Prophétique des Hébreux depuis les Origines jusqu’a la mort d’Isate, par Charles 
Bruston, Prof. & la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de Montauban. The best 
treatise on the subject in the French language, doing honor to French Protestantism, 
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and well suited to overcome the more destructive tendencies of the school of Reuss. 
It is compact and thorough, showing a familiarity with modern criticism, and also 
with the best results of Assyriology, all used with unusual skill in an organic, sym- 
metrical arrangement and discussion of the whole subject. He places Obadiah first 
under Joram, then Joel, the author of the Elegy quoted in Is. xv.-xvi. and Deut. xxxii., 
a little later, all prophets of Judah of the 9th century. Livre II. treats of the prophets 
of Israel of the 8th century: Amos and Hosea. Livre III. of the prophets of the 
8th century of Judah: the author of Zech. ix—xi.; Isaiah and Micah. The second 
volume to complete the subject will be awaited with eagerness. If it fulfil the 
promises of the first volume it will give the author high rank among exegetes.— 
Die Asaph Psalmen. Heéstortsch-kritisch untersucht, von Marcus Kopfstein. Mar- 
burg. pp. 41. A careful study of this interesting group of psalms, with the conclu- 
sion that they are a symmetrical and well-ordered whole, composed by a band of 


singers, the spy "5'5 in the Syrian period. — Uber Baal mit dem wetblichen Artzkel, 
>| w/e --_ 


von A. Dillmann. Berlin. pp. 20. An extract from the monthly report of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, with a very thorough examination of the ques- 
tion, showing that the dislike of the Jews to use the word 5949 in literal fulfilment of 
Hosea ii. 18 f., gave rise to the substitution of Fg peopel and so 7 aioxivn, and that 


this substitution not only occurs in the Hebrew text, but also of the LXX. in the best 
MSS. of 1 Kings xviii. 19, 25, and that the use of the fem. article with Baaa was to 
guide the intelligent reader to the substitution of aioyivy.—Christologie des Alten 
Testaments oder Auslegung der wichtigsten Messianischen Weitssagungen, von Ed- 
ward Bihl. Wien. pp. 332. A brief exposition of the Messianic passages after 
the fashion of Hengstenberg, without any conception of the development of the Mes- 
sianic idea and without any important contribution to the subject. C. A. BRIGGS. 


Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


DER EsSENISMUS IN SEINEM VERHALTNISS ZUM JUDENTHUM, von P. E. Lucius. 8vo 
pp. 132. Strassburg. [N. Y.: B. Westermann & Co.] 


The Jewish sects, especially the Essenes and the Zealots, have long needed a 
more thorough investigation as to their origin and principles. This has been at- 
tempted by our author as regards the former. He sifts the sources of information 
with thoroughness and sound critical principles, eliminating the reliable from the 
conjectural. Josephus’ descriptions are highly colored to meet the tastes of his 
readers, and none of the sources give us anything more than a description of the 
sect in the middle of the first century, but nothing reliable as to their origin and de- 
velopment. He denies any connection with the new Pythagoreans and gives the 
Essenes a purely Jewish origin and development. He finds them to be a section in 
a widespread tendency among the Jews of the Syrian period, represented also in 
those who followed Onias IV., the rightful heir to the Aaronic priesthood, in leaving 
the desecrated temple and priesthood at Jerusalem and setting up the temple and 
worship in the land of Egypt, and also in the Apocalyptical books of Enoch, Moses, 
and the Psalter of Solomon. He makes the Essenes identical with the ’Aodaioe of 
the Syrian wars, who were extremely zealous for the Mosaic institutions in their 
purity, and who separated themselves from the Maccabean party, not only refusing 
to recognize the usurping priesthood of Jason, Menelaus, and Alkimus, but also the 
non-Aaronic Maccabean priesthood, which vitiated the temple and its sacrificial sys- 
tem, so that they could not recognize their validity. They represented the most 
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intense degree of the mania purifica of \egal Judaism, and their peculiar rites and 
ceremonies are to be explained as in literal and fanatical performance of the precepts 
of Lev. iv. and v., as their oath is a paraphrase of Ps. xv. The author deserves 
commendation for his instructive historical comparisons and suggestions. We think 
that he is correct in the main point in giving the Essenes a purely Jewish origin and 
development, and tracing them back to the Syrian period, and in regarding them as 
a section of a larger tendency represented in the Apocalypses, but we are not satisfied 
as to his identification of them with the Aodaio, or that they represent a more in- 
tense form of Pharisaism or the legal tendency. Their breaking with the worship of 
Jerusalem was of an entirely different character from that of the Egyptian Jews. It 
seems to us that they rather represent the mystical tendency, which, dissatisfied 
with sacrificial rites and external institutions, sought satisfaction in mysteries and in 
rites of purification easily connected therewith. They were a section not only of a 
tendency in Judaism, but also of a far wider tendency in the Orient, of which the 
Greek sects formed a part. Such a tendency might be expected to originate and 
unfold side by side with the Pharisaic or practical legal tendency and the Sadducees 
or rational tendency, all alike influenced more or less by the pressure of Greek and 
Persian influence upon Jewish religion and theology. C. A. BRIGGS. 


GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN SITTE, von H. J. BEsTMANN. I. Teil: Die sittlichen 
Stadien. 8vo, pp. xii., 462. Nordlingen: Die C. H. Becksche Buchhandlung. 
1880. [B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 

This work is laid out on a large plan. Two volumes, in three parts, are to follow 
that now before us. These later volumes will answer more nearly the promise of 
the general title, treating of the History of Christian conduct, to the origin of Monas- 
ticism, to the Reformation, and to the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
first volume, after a short book devoted to definition, deals with “ the moral stadia,” 
z.e., the successive stages of moral development—first among heathen peoples, 
ancient and modern, savage and civilized, then in Israel, and, finally, under Chris- 
tianity, the fourth book in this volume having for its subject Christianity’s ethical 
view of the world. 

It is acharacteristic announcement of the author (a Przvatdocent at Erlangen) that 
“in this work the attempt is for the first time made to elaborate the enormous material 
according to a definite method” (p. 9). It is true that he is not undertaking a his- 
tory of Christian Ethics, a thing which has often been done, but a history of Chris- 
tian living—domestic, social, civil, religious. And what has been written before on 
these themes has been partial in its scope, and usually incidental to other objects. 
We are nevertheless too often reminded by our author at how many important 
points and in how many ways, he promises to improve upon those who have pre- 
ceded him. There are many things that have never been done before, at least 
to the author’s satisfaction. Comparative Mythology has engaged study, but a 
Comparative Ethology is wholly wanting (p. 47), and the author gives the first 
sketch of an outline of the science. For the Old Testament one finds ethical 
material in ‘“‘ Real-Lexicons”” and “ Antiquities,” but the science is thus far in a 
lamentable condition (p. 240). In dealing with the Ethics of the New Testament, 
no one has heretofore come to a clear conception of the true historical prob- 
lem (p. 348). An author to whom the world is so empty until he comes upon the 
stage invites criticism. 

Vast and various as are the materials which he undertakes to organize and treat, 
he always has a confident and positive dzctum ready. His diligence has been great, 
his ability is unquestionable, his Lutheran orthodoxy staunch and aggressive, his 
dealing with naturalism, rationalism, liberalism e¢ zd omne genus, summary and 
uncompromising. Very many of his results are interesting and valuable. More 
modesty and courtesy would win him a far more favorable hearing. 
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We have not satisfied ourselves of the superiority of his analysis of the ideas and 
organic manifestations of morality and religion as given in his first book. And this, 
of course, marks out the scheme for all that follows. 

Much of the constructive and much of the critical work of the author is strongly 
done, and interesting after one has gained his own consent to listen to one so omnis- 
cient, self-assured, and dogmatic. Naturally, he finds little mercy at the hands of 
such of his critics as have any liberal affinities. And he gives them the best of 
opportunities by the illogical reasons which he too often gives for conclusions with 
which we fully sympathize. Thus Harnack (7heol. Literaturzeitung, 1881, No. 7) 
very keenly avails himself of the argumentation of Bestmann in his Preface, p. ix., 
where he says: “I hold firmly to the reality of the facts recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments, because it seems to me to be unworthy of science to treat the 
sources in so conscienceless a way as has been the fashion heretofore in N. T. criti- 
cism and is now current with the O. T.” Unworthy scientific methods might well 
justify the demand for such as are worthier, but by what logical leap can one at once 
reach the assurance that the alleged facts are real ? 

Our author will not be likely to be as teachable under criticism as more docile and 
less self-assured natures might be. We could wish that the volumes yet to come, 
while no less healthy and positive in their Biblical and confessional orthodoxy, might 
be pruned in style and method of much that friends must join with the unfriendly 
in criticising. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


WILi1AM LAw, Nonjyuror AND Mystic: A Sketch of his Life, Character, and Opin- 
ions. By J. H. OverToN, M.A., Vicar of Legbourne, etc., etc. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1881. 

We regard this as an exceedingly valuable and timely contribution to the litera- 
ture of Christian biography. William Law was a man of genius, a saint, and a 
writer of great power. He was also a genuine mystic, although he lived in a very 
worldly and rationalistic age. He seemed, indeed, strangely out of place in the 
eighteenth century. ‘To come across such a man in the midst of his surroundings, 
is like coming across an old Gothic cathedral, with its air of calm grandeur and 
mellowed beauty, in the midst of the staring red-brick buildings of a brand-new 
manufacturing town,” says Mr. Overton. 

Law was born in 1686 at King’s Cliffe,in Northamptonshire. He belonged to an 
excellent family, and was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He became 
Fellow of his college, and in 1711 received holy orders. He was a fearless nonjuror, 
and in consequence of his refusal to take the oaths of allegiance and abjuration on 
the accession of George I., forfeited his fellowship and all prospects of-advancement 
in the Church. His days were passed chiefly in retirement and meditation, in liter- 
ary labors, and in good works. He died, in full vigor of mind and in raptures of 
holy joy, on the 9th of April, 1761, at the age of 75. 

Law is best known by his “ Serious Call,” a work of great power, and eminently 
useful, both in his own and later times. With the exception of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ no book on practical religion in the language has, perhaps, been so highly 
praised. Gibbon, the historian, Dr. Johnson, Doddridge, and John Wesley, vie with 
each other in commending it as a masterpiece. At one time Law was a kind of 
oracle with Wesley, and his influence upon the early Methodism was of an almost 
formative character. A rupture occurred later between these two great and good 
men, a very candid account of which is given by Mr. Overton. He does not assent 
to the severe censure sometimes passed upon Wesley for his part in this unhappy 
rupture. 

The chapters “On Mysticism and Mystics,” “‘On Jacob’s Behmen,” “General 
Remarks on Mysticism,’’ are among the best in the book. They are written in an 
excellent spirit and are full of interest. Mr. Overton’s treatment of mysticism is far 
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more satisfactory than that of Mr. Vaughan in his “‘ Hours with the Mystics,” and 
wholly free from the somewhat pert tone that runs through that popular work. 

In his later years Law became an enthusiastic student of the pious, simple-hearted 
Teutonic theosophist ; but his strong churchly feeling and his sound English sense 
kept him from the wild errors and extravagances into which some of Behmen’s dis- 
ciples fell. In “ The Spirit of Prayer” and “ The Spirit of Love,” Law unfolds his 
mystical views, and answers the objections which had been made to them. They 
are remarkable works, and abound in passages of uncommon spiritual power and 
beauty. 

Law died, as he had lived, urging upon all Christian men—especially upon the 
clergy—his favorite doctrine, that “ nothing godly can be alive in us but what has 
all ts life from the Spirit of God living and breathing in us.” 

We have touched upon a few points in this admirable memoir. It strikes us as 
a model of exhaustive research, fairness, and true appreciation. While not blind to 
Law’s errors and imperfections, the author is full of admiration for his genius, his 
greatness of soul, and his saintly piety. G. L. PRENTISS. 


MEMORIALS OF THE RIGHT REVEREND CHARLES Pettit MCcILvAINE, D.D., D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of Ohio, in the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
Edited by the Rev. Witt1am Carus, M.A., Canon of Winchester Cathedral, for- 
merly Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and incumbent of Great St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge. New York: Thomas Whitaker, No. 2 Bible House. 1881. 


Bishop Mcllvaine was, during the third quarter of the present century, the most 
eminent prelate of the American Episcopal Church. In length and prominence of 
service, in learning and effectiveness as a public speaker, in extent of personal 
acquaintance and influence throughout America and Great Britain, he had no com- 
petitor. This makes it all the more remarkable that we have had to wait eight years 
after his death for the first attempt at a permanent record of his life, and that when 
it appears at length it is found not to be Memoir, but a simple collection of frag- 


ments of his history and writings, memorials, “to be preserved and useful, it may 
be, hereafter, for a biography of the Bishop.” And this collection, too, made, not 
by an American, but by an English friend, thus giving disproportionate prominence 
to Dr. Mcllvaine’s European associations and correspondence. Nevertheless, 
although far less than the eminent Bishop deserved, and than his fellow-Christians 
and fellow-countrymen desire, this collection of memorials is so full, so well selected 
and disposed, that a very distinct and beautiful image of this Christian Bishop is 
presented and preserved. 

Charles Pettit Mclvaine was descended from an ancient and highly respectable 
Scotch stock, and was born in Burlington, N. J., of parents in communion with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Jan. 18, 1799. He graduated from the college of New 
Jersey at Princeton in the autumn of 1816, having been a subject of that great 
revival of religion which gathered into the common fold at once John Johns and 
Charles Hodge, and so many others who subsequently became leaders in the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian denominations. He received his theological training in Prince- 
ton Seminary under Drs. Alexander and Miller, and was ordained deacon by Bishop 
White, in St. Peter’s church, Philadelphia, on July 4, 1820. He settled immediately 
in Christ church, Georgetown, District of Columbia, where his ministry attracted 
the attention of eminent men connected with the Government and of foreign am- 
bassadors. This led to his receiving from John C. Calhoun the appointment as 
Chaplain and Professor of Ethics at West Point, where he remained from the spring 
of 1825 to the autumn of 1827. He then took charge of St. Ann’s church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where he continued until October, 1832, when he was consecrated as 
Bishop of Ohio, and undertook with that office the presidency of Kenyon College. 
The former office he continued to administer with unsurpassed fidelity and ability 
until his death, which occurred in Florence, Italy, March, 1873, when, next to Bishop 
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Smith, of Kentucky, who had been consecrated on the same day with himself, he 
was the first on the lists of his order in the American Episcopal Church. 

This collection of memorials necessarily, from the position of its compiler, is very 
deficient in exhibiting the relative position of Bishop McIlvaine in the American 
Church, or the influence which, during his long course, he exerted upon the civil or 
ecclesiastical affairs of his own country. They do, however, abundantly and most 
beautifully disclose the personal characteristics of the man. His breadth and com- 
pass; his elevation and wide intelligence ; his nobility, generosity, and perfect re- 
finement; his exquisite tenderness and passionate love as husband, father, and 
friend ; his very remarkable spirituality. and holiness; his constant, intimate walk 
with God ; his evangelical fervor ; his whole life centered in the person and media- 
torial work of Christ. When the great body of the ministry of all denominations 
possess the personal characteristics of Bishop McIlvaine, and when their hidden 
life flows from the same sources as his, the final victory of the Church over the 
world will be at hand. 

He was a decided churchman in the Protestant Episcopal sense of that word, and 
his churchmanship evidently grew more pronounced after his elevation to the pre- 
latic office, and more and more so as he gradually assumed his eminent place among 
the prelates of the Anglican Communion. Nevertheless, he deliberately recognized 
the essential Church character of other bodies of evangelical Christians, as he pub- 
licly did at the Presbyterian Convention in Philadelphia in 1867. He continued to 
the last a thorough Calvinist, in the sense in which that system was inculcated in 
Princeton by Archibald Alexander to his Presbyterian classes. The bishop, on a 
visit to his old classmate, Prof. Charles Hodge, about 1842 or 1843, apropos of a 
conversation held between them in the bishop’s chamber, suddenly sprang from his 
couch clapping his hands, exclaiming, “ Charley, we shall never cease to thank God 
for our drill in that grandest of all theological masters, old Turrettine!” Another 
bishop, a much higher churchman, one holding at the present time a metropolitan 
see, told the writer of this review that he should always be thankful that he had 
been raised among the Presbyterians, for that the Presbyterian body was the great- 
est preacher-training institute on the face of the earth. Though not apostolical, 
the best maker of apostles. 

His ministry at West Point was characteristic of the man, and has had no parallel 
in the history of any other chaplaincy in the land. There were no professed Chris- 
tians at the post. The spirit of indifference was universal, and that of aggressive 
infidelity was active. His work for the first year was faithful, yet without visible 
fruits. Then the power of the Spirit descended. The subject of religion absorbed 
all thought. Half of the corps became Christian men, many since eminent in the 
ministry, and others consistent professors in civil and military life. Nothing sol- 
emnized and humbled the bishop more in his later years, than the recollection of 
this distinguishing mark of the Divine favor. And to the very last his heart was 
quickened with grateful joy by the intelligence of some one or other permanent fruit 
of that revival not known before. 

Out of his special preparatory work at West Point grew his “ Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity,” afterward delivered in New York, and published while 
rector of St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, which were republished in Britain by Dr. Olinthus Greg- 
ory, and have been honored by God in delivering the victims of scepticism, and in 
bringing them to Christ on both sides of the Atlantic. 

He made ten separate visits to Europe from May, 1830, to his death abroad, 
March, 1873. Here he formed the most intimate friendships with the like-minded 
Simeon, Canon Carus, Bishops Sumner and Wilson, and others, and took a position 
never occupied by any other American bishop in association with leading members 
of the English Church. He received the honor of a D.C.L. at Oxford in 1853, and 
at Cambridge ad eundem in 1858. He took part with the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury in the consecration of Dr. Jackson as Bishop of Lincoln in 1853, and in the 
consecration of three missionary bishops in Westminster Abbey in January, 1873. 
He was sent to Europe as a delegate to attend the Jubilee Meeting of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1853, and as a member of the delegation of the Fvan- 
gelical Alliance to the Emperor of Russia in the interests of religious liberty, in 
1871. He took a very important part in the deliberations of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in London in 1867. He was one of the original trustees of the great Peabody 
Education Fund, and was sent to Europe by the President of the United States in 
the dark days of December, 1861, that he might unofficially exert his great influence 
in allaying the hostile excitement called forth in England by the seizure of the Z7ent?, 
carrying the Confederate ambassadors, Mason and Slidell. 

All the ministers and members of the various Protestant churches united in the 
religious services held in Florence immediately after his death. On his way home 
his remains lay in state four days in St. Faith’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, where, 
on the 18th of April, a solemn service was held to his memory by some of the best 
and noblest in the land. The same honors were paid to his memory in St. Paul’s 
church, New York city, May 6th, where more than forty years before he had been 
consecrated. On May goth, a large collection of the bishops, presbyters, and people 
of his communion, carried his remains from Christ's church, Cincinnati, to their 
last resting-place in the Spring Grove Cemetery. 

And we Presbyterians, and all others loyal to Christ, standing with uncovered 
heads, gladly unite with our Anglican brethren of both Continents, as in view of 
this noble life, they close these memorials with the doxology, 


TQ OED AOZA. 
A. A. HODGE. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES OF CHURCH BUILDING IN THE MIDDLE AGEs: Venice, Siena, 
Florence. By CHARLES ELIOT Norton. 8vo. 331 pp. Harpers, New York. 


To begin with the outside, this volume is one of the most sumptuous we have ever 
seen from the American press. The fine heavy paper and large, open type would 
go far to help a reader through a dull book. In this case they add to the attractions 
of one of the most delightful and useful books of the day; a book in which a large 
array of facts is massed in a masterly manner; one of those too rare books which 
directs the reader to great strata-lines of history, and enables him to arrange and 
grasp with ease and pleasure a multitude of details. It is a book to which a notice 
can do but partial justice, and which, crowded as it is with pregnant suggestions 
and happy illustrations, must be read through to be fairly appreciated. 

Mr. Norton deals with that period of European history from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century, when Europe was beginning to emerge from the wreck of Roman 
civilization, and which was inarked, on the one hand, by certain separative tenden- 
cies, such as the clearer definition of national types and sectional interests ; and, on 
the other, by certain great unifying forces pervading all national types and sections 
alike. Such were commerce ; the Church; the revived study of Roman law stimu- 
lated by the discovery of Justinian’s Pandects; and the fiction of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Thus, at the beginning of the eleventh century, the greater part of Europe, 
though divided into distinct nations, differing in historic experience and intermixture 
of blood, was yet united by many mutual relations and common tendencies of civili- 
zation, so as to form a vague commonwealth in which religion, law, and knowledge 
were operating to bring its members into closer moral connection than had pre- 
viously been possible. 

Mr. Norton’s position is that the best expression of this social condition is found 
in the art of architecture, and especially of church architecture; so that church- 
building becomes not merely a study of separate edifices, but an illustration of the 
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general conditions of society. In the churches of this period the two main motives 
of medizval society, religion and local affection, are clearly revealed. 

In Italy, however, from which the author’s illustrations are drawn, the latter motive 
is emphasized, not so much in contrast with religion as with ecclesiasticism. More 
deeply impressed than her sister States with the imperial traditions of Rome, her 
clergy exerted less authority than in regions more remote from the queen city ; and 
the upper clergy had less to do, therefore, with Italian church-building during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries than in Germany or England. Churches in the Italian 
towns were mainly expressions of the piety of citizens, and of the spirit of a com- 
munity proud of its independence and strength. Pride and patriotism blended with 
religion to shape the cathedral. 

The three illustrations selected by Mr. Norton, are St. Mark’s in Venice, the Duomo 
at Siena, and Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence. In St. Mark’s he finds an expres- 
sion of the peculiar social and political isolation of the Venetian Republic. The rich 
fruits of her commerce, her artistic culture, and her religion were all concentrated 
upon herself. Hence her representative church embodied her veneration for her 
own patron saint, a sentiment compounded of patriotism and religion. Her intense 
individuality which Venetianized all that foreign lands contributed to her wealth and 
splendor appeared in the architecture of St. Mark’s which fused the contributions of 
Rome and Constantinople into something which was neither Romanesque nor By- 
zantine. Her religious fervor is read in the wonderful series of mosaics which, be- 
ginning in the vestibule with the Old Testament stories, culminates in the witness 
of the Old Testament to Christ, enthroned over the high altar and surrounded by 
patriarchs and prophets. So, too, the local pride of the city speaks in the profusion 
of precious marbles and carvings, the consecrated gains of her commerce ; and her 
artistic feeling in the harmonious combination of these motley materials and in the 
splendors of color. 

In Siena the Duomo is not a complete conception from the beginning, but a de- 
velopment, keeping pace with the municipal development. It is a civil rather than 
an ecclesiastical work. The motive of its erection is largely compounded with local 
pride stimulated by the splendid cathedral of Pisa. The superintendence of the 
building resides in the civil authority, and payment of revenue to its funds is among 
the sworn obligations imposed by the magistrates upon conquered neighbors ‘or 
pardoned banditti. Siena goes forth to Montaperti from the Duomo, is followed to 
the battle-field by prayers from its altars, and returns thither to give thanks for vic- 
tory. To heroes of Montaperti is first conceded the honors of sepulture in the 
cathedral vaults ; their virtues are commemorated in inscriptions at the entrance, 
and, as in Florence, the flagstaffs of the State adorn the church. 

Mr. Norton is no stranger to cultured readers. He will be recognized here in his 
graceful, fluent style, his poetic and artistic sense, and his power of historic group- 
ing. His book is at once picturesque, thoughtful, lively, suggestive, and useful,—-a 
piece of honest work beautifully wrought. MARVIN R. VINCENT. 


THEOLOGISCHE SYMBOLIK von K. H. VON SCHEELE, Dr. und Prof. zu Upsala. Aus dem 
Schwedischen. Zweiter Theil, Gotha: G. Schloessman. [B. Westermann & Co., 
New York]. 

The first part of this work, treating of the Universal Church, and of the Greek 
Communion and the Romish, was noticed in this REVIEW last year (see Vol. IL., 
p. 607). This second part is devoted to the Evangelical Lutheran Church, to which 
the author belongs, and of which he therefore speaks from an inside view. The vol- 
ume is divided into eight sections, as follows: 1. The origin of the Reformation and 
of Lutheranism; 2. The confessional documents, viz: The Augsburg Confession ; 
the Defence of the same by Melancthon, the Articles of Smalcald, Luther’s Cate- 
chisms and the Formula of Concord, all of which are briefly described and their 
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authorship and contents discussed; 3. The material and the formal principle of the 
Church. The former is, as all the foregoing confessions declare, the doctrine of 
justification by faith, Luther’s battle cry from the beginning to the end of his career ; 
the latter is the holy Scripture as distinguished alike from tradition and from vision- 
ary enthusiasm; 4. The objective prerequisites of justification. These are God, 
Christ, and Grace; and the consideration of these leads to the explication of the 
Lutheran view of Theology, Christology, and Soteriology; 5. The subjective pre- 
requisites of justification. These are the nature of man which is to be explained 
by reference to his original condition; sin which came through the fall of the first 
man; and conversion or repentance by which the sinner becomes capable of re- 
ceiving divine grace. 

6. The Results of Justification. These are good works. In speaking of the in- 
ternal conflict in the believer, which according to the Concordia is terminated by 
death, the author indicates his concurrence with the lax views on the subject of 
future retribution which have of late years manifested themselves in unexpected 
quarters. He quotes (p. 151) a passage from Luther’s Larger Catechism in which 
occurs the utterance, futuram vitam, ubt remisstont locus non erit ampidtus, and 
then adds that the passage nowhere says that death is the precise point when the 
just are made perfect, which is certainly true, but not at all to the purpose, because 
if forgiveness is confined to this world, its benefits cannot be conferred in the next. 
But the worthy Professor goes still further on this downward road. He quotes 
from one of Luther’s private writings the same passage which Canon Farrar garbled 
and sadly misapplied in two of his printed volumes. The Reformer is discussing 
the salvability of the heathen who never heard of Christ. He insists that salvation 
can come only through faith, but says that then the question would be whether God 
can give faith to some in dying or even after death ; who would doubt that He could 
do this, but ¢hat He w7ll do zt no man can prove. Now our author first states this 
as if Luther were speaking of all without exception who die impenitent, and then 
leaves out the last statement which we have put in italics. This is an inexcusable 
misrepresentation. And with what face can a learned Professor seek to set aside an 
express and formal statement of acknowledged and subscribed standards by a mere 
obiter dictum of a single man, even though that man be Luther himself? And the 
more pertinent is this question, because Prof. von Schéele’s treatise is on “ Sym- 
bolics,” formal confessional writings. 7. The Means of Grace and the Church, The 
former are the Word and the Sacraments. In treating of the Word the author re- 
gretfully cites the passages of the standards, which speak of the Sabbath as abolished 
along with the Mosaic ritual. The sacraments are Baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
to which as a true Lutheran the Professor attributes a sort of objective and inherent 
validity. The presence of Christ in His glorified humanity at the supper is described 
according to the terminology of Occam (d. 1347), as not merely dynamic (or virtual) 
nor purely local as in the days of His flesh, but “definitive,” a method not easily ex- 
pressed in words, but specifically different from any other form of fellowship which 
His people have with Him. Elsewhere Christians receive gifts, but here they receive 
the Giver Himself ganz und gar, body, soul, and spirit. Consubstantiation, therefore, 
or at least what that term is usually supposed to mean, is not yet obsolete. Of the 
Church the author gives the usual Protestant definition, but scouts the common dis- 
tinction of visible and invisible, yet accepts in other words all that is implied in that 
distinction. 8. Zhe Polity, Worship, and Ruling Spirit of the Church. Under this 
head are treated ordination and the power of the keys, rites and ceremonies, and 
the peculiar character given to Lutheranism by its origin and its chief doctrine. 
9. The Extreme of Evangelical Lutheranism, By this is intended Herrnhuterthum 
or the Unitas Fratrum. The author criticises the peculiarities of this body so far as 
it separates itself from other Christians, but does full justice to its many and well- 
known excellences. With this section the second part of the whole work is com- 
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pleted. The volume is marked by the same fairness, intelligence, and grasp which 
characterized its predecessor. The author is a zealous Lutheran, yet we ob- 
serve no tendency to strain a point in favor of his own Church. He does at times 
make undue claims in its behalf, but this seems to occur by a sort of unconscious 
error, as when, for example (p. 56), he asserts the immediate consciousness of for- 
giveness and salvation testified by the Holy Ghost to the soul to be the especial jewel 
of the Lutheran confession as distinguished from the Romanist and the Reformed. 
But this “jewel ” sparkles as brightly in the standards of the Reformed as it does 
in any part of the Augustana or the Concordia. We do not observe anywhere a dis- 
position to conceal or gloss over those points in which his Church differs considerably 
from the general consensus of Protestant Christians, such as the impossibility of 
unbaptized infants being saved (p. 128), the “oral manducation” in the Eucharist 
(p. 176), and the need of auricular confession (p. 178). Such treatises as this may 
well help forward the time which the author says is longed for by every Christian 
heart, when all confessions, so far as they protect and foster a true interest of Chris- 
tendom, will dwell together in unity. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


WE would also call attention to the following works in Historical Theology : 

Friedrich der Wetse und die Auftinge der Reformation von Theodor Kolde. 
pp. 76. Erlangen: And. Deichert. Prof. Kolde adds to his previous efforts in the 
work of clearing up the Pre-Reformation History, this little monograph, showing 
that Friedrich the Wise steadfastly protected Luther as the ornament of his univer- 
sity, the pride of his land, as well as the true reformer of his Church, without, at the 
same time, being willing to break with the Catholic Church or to accept all of 
Luther’s deviations from Rome, or to destroy the unity of the faith. He did the 
Evangelical Church the greatest service by keeping the peace, and allowing it to un- 
fold its energies without interference.— Fohann Agricola von Ezsleben. Ein Beitrag 
zur Reformationsgeschichte, von Gustav Kaweran. pp, 358. Berlin: Wm. Hertz. 
An exceedingly valuable contribution to the History of the Reformation from the 
sources. Agricola was one of the most important of the secondary characters 
among the Reformers ; strongly influenced by Luther, he adopted his views with 
enthusiasm and pressed them to Antinomian conclusions, so that at last he came 
into conflict with Luther himself and was forced to retract his positions, yet with 
such ill-grace and apparent insincerity that Luther withdrew his confidence, and to 
his death continued to warn his friends against Agricola. Agricola became the court 
preacher of Joachim at Berlin, and here endeavored to make himself a chief Re- 
former, soon involving himself in the most unfortunate complications by his adher- 
ence to the wishes of his prince in the effort to force the Augsburg Interim on the 
Evangelical Church, coming to the verge of treachery to his brethren. He cannot 
be excused from time-serving, dissimulation, and self-seeking, from the consequence 
of which he was only saved by the change of policy of his prince. After the death 
of Luther he claimed to be the most faithful Lutheran, and became involved in strife 
with Melancthon, and reacted toward his earlier Antinomianism ; taking advantage 
of Melancthon’s deviation from Luther’s doctrine of the sacraments and his doctrine 
of the necessity of good works, he pressed for the strict Lutheran doctrine of the 
sacraments and for fides sola. And thus, by a singular Providence, the man whom 
Luther most distrusted became the means of establishing the strictest Lutheranism 
over against the more liberal tendency of Melancthon.—Des Origznes du Christéian- 
zsme Unitatre chez Les Anglats par G. Bonet Maury. pp. 300. Paris: G. Fisch- 
bacher. The author traces the origin of Unitarianism in the Italian Reformation 
and pursues its streams through Switzerland into Poland, and also into England, 
and finds the real father of English Unitarianism in Acontius, the friend of Ochino, 
in the church of the Spanish-Italian exiles in London in the midst of the sixteenth 
century, and that he influenced largely the English Arminians of the Established 
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Church, and Chillingworth, Biddle, and John Goodwin in the seventeenth cent- 
ury, who enlarged the movement for its more permanent establishment in the 
eighteenth century. The work is enriched with a large amount of manuscript 
material, and is discriminating and just in its treatment of details. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 





IIl.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE CHIEF END OF REVELATION. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo, pp. 278. 


Whatever may be thought of some of the positions taken in this volume, no one 
can read the book without renewed interest in the main topic, or without being con- 
scious of heightened respect for the scholarly author. The attention awakened by 
his previous works will certainly be further attracted by the vigorous discussion, the 
breadth and clearness of view, and the genial and catholic spirit here apparent. As 
to its form, the volume is a reproduction, with considerable enlargement, of a series 
of six lectures delivered in the Presbyterian (Theological) College, London. Its 
general aim is said to be such a restatement of the apologetic argument for Reve- 
lation as may more fully protect that Revelation against recent assaults—to supply 
the Church, in other words, with a completer answer to current unbelief, and at the 
same time to nourish her faith, and strengthen her inwardly for her great mission 
as a witness for Christ. More specifically, the end in view is defined by the author 
as an endeavor to form as definite ideas as possible concerning the chief design of 
Revelation, and therefore concerning its nature and its uses. 

The author introduces his discussion with an examination of certain misconcep- 
tions which, as he maintains, have grown up around the cardinal fact of Rev elation. 
The first of these, which he styles the doctrinal or doctrinaire misconception, regards 
Revelation and Scripture as essentially synonymous, and contemplates the Bible as 
an exact and technical revelation of doctrine simply or mainly. The second, which 
he describes as ethical and practical, also makes Scripture and Revelation identical, 
but regards the Bible as aiming simply at the culture of the principle of piety and 
obedience—a book of righteousness rather than of truth or instruction. Both of 
these misconceptions are skilfully described at the outset, as they are respectively 
held by leading representatives of either tendency, with special reference to the 
deficiencies in their view of Revelation, and to their consequent inability to cope with 
certain existing types of unbelief. 

In the succeeding lecture the author proceeds to define his conception of Reve- 
lation, as something quite distinguishable from the Scripture, which he regards 
as simply a record, more or less full of Revelation itself. This he defines sub- 
stantially as a divine process of manifestation in the world—a process originating 
in the impulse and purpose of grace, and designed to bring man back to God in love 
and loyalty, by making them acquainted thus with the divine scheme of redemption. 
This process is carried forward, in its primary form, not through a written volume 
simply, but rather historically, and as a fact—a process realized immediately in the 
heart, conscience, and life of mankind. This process is to be carefully distinguished 
from the general exhibition of God, whether in nature or in history or human ex- 
perience, by the fact that it is on one side supernatural in its mode, and on the other 
special in its purpose—that purpose being to rescue men from sin by showing them 
how God feels concerning it, and what He proposes to do for their deliverance from 
it. Dr. Bruce forcibly maintains that a proper appreciation of such an historic 
manifestation of grace back of the Scripture, as something undertaken at the very 
outset of human experience after the fall, carried forward in multiform ways through 
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all succeeding periods and dispensations, and still going on in the world through the 
ministries of the Word and the Spirit, is indispensable both to a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Bible contemplated as a literary record of this divine manifestation, and 
to a proper defence of the Bible itself as being a veritable communication from God 
to men. 

This gracious Revelation is said to be peculiar in its method as well as in its 
contents and design. It assumes in general the form of a grand historical move- 
ment, rather than that of an instantaneous act simultaneously affecting all men 
alike. It is a divine evolution, conceived and executed in grace, and characterized 
throughout by slowness of motion, by partial action in each interval, and by steady 
advance from the more or less imperfect to the perfected form. This method is de- 
fended, both as in harmony with the general scheme of God in nature, and as 
specially demanded by the exigencies of grace. And it is justly claimed that a true 
apprehension of this divine method furnishes the most conclusive answer possible to 
many of the objections urged against this Revelation in its more rudimentary forms. 
The morally imperfect precedes legitimately the morally perfect; and whatever 
seems questionable or embarrassing in the earlier displays of grace, is fully ex- 
explained and justified by the final unfolding. Especially are the apparent contrasts 
between the Old Testament and the New to be harmonized by such a conception ; 
the Old, with its large legal and formal elements, and its corresponding experiences, 
being an essential preparation for the more spiritual and gracious type of experience 
unfolded in the New. 

Of this comprehensive scheme of Revelation, undertaken in the interest of grace, 
and carried forward in this historic and progressive method, the Bible is a transcript ; 
not indeed containing the whole story of this divine evolution, but accurately re- 
cording that story so far as such a record is essential to the highest efficiency and 
success of the scheme itself. The Bible in this aspect is more than a disclosure of 
truth or doctrine on the one side—more than a series of practical precepts or of 
ethical stimulants on the other. These elements are to be found in it, and their 
place and value are not to be ignored ; but the Scripture is something broader and 
deeper; it is the register which God by His Spirit has made of His own gracious 
Revelation of Himself to man, “The Revealer is also the Revealed.” This con- 
ception, at least in its general form, would seem to be justified by the declaration of 
our confession: “ It pleased the Lord, at sundry times and in divers manners, to re- 
veal Himself, and to declare His will unto His Church; and afterwards .... to 
commit the same wholly unto writing.” 

The position taken by Professor Bruce as to the precise function of Miracle and 
Prophecy in the support or evidencing of Revelation, varies from that commonly held 
among us. In his view these are rather attendants and accessories of such a Reve- 
lation, than its attestation or its witness. They are blossoms appearing naturally 
on the living stalk of grace; they are not independent or separate evidences 
by which the presence of a scheme of grace in this world is certified. As he views 
the subject, the ordinary method of employing prophecy or. miracle to prove the 
Scripture is inadequate, for the reason that miracle aad prophecy are inadmissible 
suppositions on any other hypothesis than that a personal God is already revealing 
Himself graciously to men. He would therefore regard the testimony derived from 
these sources as internal rather than external—a testimony intended more to confirm 
the faith of those already believing than to secure belief in those who have not re- 
ceived the revelation which these illustrate. But, while we may not allow the fal- 
lacy of proving Scripture by miracle or prophecy, and proving these in turn from 
Scripture, may we not find in them strong objective certification of the Bible as the 
very word of God? Are not miracles historically proven as in the resurrection of 
Christ, and prophecy clearly verified by the recorded events of succeeding times, 
two grand pillars on which the whole scheme of grace may safely be rested? If 
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prophecy and miracle ever really occurred, and if their occurrence can be estab- 
lished on adequate natural testimony, do they not become, to the unbeliever as well 
as to the disciple, indubitable proofs that God exists, and that the Book in which they 
are historically recorded, is His ? 

While we would maintain the current doctrine respecting the validity and cogency 
of these external evidences, we may still sympathize with Dr. Bruce in dis earnest 
emphasizing of the subjective witness—the witness of a spiritualized consciousness— 
to the Christian scheme. He is at least strongly sustained by our Symbols, which, 
following the example of the earlier Reformed confessions, say almost nothing @f 
the objective proofs, but dwell rather upon the heavenliness of the matter, the 
efficacy of the doctrine, and other like interior proofs, for the confirmation of 
the Bible as the Word of God. They lay little stress on the judgment of the 
Church, except as an indirect influence moving us to “an high and reverent 
esteem.” Following the apothegm of Bacon, that “ prophecy serveth not for them 
that believe not, but for them which believe,” they teach decisively that our full per- 
suasion and assurance of the infallible truth of the Scripture ‘is from the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts.” The 
author simply gives expression to the same significant fact, when he declares that 
“the true qualification for the sound understanding of the Divine Book is an en- 
lightened Christian consciousness, a mind believing in redemption and persuasively 
influenced by that faith.” : 

Few readers, though they may refuse to accept some of the specific views here 
presented, can refuse to sympathize with the broad range, the fine prescience, the 
catholic temper, and aspiration which mark this interesting volume. The author is 
not disloyal to the denomination which he serves, or to the symbols which he is set 
to teach and defend ; yet in closing he makes a powerful plea for that one Church of 
God of which all evangelic churches are but parts, and for that one divine system of 
faith in which all worthy theological opinions meet and mingle. While he has no 
disposition to sell the truth or to make compromises with error, he is inclined to lay 
the chief stress on those aspects of the truth concerning which doctrinal controversy 
among true believers is forever ended. He looks forward hopefully to the certain 
coming of an era of grace in which such unity around the essential doctrines of our 
religion shall be much more manifest, and in which the one Revelation of Grace 
shall win its way, amid the acclaim of all true believers, to universal triumph. We 
especially commend as worthy of thoughtful notice his closing words: 


“*In all probability the Church has many long ages before it, and one may devoutly dream of the glory 
that is to accrue to God therein as these ages roll on, and muse on the conditions under which that glory is 
to be advanced. Among these, in the judgment of many earnest men, reconstruction of the Church on a 
new, wide basis must take its place. The Church is now weak, and among the causes of her weakness are 
doubt, division, and dogmatism. ‘To renew her youth, and make a fresh start in a career of victory, she 
needs certainty, concord, and a simplified creed.” 


E. D. MorRRIS. 


THE BIBLE AND ScIENCE. By T. LAUDER Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., etce.: 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. pp. 440. Illustrated. P 

We can recommend this book as containing an excellent sketch of Botany, Zool- 
ogy, and kindred subjects. Though very brief, it is head and shoulders above the 
common crowd of popular books on Natural History; and the Macmillans have 
allowed a liberal use of the valuable wood-cuts prepared for their text-books. 

The aim of the work is to offer a plea for evolution as not inconsistent with 
Scripture ; and the author treats us at the outset to some chapters of interesting 
personal observations in Egypt and Palestine, with suggestive notes on the illustra- 
tions of Scripture scenes which met his view. In these chapters he urges material- 
istic explanations of some of the Old Testament miracles; supposes that the water 
of Marah was cured by a wooden tube sent down to a deeper level in the sand for 
better water ; that the fording of the Jordan by the Israelites depended on a season- 
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able elevation of the bed of the river in that region of earthquakes, the water being 
laterally confined by the outer banks of the Jordan, and that the much-discussed 
miracle of Gibeon consisted in Joshua commanding the sun to be eclipsed (“ sun, be 
thou dumb,” z. ¢., be thou dav#) which resulted in a panic of the enemy. 

Geo, J. Romanes (who is kinder to his friend Brunton than he is to the Bible) 
does not relish this mode of dealing with the case: urging that this only lets mira- 
cles in by the back-door instead of the front, that the multiplication of favorable 
coincidences in the nick of time can be accounted for only on the hypothesis of some- 
thing miraculous, and adding, ‘‘ Better swallow miracles in the lump than try to save 
the historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, by playing hide and seek with scientific 
principles with the result of always losing the game” (ature, August 11, 1881). 
He seems to forget that those who neither expect nor desire to eliminate the super- 
natural from Scripture, may set off these explanations against the charge that the 
record is incredible. Even when we know not the modus of the miracles of Script- 
ure, scientific research renders their acceptance less difficult. 

Brunton closes his excellent summary of biographical science by showing how the 
various lines of discovery lead to the doctrine of natural selection and evolution, and 
then he proceeds to trace the harmony of this with the Mosaic narrative. He admits 
that Huxley was right in alleging (in his New York lectures) that it will not square 
with the Miltonic account; but he argues that if we go behind Milton to Moses, 
the case is very different. Romanes here expresses his surprise that no mention is 
made of the circumstance that the order in which plants and animals are said in the 
Mosaic account to have appeared, corresponds with that which evolution requires 
and geology proves. Even when held to include the human species, our author 
maintains that evolution is consistent with Scripture; that the objections usually 
charged against it, bears equally against the theory of immediate production from in- 
animate matter, and against the embryonic formation of the individual. He puts 
the origin of man in the location assigned to it by Haeckel the infidel (in this closely 
agreeing with the Scripture), somewhere in Western Asia, and probably now covered 
by the ocean. He thinks that man in that home of ease must have had his faculties 
very poorly developed, for after they were sharpened by adversity, God declared, “ Be- 
hold, the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil.” And yet even then 
the human race was in a low condition, away back in the stone age. These views 
are expanded and illustrated with reference to the antiquities of the human race. 

As may be anticipated, the chief difficulty is found in accounting for the formation 
of woman. The author cuts the knot by making the Mosaic account of the origin 
of Eve a case of accommodation to popular notions. Better if he had given this up 
as an unsolved difficulty, the elucidation of which may come in the hereafter. The 
moral significancy of the narrative is obvious, and recent science powerfully con- 
firms its truth, by showing that the woman is “ bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh,” in a way never dreamed of by the ancients. Some Process of development 
in this case seems to be referred to by the Scripture ; but as to what is its mode we 
have not the means (whether we reject or accept evolution) of determining. 

G. MACLOSKIE. 
SYSTEM DER ALTSYNAGOGALEN PALAESTINISCHEN THEOLOGIE AUS TARGUM, MIDRASCH 
UND TALMUD DARGESTELLT von Dr. FERD. WEBER. Nach des Verfassers Tode 

herausgegeben von FRANZ DELITZSCH und GEORG SCHNEDERMANN. 8vo, pp. xxxiv, 

400. Leipsig: Dérffing & Franke. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

The author, after twenty years’ study of the Rabbinical Theology in the interests of 
the conversion of the Jews to Christianity, has left us, in the work before us, a noble 
monument of his diligence, patience, painstaking scholarship, and talents. It fills a 
gap in Theological Literature which has been growing more and more apparent, 
especially when resort has-been had to older writers, such as Wagenseil, Eisenmen- 
ger, and others who wrote in a polemic interest and depended for the most part on 
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secondary sources. Our author presents us with the first system of Rabbinical 
Theology wrought out of a thorough and independent investigation of the primary 
sources such as are indicated in the title, and his treatment is purely objective and 
without evidences of partisanship. He gives us a system of theology and not a 
history of doctrine. Hence we miss what would be still more desirable than what 
has been given us, namely: a genetic treatment of the material discriminating the 
genuine Biblical material from the extra Biblical, the normal Biblical development 
of doctrine from the abnormal development as contained in Rabbinical Theology, 
showing the various stages of the development of that theology in its genesis as it 
eliminated from it not only the various Jewish sects, but also more and more set 
itself in antagonism with Christianity. We should also desire a discussion of the 
variations in these writings themselves as they appear to the ordinary reader even in 
our author’s analysis under the particular topics of his scheme. The work of Dr. 
Weber should stir up some competent scholar to undertake this important labor. 

The Rabbinical Theology presented in this book is a result of the forces that were 
in operation in Judaism from the time of Ezra, especially as it consolidated in 
Pharisaism in New Testament times and in the school of Rabbi Akiba in the 
second century and later, producing the Targums, Midraschim, and Talmuds. It 
can only be used with great caution for comparison with New Testament Theology, 
yet thus used it presents many instructive features. 

Our author’s treatment of his theme is simple, logical, and comprehensive, and his 
method is to give brief, yet admirable definitions either at the beginning or the 
close of his discussion as seems to him most convenient at the time. More 
uniformity in this regard would have improved the book. The system itself is based 
on a thorough discussion of the Jréuczples of this system of theology (part 1st of 
the book), and is entirely satisfactory. He defines the material principle to be 
legality, love to the Thera as the highest good, the formal principle to be the Thora 
itself. The Thora is that which alone is immediately inspired. The other books 
of Scripture have a secondary inspiration, as based upon it and explanatory of it. 
But these all need authentic interpretation in the three stages of RD%, MDW, and 


sw. This interpretation is based upon holy tradition, which itself is of divine 
origin, faithfully transmitted from Moses himself in the two forms of Hadacha, the 
legal technical form, and Haggada, the popular form. The Scriptures are the zorma 
normans, the tradition the zerma normata. The Rabbins laid down thirteen rules 
of interpretation, and their authority absorbed in itself the authority dispersed in the 
older orders of prophet, priest, and king. 

Part second treats of special doctrines under four topics, the theological, anthro- 
pological, soteriological, and eschatological circles. Under the theological, Rabbin- 
ical religion is defined as correct behavior before God, as distinguished from the 
Christian religion, which is a communion wéth God. The discussion of angels is 
here defective, but the treatment of the doctrine of God Himself is excellent. 
The chapter on Mediatorial Hypostases is instructive, but in our judgment mis- 
leading. We do not regard the MWetatron, Memra, Schechina, Ruah, and Bathgol, 
as hypostases at all, but rather as modes of divine revelation, manifestation, 
and operation in the world, and probably the Metatron is an angelic being. 
The anthropological section is well done, but our interest culminates in the sote- 
riological. The means of redemption are stated to be the Zora and Aboda works 
of the law and penance. The works of the law acquire merit, and are placed over 
against the demerit of sin, and the man is justified whose merits exceed his de- 
merits. Good works of benevolence and mercy gain merit; and merit is stored 
up in the righteousness of parents and holy men and great rabbins, Atonement is 
only by compensation, and this in penal suffering of the individual or substitutes, 
Penal suffering is in afflictionand death. The sufferings of the righteous fathers and 
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holy rabbins have the power of satisfying for others. Good works, especially the 
study of the Thorah, and the observance of the day of atonement, have atoning 
power. There are many ways of acquiring righieousness, but the result of all is 
uncertainty as to the relation of man to God. The eschatological section is the 
most unsatisfactory in the book, entirely inadequate in its treatment of the Messiah, 
Messianic times, and the last days. 

We cannot but feel that the author, like many other dogmaticians, has been mis- 
led by his fundamental principles. So far as these lead him he is admirable and 
complete, but in those departments of theology where they are least helpful, he is in- 
complete and unsatisfactory. We feel that he would have given a better treatment 
of the whole subject had he discussed the Arzuczp/es in their proper place in the sys- 
tem itself, and with the central principle of Rabbinism in view, outlined the system 
less after Christian rubrics and more after the distinctively Rabbinical. This work 
of the departed scholar, whose merits outweigh its few defects, will long remain an 
indispensable handbook to all who would study the doctrines of the Synagogue. 

C. A. BRIGGS, 


Die LEHRE von der GOTTHEIT CHRISTI. Commuunicatio idiomatum. Dargestellt von 
Dr. HERMANN SCHULTZ in Gottingen. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

A fuller notice of this book will enable me to reduce to a minimum the notice of 
another book which comes from the same University and adopts the same primal 
principle. Much that is said of the one would, in the final analysis, well apply to 
the other. 

The divinity of Christ has ever been a subject of profound interest to the Christian 
Church, Dr. Schultz shares in this interest. His book is one of the most recent on 
this subject. In this book of more than 700 pages, he patiently and faithfully traces 
the Azstory of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. In the second part—from p. 319- 
470—he discusses the dzblical postulates. In the third part—tfrom p. 470 onward— 
he gives the dogmatic treatment of the subject, paying especial attention to the 
dogma of the “ Comssuntcatio tdiomatum,” or Communication of the divine attri- 
butes. 

This dogma is viewed from the Lutheran standpoint. As thus viewed it has 
special significance as related to the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, and to the doctrine 
of Consubstantiation in the Lord’s supper. 

Then, too, because of the discordant parties in the Lutheran Church and their 
ceaseless controversies on these subjects, together with the growing tendency in the 
later evangelical theology to underrate the formulas of the schools, our author sees 
a demand for restating and explaining the doctrine of the divinity of Christ as re- 
lated to the “ Communicatéo zdiomatum "’—in a word, to show that the divinity as 
really divine can be zz the really human—not, near it. (See “Introduction,” p. 16). 

The human was invested with a susceptibility (capacity) for the divine by its very 
creation in the image of God, so that God thus secretly signified His eternal purpose 
to reveal Himself to the world in the man Christ—to become incarnate. This in- 
carnation neither would the primitive perfection of Adam render unnecessary nor 
his subsequent imperfection render impossible. (See Luther’s “Commentary on 
Genesis I.” [So, Oscander].) The starting-point of Luther was—* The deity and 
humanity meet in Christ; on the one hand, deity in love appropriating to itself 
that which is lowly (¢. ¢. the human); on the other hand, humanity, agreeably 
to its true nature, desiderating that perfect union with the Word of God by 
which the Word of God becomes its own.” “Luther, therefore, taught,” says 
Dorner, “a real, vital union, so that the divine might be, at the same time, human, 
and the human divine; so that each should not merely have, but de the other—the 
deity by its condescending love, the humanity by its divinely filled susceptibility.” 

The steps toward this large conclusion are orderly, however unauthorized. Admit 
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the personal, hypostatic union in Christ (as the evangelical churches do) ; this, it is 
said, involves the ubiquity of the human ; and this involves the Communicatio idic- 
matum ; and this involves the possession of majesty by the human, or genus majes- 
taticum!/ Or, starting with the’assumption in the Lutheran doctrine of “ Comsub- 
stantiation,” we are driven step by step to the final assumption—genus majestaticum. 
Or, following the reverse order, from the genus majestaticum we are driven step by 
step to the primal assumption—Consubstantiation / 

Wonderful is logic when one is heedless of premises. Tyrannical is logic when it 
would bind Reason and Faith in chains, and the more relentlessly where its own 
premises are assumptions. If it be objected that this dogma, in its full force, in- 
volves the evident contradictions of communicating incommunicable attributes; of 
making the finite, human body ubiquitous; of making the finite, human spirit om- 
niscient ; of making the finite, human nature capable of the infinite; of deifying 
man; of humanifying God, etc.—contradictions, theological, anthropological, meta- 
physical, psychical, physical, and logical ; in reply to all this they affirm and reaffirm 
the capacity of human nature to receive the infinite—the proposition undemonstrated 
and undemonstrable “that the human nature or Christ as to His humanity was 
capable of receiving Omnipresence and the other divine attributes. Those who 
denied this are expressly rejected.” (Dorner’s “Person of Christ, Pt. ii, Vol. II., 
p- 211). 

Now, in order to obtain correct theological bearings, it is proper to observe that 
the communion of natures (“ Communio naturarum”’) is a common ground of 
evangelical orthodoxy—that is, the union of the two natures, divine and human, in 
the one person of Christ Jesus the Lord. Indeed, the “Undo personals,” or the 
doctrine of one person in the Christ, would seem to presuppose, and, perhaps, logi- 
cally to involve the “ Communzo tdiomatum,” or Communion of attributes, in this 
one theanthropic person. 

But this is widely different from the dogma of the “ Communicatio tdiomatum,” 
or Communication of attributes—those of the divine nature to the human nature, 
and those of the human nature to the divine. 

Whether Luther would ever have proposed this dogma but as a support and vin- 
dication of his peculiar Eucharistic notions may well be questioned. At any rate, 
the Lutheran notion that the bread and the wine in the Lord’s supper are consub- 
stantial with the flesh and blood of Christ demands another extreme notion to relieve 
the struggling faith of the Lutheran communicant. This relief was supposed to be 
found in “Communicatione tdiomatum interuna et reali,’ and was affirmed as 
“ genus communications cdiomatum majestaticum.” 

Yet this second extreme notion, while it promises relief, plunges the thoughtful 
communicant into increasing and inextricable confusion. 

If there is communication of attributes from one nature to the other, then the 
human nature possesses ubiquity or omnipresence ; the human spirit possesses om- 
niscience ; finite weakness possesses omnipotence ; and why does not that which 
was conceived, in time, by the Holy Ghost and was born of the Virgin Mary, possess 
eternity and self-existence ? In a word, humanity seems thus to be transformed (by 
its communicated possessions) into divinity—man is deified! However the Formula 
Concordia may have hesitated at the converse of this communication, the system 
logically demands it, and our author does not seem to falter at affirming it, as we 
shall presently see. For such faith nothing is too difficult. It spurns at contradic- 
tions. 

While Dr. Schultz, with true Lutheran courage, unfolds the doctrine of the divin- 
ity of Christ, especially in reference to the dogma of the “ Communicatio tdiomat- 
um,” he follows a method of his own. He presents first the “genus apotelesmati- 
cum.” This was made prominent also in the Formula Concordia, with the hope, 
doubtless, of promptly conciliating some rash disputants of that day—on the one 
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hand, Stancarus and his friends, who stoutly contended that “ not the divine, but the 
human nature only was concerned in Christ’s mediatorial work” ; on the other hand, 
Osiander and his friends, who no less stoutly contended that “ not the human, but 
the divine nature only was concerned in Christ’s mediatorial work.” 

The Formula Concordia, on the contrary, taught the “ genus apotelesmaticum”— 
that both natures of the Christ were concerned in His mediatorial work. Like the 
communion of natures in the person of the Christ, so this communion of natures in 
the redeeming acts of the Christ was proposed as a common ground. On this, it was 
justly desired by the framers of the F. C. that all Lutherans should peacefully stand, 
together with the Reformed or Calvinists who already occupied both these positions. 
By the union of two natures in one person, the theanthropic Christ could become a 
mediator between God and man, combining finite weakness with infinite worth in 
all His work of mediation. 

The second point in order which our author makes is “venus majestaticum,” 
which, at the same time, is a “gemus tareworixov,” that is, the communication of 
the attributes of the human nature to the divine nature. By this Dr. Schultz in his 
statement would represent that the human personality of Christ as bearer of God’s 
purpose of revelation receives in itself the nature of God in His attributes, so that 
the attributes of God receive, at the same time, human expression. In the human 
personality are revealed to us the truth and fidelity, the righteousness and goodness 
of God as they are in God, that is to say, endowed with eternity, immutability, om- 
niscience, omnipresence, etc., as befits God’s purpose of manifestation, 

Dr. S. does not allow that these attributes, thus communicated, belong intrinsi- 
cally and Zer se to the natures receiving them and holding them in possession. This 
disclaimer is quite uncalled for, since this lies in the very terms of the proposition 
that they are communicated. If communicated, of course they are not inherent Jer 
se. But they are communicated, and, so, Zossessed. In his statement of “genus 
majestaticum,” Dr. S. outranks the Formula Concordia and presses to the front 
among the extreme Lutherans at the very side of Luther himself. 

The Form of Concord (which, by the way, failed to effect its pacific purpose, pro- 
ducing discord rather than concord) ruled out the “ genus tareivwrixov” as an ele- 
ment in the “ genus majestaticum.” But this was a fatal inconsistency and logically 
annulled the gewus majestaticum. For the communication of attributes must be 
either mutual or impossible. The divine nature must be capable of the human 
nature, if the human nature iS capable of the divine. If the divine nature is incapa- 
ble of the human, the human nature must be incapable of the divine. There is 
mutual capacity or mutual incapacity. Luther admitted this dilemma. and boldly 
asserted the mutual capacity for the communication of attributes—the divine to the 
human, the human to the divine—not faltering to say, “‘ God suffered,” “God died,” 
and the like. Dr. S. doubtless perceives the logical inconsistency in the Formula 
Concordia, necessitated by a Compromise which would inevitably fail to satisfy either 
party. Asserting the communication of divine attributes, he also asserts—the genus 
tareivetixov—the communication of human attributes to the divine. 

This brings us to the /Azrd point in his order of presenting the “ Communicatio 
zdiomatum,” viz: the “ genus tdiomaticum.” This teaches that the attributes of 
either nature ‘are communicated to the whole person.” ‘The personality of Christ 
is God as well as man,” “ Faith in the divinity of Christ has no occasion for con- 
sidering the metaphysical or psychical conditions of His personality.” He is to us 
truth, light, love, and life, and in nature like the Father. He is to us God, if we 
consider Him as the manifestation of God. Christ receives the eternity and immu- 
tability which belong to God’s eternal purpose of loving manifestation. In created 
form and capable of suffering, limited and dependent in His action, Christ wrought 
with the omniscience and omnipotence which are peculiar to the divine purpose of 
love. God is holy love and spirit. 
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In the noticeable statement of our author, “‘ The whole personality of Christ is to 
be considered as religious or ethical.’’ As thus viewed, the communication of divine 
attributes to the human nature is to be understood not as a marvel of nature, but as 
a marvel of spiritual life. 

This notion is above the physical and the mundane—above the metaphysical and 
the psychical, rising to the supramundane, the ethical, the spiritual. It is proposed 
thus to open to us a new view of God’s being (or Theology) ; a new view of Christ 
(or Soteriology) ; a new view of man (or Anthropology) ; a new view of the Church 
(or Ecclesiology) ; a new view of the future (or Eschatology). 

Here, again, our author seems to occupy the apparent position of Luther; al- 
though Luther may not yet have comprehended in his thought the logical reach of 
his system. Here, perhaps, we find ¢he clue to this labyrinthian theory—if, indeed, 
it has any clue. It is ethical and supramundane, not mundane or physical, or even 
psychical. God is holy love and spirit. The Son, then, is holy love and spirit. 
Man was created in the image and likeness of God—therefore susceptible to the 
divine incarnation—the finite, human nature capable of the infinite. This incar- 
nation was eternally purposed in God’s love, and provided for in human nature as 
created. The Son took upon Him human nature; hence the Communzcatio tdioma- 
tum, and the three genera. 

“The Church corresponds to Him as effect to cause." The self-manifesting love 
and life of God dwells (“ bodily”) fully in Christ, and is imparted from Him to the 
Church, which is His body. And eschatologically, if not now, the Church shall ap 
pear “ without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.’ Then, too, shall the individual 
Christian, glorified, be like Christ, for he shall be with Him and shall see Him as 
He is. 

So—following the clue, if indeed we have it—God is revealed (understood) in 
Christ ; Christ is revealed (understood) through the Church, filled finally with the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all; and the Church is composed of individual 
Christians, one with Christ, through faith partaking of the divine nature. Thus, 
God the absolute, God incarnate, the kingdom of God—all are understood in man 
“renewed in knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness,” that is, renewed in the 
image of Him that created him. This kingdom of God is to be an everlasting 
kingdom, eternal as God and the Lamb are eternal. This is “ the new speech” of 
Luther, which to our author, as well as to many a Lutheran, has possessed an in- 
effable charm, while to others it has seemed an inexplicable, insufferable jargon. 
This system flexile, subtile in the rarefied atmosphere of supramundane ethics and 
life, spurns at all restrictions, physical or metaphysical, mundane or logical. 

R. B. WELCH. 


THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LorD. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, DD. The Croall Lecture 
for 1879-80. London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


Dr. Milligan is a member of the divinity faculty of the University of Aberdeen 
in connection with the Established Church of Scotland. He has been previously 
very favorably known in this country through his scholarly work as co-author 
with Prof. Wm. F. Moulton, D.D., of De Lees College, Cambridge, of the Com- 
mentary on John’s Gospel, forming part of the Popular Commentary of the New 
Testament, edited by Dr. Philip Schaff. 

The present volume of lectures has great attractions and claims for consideration. 
Its subject is one fundamental to the Christian religion and to Christian experience. 
Its whole spirit is orthodox and evangelical. It is able, learned, unusually compre- 
hensive in its discussion of the subject in all its relations. The most direct way for 
us to give the reader an adequate conception of the scope of this discussion, is to 
present him with the chief points in the analysis of the lectures contained in the 
author’s table of contents. 
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In Lecture I. he states the presuppositions of his argument, the recognition of 
the supernatural, and the historical integrity and credibility of the Gospels; and 
then discusses the nature of Christ’s Resurrection-body, showing the mistakes to be 
avoided and the considerations confirming the view taken, and answering objections. 
In Lecture Il. he gives an effective statement of all the evidence which established 
the fact of the resurrection of our Lord; the evidence of Paul, that of the other 
Apostles, and of the first disciples; that afforded by the rise and existence of the 
Christian Church and its institutions, and by many facts in Christ’s history, and by 
the empty grave ; and under each head he discusses the objections which have been 
urged against the particular form of evidence under consideration. In Lecture III. 
the author effectively disposes of the principal theories proposed by rationalists to 
account for the belief of the early Church in the resurrection of Christ, while its his- 
torical fact is denied. These are, (1), that our Lord did not really die; (2), that the 
Apostles practiced an imposition on the world; and (3), the vision theory. 

In the following lectures, the consequences of this stupendous fact, thus impreg- 
nably established, is traced to its bearing—(1), on His person and work; (2), on the 
life and hope of the individual believer ; (3), on the Church and the world. Lecture 
IV. considers the bearing of the fact of the resurrection on the person of the Lord, 
in the perfection of His manhood, and upon His work as Prophet, and as Priest, and 
as King, enlarging upon the fact that the resurrection was an essential part of the 
redemptive process. Lecture V. is occupied with a discussion of the union between 
Christ and His people, showing that it is the Lord as risen, in the state He has ac- 
quired through that process, that is the source from which the life and union with 
God of His people are derived, and from which the Christian life derives its scope 
and character, and in which it finds its consummation. Lecture VI. concludes with 
exhibiting the bearing of the resurrection of Christ upon the Church in her being and 
in her action upon the world, and the direct bearing of this fact upon the world 
itself. All the lectures being illustrated with copious and learned notes. 

This is a.grand scheme, and for the most part well executed. The opinions 
expressed and the conclusions reached are in general sound and weighty. Never- 
theless the book is a striking illustration of the fact that these leetures on permanent 
foundations, now become so numerous, and so frequent and imperious in their de- 
mands upon the resources of the Church, constitute a temptation sometimes to 
superficial work, and quite as often to hobby-riding, and ineffectual efforts after 
originality. The author of these lectures does not differ in any definable point from 
the current opinion of Presbyterian writers on this subject, as to the nature of Christ’s 
resurrection body, nor as to the essential importance of the resurrection as a 
culminating step in His work of redemption. Nevertheless, he insists that Dr. 
Charles Hodge with others have missed the truth in affirming that the body of 
Christ after the resurrection was the same body it was before, and that this same- 
ness is essential to the very idea of aresurrection. Dr. Hodge and the whole Church 
distinguish two senses of the word change, viz: (1) substitution, (2) modification. 
He and all of us, including the author of these lectures, deny that Christ’s body 
was changed in the sense of substitution, but affirm that it was changed in the 
sense of modification (‘ Syst. Theo.,” Vol. II., pp. 626,629). The lecturer, moreover, 
maintains that “almost all writers upon the subject ” have “regarded the resurrec- 
tion of Christ mainly in its evidential value’’ (p.117 and note 44). Whereas, the 
very authors he quotes to substantiate his charge, teach that the resurrection of our 
Lord is an essential part of His redemption work, that the Zvzng Saviour gives the 
Spirit, is the source of life to all in union with Him, intercedes for His people, and 
administers all the government of the universe providentialy and graciously as the 
living Head of the living Church. (‘ Hodge’s Syst. Theo.,” Vol. I1., pp. 627, 597, 
609). 

The greatest defect in the work is the fact that the author, in his zeal to magnify 
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the part of His redemptive work which Christ executes in His resurrection, obscures 

the emphasis which the whole catholic Church has always given to the really ex- 

piatory value of His death. He regards the death of Christ as a voluntary assent on 

the part of the representative of sinners to the truth of God’s judgment that man 

deserves punishment. But the essence of the sin-offering he makes to be “ the life out 

of death.” The “death” exfresses the consent of man’s judgment to God’s judgment 

as to human ill desert. But the “sprinkling of the blood” on the horns of the altar 

(Christ’s resurrection and entrance into the divine presence), expresses the conse- 

cration of the sinner’s life to God (pp. 131-137, note 53). He attempts to show 

that in the usage of the New Testament, the phrases “‘ by Christ’s death ” and “ by 

Christ’s blood” as the efficient cause of redemption, have not the same range of 
meaning. But the assertion is disproved by the texts cited by himself. He even carries 

this so far as the following suggestion as to the symbolism of the Lord’s supper, “ Is not 

the death expressed by the breaking of the bread alone? Is not the cup of wine - 
representative of something more, of the blood of Christ as His continued life, of His 

exalted and glorified life? Do not the two actions divide themselves according to 

the words, ‘Ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come’? The one symbolizing 

‘the Lord’s death,’ the other the life implied in the words ‘till He come,’”’ (p. 288). 

And this in the face of the fact that the words quoted do wot form any part of the 

institution of the supper, but are an hortatory admonition added afterward by Paul ; 

and that the Lord in the institution said, “ This cup is the new testament of my blood, 

which ts shed for you,”’—sacrificial death, not “continued exalted glorious life,” is 
put in the symbol by the Master. 

But the most astonishing illustration of the same ineffectual strivings after pro- 
fundity and originality, is afforded in the assertion that the doctrine which dis- 
tinguishes the whole Western Church from the Eastern, to the effect that the eternal 
and ontological procession of the Holy Ghost, whereby He eternally becomes a 
divine person, is from the Son as truly as from the Father, involves the belief that the 
Spirit, since the resurrection, proceeds from the whole theanthropic person of our 
Lord, body, soul and divinity. And that hence this Holy Ghost, proceeding from 
a source which includes a body as well as a soul, is adapted to be the source of life 
to our complex persons, which likewise consist of souls and bodies (p. 181). We 
do not hold that the theology of the Reformation was perfect, nor that an improve- 
ment which preserves as well as changes, is not on many sides to be desired and ex- 
pected. But we are confident that respectable and reliable as this work is as an 
exhibition of the old faith, it is not a success as a contribution ‘to a theology less 
one-sided and more pervaded with catholic elements than that of the Reformation, 
because dealing more with life than with death.” A. A. HODGE. 


THE OrTHODOX THEOLOGY oF To-Day. By NEWMAN SMYTHE. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1881. pp. Ig0, I2mo. 

The author is well known by his excellent little book on “ The Religious Feeling,” 
and his brilliant apologetic in “ Old Faiths in New Light.” The present book has 
the same essential spirit and characteristics, although not as carefully written and 
guarded in statements. This is probably owing to the form of the popular lecture 
and the occasion of its composition—* certain objections urged against evangelical 
teaching in the columns of a local newspaper.’’ The book is, therefore, less suited 
to the general public, and the treatment less symmetrical and comprehensive, and 
more abrupt, fragmentary, and incomplete. 

The author strives in his three books to introduce into the theology of our Amer- 
ican churches, that mys¢zc spirit which has been so helpful in the reconstruction of 
German evangelical theology in such masters as Schleiermacher, Neander, Rothe, 
and Dorner—the Johannean type of Christianity. The criticism that springs into the 
mind of most Presbyterian readers, is that there is not enough of the Pauline and dis- 
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tinctively Calvinistic type of Christianity, and that the doctrinal element is underrated 
in the stress that is laid upon vital religion and practical morality. We cannot ac- 
cept the statement that “ Religion is morality towards God. A man’s real creed 
is his working theory of life” (p. 37), for it does not discriminate between the three 
things, Religion, Doctrines, and Morals. Christian Religion is a vital union and 
living communion with the Triune God, and is something more than morality toward 
God, and Doctrine is a system of faith—what man is to believe concerning God, 
and is far wider than a working theory of life. 

The author draws a very proper distinction between orthodoxy and orthodoxism, 
although we prefer the more common discrimination between living and dead ortho- 
doxy, an orthodoxy of form and an orthodoxy of substance. It is only the vea/ and 
not the formal orthodoxy that he is prepared to defend. Hence, in his first lecture on 
“Creeds’”’ of the Churches, he rightly emphasizes their historical character as “ born 
‘in liberty,” “ wrought out in free discussion” (p. 21) ; and has only “ words of rev- 
erence and gratitude for the symbols of faith so nobly realized as these confessions 
which have come down to us from out the great conflicts of the ages”’ (p. 22). He 
therefore contends for historical over against legal interpretation, and for a revészon 
of their statements in a quiet and gradual way, holding that theology has made 
progress in methods, language, and in the doctrines of God, the Person and Work 
of Christ, and of the future life. We think that our author is unfortunate in his use 
of the term Revision. While restatements of old truths in new forms must go on 
in the pulpits and the chairs, this is formal and not substantial, and does not 
amount to revéston. Ncer can we regard an enlargement and development of the 
doctrines of the Confession as a Revision, so long as the system of doctrine 
taught in the Confession remains intact. Progress and restatement are essential 
to the life of theology, but these processes must build on the Confessions of the 
seventeenth century, as we have no doubt Dr. Smythe really holds. The sec- 
ond Lecture is on the question whether orthodoxy misunderstands God. The author 
takes his stand on the Johannean doctrine that God zs Jove. We are in full sym- 
pathy with him here, and yet we cannot agree with the statement that “the chief 
want of Calvinistic Confessions of faith is the play of the light and hope of the Gos- 
pel over them ” (p. 53). These Confessions do not use the term /ove as frequently 
as our modern divines ; but they do use the term grace, which is, in our judgment, 
a more comprehensive term than /ove, and better suited to doctrinal statements. 
Redemption by dzvzne grace alone is, indeed, the essential principle of the Calvinis- 
tic system, more fundamental than the conception of divine sovereignty, which is so 
frequently represented as its cardinal principle. The Covenant of Grace-is a favor- 
ite term, especially of the early Puritans and Westminster divines, and certainly the 
mystic element was not absent from them, but really was the most characteristic 
element of their piety, that which gave them their name, and which passed over 
from England to the Continent to assume the form of Pietism, and afterward burst 
forth in Great Britain in Methodism, which is a legitimate child of Puritanism. The 
later scholastics may be open to the charge of substituting the divine sovereignty 
for the divine grace and love, but not so the Reformers and the Westminster men. 

The third Lecture, on “ Forgiveness and Suffering,” is to be commended for 
bringing out so grandly the doctrine of the atonement in relation to the love of God, 
and His infinite sympathy with suffering sinners, and the incarnation in order to the 
redemption of the cross; but it is defective in that it does not bring out the more 
external features of the atonement as involved in the technical terms, victim, substi- 
tution, imputation, satisfaction, and so on; not that we would insist upon the use of 
this technical language in such popular discourses, but that the underlying concep- 
tions involved therein should have been brought out. It seems as if our author in 
endeavoring to avoid “ legalism,” “ artificial imputation,” “‘ quantitative substitution 
of Christ’s sufferings for the penalty of sin,” and in laying the stress upon the more 
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important internal, ethical, and vital relations, disregards or overlooks some of the 
most important factors that are necessary to a complete and harmonious statement. 
It may be that he did not feel called upon, under the circumstances of his lectures, 
to take up that side of the subject. 

The remaining lectures treat of “‘ Imperfect Theories of the Future Life,” “ Nega- 
tive and Positive Elements in the Conception of the Future Life,” and ‘‘ Social Im- 
mortality.” We agree with the author in the view that true progress in the 
doctrine is to be found by a more thorough study of the intermediate state ; 
but we cannot agree with him in his interpretation of Chap. xxiii. of the 
Confession, that it meant to teach that there was no intermediate condition to the 
Old Testament saints before the resurrection of Christ. We. hold ourselves that 
the resurrection of Christ wrought a total change in the state of the dead; so that 
while in the old dispensation the righteous went to Sheol or Hades, since that resur- 
rection they ascend to heaven. This chapter of the Confession does not touch this 
question, but simply opposes the doctrine of an intermediate A/ace, like Purgatory, 
between the heaven of the righteous and the Hades or Hell of the wicked; and, 
also, in Chaps. xxii. and xxiii. the Confession teaches that the final state and place 
are not attained until the general Resurrection and Judgment. The last Lecture, cn 
“Social Immortality,” we admire very much. It lays stress upon a most important 
truth, that “the perfect individual is not possible apart from society ”’ (p. 141), and is 
strongly eloquent and suggestive. No one can read this volume, whether in sym- 
pathy with the author’s drift or not, without being stimulated to deeper thinking, 
more devout feeling and a better life. C. A. BRIGGS. 


WE call attention to the following works, which, appearing during the quarter, de- 
serve notice: 

The Preparatory History and Final Destiny of Nations and of Men. T.& T. 
Clark: Edinburgh. 1881. This book appears without its author’s name, and with 
no other support than the fact that it is published by the highly respectable firm 
whose name is found at the bottom of the title-page. It is apparently learned and 
devout, it is evidently an interpretation of all the past and future of human history 
in the light of the author’s personal views as to the meaning of the most obscure 
and debated elements of the Prophetical Scriptures. It strike us as being an essay in 
the last degree presumptuous and visionary.—Romanzsm in the Light of its most 
recent and authoritative expositions amongst us. A Series of Letters, with quo- 
tations from original sources hitherto unknown to the general public. By T. Wither- 
spoon, D.D. Presbyterian Committee of Publication, St. Louis, Mo.— Zhe Con- 
flicts of the Age. WN. Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, This is worthy of a wide 
circulation. It is a collection of articles which attracted the attention of all Christian 
scholars on their original appearance in the pages of the North American Review. 
Their titles are: 1. An Advertisement for a new Religion; by an Evolutionist. 2. 
The Confession of an Agnostic; by an Agnostic. 3. What Morality have we left; 
by a New Light Moralist. 4. Review of the Fight; by a Yankee Farmer. These 
are all written with fine skill and power in the interest of the truth, in an ironical 
form. They have generally been attributed to an eminent Christian metaphysician, 
and they are worthy in substance and form of his great reputation. 

A. A. HODGE. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
THE THEORY OF PREACHING: LECTURES ON HOMILETICS. By AUSTIN PHELPs, D.D., 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1881. 8vo, pp. 610. 


These lectures embody the results of thirty-one years of the professional 
experience of the late Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological 
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Seminary. They are the lectures read to successive classes by one of our most 
successful theological instructors. 

The distinguished reputation of Professor Phelps is fully sustained in this 
handsome volume. These lectures are philosophical, elaborate, brilliant, grace- 
ful, practical, earnest. There is not a dull page in all the six hundred. 

They are professional lectures, closely adapted to the needs of professional 
students; and yet we can hardly imagine an intelligent reader who would not 
be interested and profited by reading them. The discussion of the whole 
subject of preaching is remarkably complete and satisfactory. The construc- 
tion of the lectures is such that the plan might seem, at first, too narrow to 
include all the subordinate points that need to be discussed in so wide a theme ; 
but as we have read these lectures we have found almost every phase of the 
subject satisfactorily treated, and many times have we been profited by a 
thorough discussion of a minute point that might easily have been overlooked. 

We are inclined to say that the author is too modest in his introductory 
statement of the growth of these lectures. While American practicality may 
be gratified with his full development of the practical uses of his theme, 
German thoroughness might well be equally satisfied with his scientific treat- 
ment of it. 

These lectures are largely answers to questions asked by students in the 
lecture-room, or in private conversation. Hence they have not been merely 
annual repetitions, but have been a growth in freshness and pertinency, and 
increasing scope. 

The construction of this volume includes a definition of the sermon, its 
classification and analysis, in three lectures, followed by a discussion, in succes- 
sive lectures, of “the text,” “the explanation,” “ the introduction,” “the propo- 
sition,” “the division,” “the development,” and “the conclusion.” A conclud- 
ing lecture is added on “ Ministerial Culture,” which we commend to the 
reading and careful attention of those cold scholars who are still in doubt what 
unction is, or, if it can be defined, still doubt whether unction in the pulpit be 
consistent with scholarly culture. 

Occasionally an “excursus” is made use of to discuss topics not closely 
related to the special theme of the chapter, yet these are so pertinent that their 
separate discussion was not always necessary. 

“An appendix” follows, which contains a very suggestive list of topics in 
homiletics and pastoral theology; topics which, as our author well says, 
indicate the range of study open to a studious pastor in the direet line of his 
professional work—a range which the studies of a lifetime cannot exhaust. 

“ An index” is added, which is neither too general nor too minute. 

A better definition of a sermon was never given than this by Professor 
Phelps in answer to the question, “ What is the generic idea of a sermon ?” 
He replies: “It is an oral address to the popular mind upon religious truth as 
contained in the Christian Scriptures, elaborately treated with a view to persua- 
sion.” The different points of this exact and comprehensive definition, 
contained in these successive clauses, he elaborates with clearness and force 
through two introductory lectures. 

It will do many a self-depreciating preacher good, who is secretly depressed 
by his own merely popular success, to read that the common flippant criticism 
of popular preaching is “ literary cant.”’ 

In discussing his definition of a sermon he is led, in drawing a distinction 
between poetry and preaching, to give a definition of poetry. ‘The essential 
idea of poetry is indeed a vexed theme of literary criticism.” We have our- 
selves collated a score of such definitions, and yet the definition of Dr. Phelps 
will certainly rank among the best, when he says that poetry “is the spon- 
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taneous utterance of truth in rhythmic forms,” a definition which he himself 
discovered is confirmed by Goethe, who says, “ Poetry is the spontaneous 
effluence of a soul absorbed in its own inspirations.” 

Professor Phelps’ definitions are very discriminating and philosophical, yet 
they are not made for their own sake. True to the spirit of his work, out of 
his definitions he invariably develops useful, practical results. 

For example : in his discussion of expository preaching in his twelfth lecture, 
out of the distinction between the words “signification” and “ significance,” 
he shows how one may cultivate that “ picturesque expression” in the de- 
velopment of many a scriptural passage, which is so essential to successful 
exposition. ® 

In his lecture on homiletic classification, he enumerates and explains seven 
different methods of classifying sermons, founded upon seven different princi- 
plés, and finally advocates his own, founded “on the mode of treating the 
subject of discourse.’ “Upon this principle of division sermons may be 
arranged in four classes, the explanatory, the illustrative, the argumentative, 
the persuasive.” But we cannot agree with our author that this method of 
classifying sermons is preferable to all others. We do not believe it will ever 
supersede the more common and convenient classification founded on the use 
made of the text: “the topical, the textual, the expository, and the inferential.” 

His own classification is faulty, as he himself admits, in restricting the term 
“persuasive ” to any one class of discourses, when according to his own accu- 
rate definition all preaching has persuasion for its ultimate object. 

In one of his lectures on “the explanation” he explains the true theory of 
the double sense of certain biblical passages more clearly and practically than 
we remember to have seen elsewhere. And, in fact, all his five lectures on “the 
explanation,” which are, in fact, a discussion of expository preaching, might 
well be published separately in connection with the fifteenth lecture on “The 
Bible Service.” They would in themselves form an excellent and most timely 
book with which all our preachers should become familiar. There is most 
significant and important truth in the emphatic statement of Dr. Phelps that 
“we need to reinstate the biblical instruction of our churches and our youth, 
in the pulpit, and in the hands of pastors.” 

We wish we had the space to quote largely from his lectures on “ the propo- 
sition,” the necessity of statement, and the necessity of divisions in.a sermon. 
It is refreshing and encouraging to read such words as these: ‘We must 
generalize less, and analyze more; exhort less, and argue more. We must 
divide, and isolate, and specify, and concentrate our most profound conceptions 
of elemental truths. That kind of preaching to which a free use of the expe- 
dients of logical expression is a necessity, is the only preaching by which the 
pulpit can accomplish its work as an educating power.” “ Divide, discriminate, 
define, sharpen, clarify, doctrine by doctrine, duty by duty, fact by fact, till the 
whole map of Christian faith is outlined and clear. You thus gain the power 
of pointed preaching. Thought will take the precedence of feeling, and intel- 
ligent action will be the resultant of both.” “ Your church will become to the 
religious world what any other body of men of character is to the secular 
world—a consolidation of forces, and a power of control.” 

His lectures on “ the conclusion” are themselves an example ‘of the doctrine 
they teach. They certainly are not the mere fizzs of his book, but as intense 
and practical, and, we may add, as spiritual as he would desire the conclusion 
of the preacher to be. There certainly will be no “fatalism ” in the preaching 
developed under the influence of these lectures. It will also affirm rather than 
deny. It will be able “to reach the lower classes of society without resorting 
to expedients which necessarily repel the higher classes.” It will be conver- 
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gent more than divergent. It will be genuine. The standard of the pulpit is 
not here lowered. The minister who is guided by these lectures will concen- 
trate upon his pulpit work his best powers, his thoughts, his emotions, his 
acquisitions, his life. His pulpit and pastoral work will be reciprocal in their 
influence one upon the other. He who goes into the pulpit under the influence 
of these lectures will go with a missionary spirit, whether he go to the “ Fiji 
Islands” or to the “ Fifth Avenue.” ANSON J. UPSOM. 


MIssIONARY PaPers. By JoHN C. LowriE, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1881. 

There is great gain for any subject when it can command the experience as well 
as the ability of those who present it for public consideration. Especially is this 
true, when such a subject is presented as this which is contained in these Papers. 
There are so many theories respecting the best method of conducting missions, and 
so many supposed tests of missionary success, and so many fanciful notions which 
mingle even with good judgment, as to the many questions involved, that there is 
great value in the suggestions which result from long years of actual observation, 
and careful study of facts. Dr. Lowrie has given us such suggestions in the volume 
before us, which must be regarded as a rich contribution to the misssionary litera- 
ture of the Church. He has been a leader in this department of evangelistic 
work for a lifetime. He has watched, with the interest which is eager to succeed, 
as well as with the piety which longs for the results of success, the different plans 
of labor among the heathen, and their many modifications; and he has a right 
to speak with a degree of emphasis, and even of authority, upon themes with 
which he is so familiar. The effect of this book will be to quicken and enlighten 
Christians whose hearts respond to the Saviour’s great commission ; and not a little 
of the interest excited by it will be occasioned by the details of the thoughts so 
carefully indicated both in the table of contents and in the body of the papers. In 
the nature of the case, the sentiments of a church leader upon some of the practical 
subjects discussed, may be debated by others whose love for the cause stimulates 
their thought, notwithstanding the eminence of the writer, and notwithstanding 
his experience. Yet all will tread carefully upon ground which has the culture of 
such hands. For example, the Church still holds it to be an open question, whether 
the ordinary method of preparing men to be missionaries may not be modified some- 
what, or at least supplemented, by modes that seem to be intimated by Providence, 
and so far as tested seem to be approved by God. Further debate, guided by further 
experience, will supply more light upon this, and several other practical items of 
which Dr. Lowrie writes, and no doubt none will be more ready to welcome it than 
he. The appearance of such a volume itself declares its purpose to be to awaken 
interest, to furnish information, and to stimulate thought on the grand subject dis- 
cussed, and there will be other thoughts presented upon some of the points, which 
will broaden the views of God's people by comparison, and help the common cause, 
as just suggested. Yet all will with one accord give heed, first of all, to the beloved 
Secretary’s views, and the time is auspicious for such a statement of these as he has 
given in these papers. 

The tone of marked and ardent piety which pervades the volume, the beautiful 
simplicity of the style, and real force, which distinguish the author in all his pro- 
ductions, add much to the pleasure with which one reads these as his ripened re- 
flections. JAMES EELLS. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. C. S. Ropinson, D.D. 12mo, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


In the modest preface of this volume—as brief as modest, consisting of only nine 
lines—the author tells us that “‘ These studies were not designed for pulpit discourses, 
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although some of them may seem like sermons. They were prepared as articles for 
a religious newspaper, in connection with the series of ‘ International Lessons.’ ”’ 
The themes are, with one exception (No. xvi.), in the Epistles and in the Revelation, 
and number in all twenty-seven. Those who know Dr. Robinson will not wonder at 
the sermon-character which he himself detects in these “ Studies.” The “ homiletic 
habit” is, as it should be, supreme with him. He is alway alert and observant, 
quick to catch suggestions, allusions, illustrations, analogies—anything that can 
brighten and help the sermon. He has a trained, keen, quick “ homiletic eye” which 
nothing escapes. His pulpit is alway with him, though he is not alway preaching, 
by any means. Yet, in his most genial moments, when his conversation sparkles 
with wit or anecdote, one sees by some quick transition that he has caught a hint or 
a thought for which he has a sermon waiting. These “studies” are quite character- 
istic ; they abound in anecdote and illustration ; the style is bright, crisp, and often 
terse and vigorous; it is never dull or commonplace. The aim is alway practical 
and the thought is good, giving abundant evidence of wide reading and careful study. 
The pastor of the Memorial Church makes it easy enough in this volume to un- 
derstand why he is so successful in the pulpit and in the pastorate—why his congre- 
gation is growing so rapidly and values him so highly. Would that many who 
speak to the people might learn from him the subtle and difficult “art of putting 
things.” T. S. HASTINGS, 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks. 
I2mo, pp. 370. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1881. 


The sermons in this volume are good specimens of the maturest and most char- 
acteristic work of their distinguished author. They exhibit in full measure the 
charms of his diction and style, the strong and winning manliness of his spirit and 
thought, his freshness, vigor, and fertility in finding, unfolding, illustrating, and en- 
forcing his chosen themes. No suspicion of triteness fastens upén his work. He is 
always satisfactory in the definiteness and energy with which he pushes on toward 
the result which has evidently been clearly in his mind from the first. With the 
strongest sympathy for the men and women of to-day it is always and only with the 
Gospel, as he apprehends it, that he seeks to meet their wants. His preaching rarely 
suggests that he is a Arzest of the Church. 

When we look into the doctrinal contents and drift of his preaching, nothing is 
more noticeable than his intolerance of the old and the dogmatic. ‘“‘ Retrospective 
Christianity” is, in his view, distrustful of God’s rich truth and His active, everliv- 
ing grace. His sermon on “ The Accumulation of Faith” gives fervid expression to 
this impatience. The creeds and the theologians are wise beyond their warrant, and 
dictate without warrant to the faith of to-day. 

Manifestly in his view the Atonement has been too sharply analyzed and too pre- 
cisely defined. ‘‘ The suffering Saviour only knows, and through His wounds letting 
out His life into the stained lives of those who hold Him fast, that is the Gospel” 
(p. 251). In all juridical conceptions of the design and effect of Christ’s sufferings 
and death “eager and earnest men have gone beyond what is written,” etc. 

There are articles of our faith to which Mr. Brooks ascribes a more unworthy 
origin. In his sermon on “The Need of Self-Respect” he speaks (p. 154) of a 
despairing or cynical view of the condition and prospect of the sinful and sorrowful 
world, as “ what really lies at the heart of all the exclusive and seemingly selfish sys- 
tems of religion, what makes it possible for good men to believe in election.” Mr, 
Brooks asks of us a sweet reasonableness surpassing his own if he expects us to ac- 
cept this interpretation of our faith, There is surely a great gap in the charitable- 
ness of these broad thinkers on the side which confronts Calvinism. 

It goes without saying that while Mr. Brooks’ sermons are interesting and attract- 
ive in so many ways in an unusual degree, we can neither sympathize with, nor be 
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indifferent to, the doctrinal influence of his preaching. ‘“ The faith once delivered to 
the saints” we cannot conceive of as in endless flux, a modzle perpetuum to different 
ages and to different men of the same age, of which it never has been and never can 
be possible to give an approximately correct and stable statement. Nor is broad 
theology in the pulpit any more true to the wants of the human soul than it is to the 
nature of the Gospel. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


ELIJAH, THE FAvorED MAN. A Life and its Lessons for To-day. By Robert M. 


PATTERSON. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut 
Street. 


In a series of Discourses, the author gives, first, a graphic picture of the great 
prophet of Israel, as seen in the inspired narrative of his life; secondly, “ three of the 
most important series of permanent lessons for which it seems to have been em- 
balmed in the sacred book”’; and, thirdly, an analysis of the prophet’s character as 
a model man. 

The three lessons are presented under the headings, “God and Nature,” “God’s 
Work and His Agents,” “ The Church and Immortality.” Under the first of these 
headings he discusses (1) ‘‘God’s control over nature,” in opposition to the ma- 
terialism that denies the being, or wholly excludes the agency, of a Supreme God ; 
(2), God’s employment of “the forces of nature as agents for the punishment and 
chastisement of individuals and nations”; and (3), The powerlessness in themselves 
of the sufferings inflicted through natural causes to reclaim and reform. 

Under the second heading he shows (1) that “‘ God sometimes permits breaks in the 
progress of His work; (2), that the failures of God’s servants are more apparent 
than real, and that frequently apparent defeat is real victory; and (3), that God is 
very tender to His people in their hour of depression and sadness over their supposed 
failures.” These several points are forcibly illustrated by references the most ample 
to the history of the Church in all ages, by declarations of the Almighty himself, and 
by the testimony of the people of God in the days of tribulation. 

Under the third heading hé shows (1), The indestructibility of the Church; (2), The 
genuine catholicity of the religion of the Bible ; and (3), The immortality of the soul 
as taught under the old dispensation, as truly as under the new. In treating of the 
vitality of the Church, even in such degenerate times, and under such an exterminat- 
ing persecution as Ahab and Jezebel inaugurated, reference is very properly made 
to the “remnant” of Israelites who continued true to the God of their fathers through 
all that idolatrous period. But the author, in common with most writers, speaks of 
this “ remnant” as if they alone constituted the Church of the period, forgetful of the 
tens of thousands who, at that very time, were true and faithful in the neighboring 
kingdom of Judah. “ Yet I have left me seven thousand zz Jsrae/, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal.” All these were to be found “in Israel” alone. At that 
very time, under the fostering care of Jehoshaphat, the pious king of Judah, the re- 
ligion of the only true God everywhere prevailed, and idolatry had scarcely a foot- 
hold among the hundreds of thousands of Judah and Benjamin. 

Under the final heading he treats of (1), the prophet’s inflexible adherence to the 
right and the true; (2), the active, ardent, and aggressive character of his piety ; and 
(3), the intrepid courage with which he avowed his principles, rebuked sin wherever 
found, even in the royal palace, and enforced the claims of the Most High God—a 
courage drawn from communion with the Almighty, and unwavering faith in the 
covenant. 

Why will so many writers and preachers represent the enthusiastic crowd who 
hailed the Son of Man with their glad Hosannas as identical with the priesthood and 
their adherents, who, a few days afterward, cried: “ Crucify him! crucify him” ? 
They were not the same. E. F. HATFIELD. 
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Tue Pitcrim’s Procress. By JOHN BuNYAN. The Elstow Edition, with Memoir and 
Biographical Notes. Illustrations by W. Gunston and others, eagraved by R. Pat- 
terson. 8vo. pp. lvi. and 384. $3.50. London: John Walker & Co. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

This immortal work of John Bunyan will never cease to impart spiritual strength 
to multitudes of Christian souls, and will ever win new commendations as the master- 
piece of English allegorical literature. It was produced in the heroic age of British 
Protestantism, whose characteristic features and struggles it reflects on every page. 
Life was to the Puritans a warfare, and the Christian went on his journey toward 
heaven, clad in complete armor, to combat at every stage with the foes of his soul. 
This was a vea/, and not an ideal experience, and the allegory only serves to set it 
more vividly forth, Bunyan gathers up into one simple and beautiful whole the most 
characteristic conceptions of his times as they are presented in the writings of the 
writers of the previous century in poetry and in prose. 

The present edition is an exceedingly neat and well-illustrated as well as carefully 
edited volume; but its real charm is in the cover, which gives the edition its name. 
The cover contains a handsome piece of oak of the beams of the ancient church of 
Elstow, whose bell Bunyan used to love to ring. These beams have been set apart for 
this purpose, so that all who desire may have a relic as well as the book of the author. 
In the midst of the oaé cover is a striking photograph of the best likeness of Bunyan, 
taken from the pencil-sketch of White, his personal friend, preserved in the British 
Museum. We know of no more charming book than this for our Christian homes. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 


WorsHIP In Sonc. A Collection of Hymns and Tunes for the Service of the Sanctu- 
ary. By Jos. P. HoLBrook, Mus, Doc. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 


It is about twenty-five years ago that the “Tune-book” began to yield to the 
“Hymn Tune-book.” Since that time great numbers of the latter class of books 
have appealed for popular favor. Only a few, however, have been successful. In 
looking over the long list of these different “‘ Hymn Tune-books,’’ with some knowl- 
edge of their authorship and history, one is impressed with certain salient and suggest- 
ive lessons. The minister alone, without the competent musician, will not make 
such a book as the churches want; and, on the other hand, the competent musician 
alone, without the help of the minister, will be no more successful. Nor can the two 
kinds of editors, without the greatest difficulty, be so matched and balanced in the 
work of making such a book, as that the result will be, both in music and in hymns, 
what the churches will accept and use. The minister may overrule the musician, or 
the musician the minister, and in either case the result will be unsatisfactory. Few 
men, very few, have the ability to subordinate their personal tastes and prejudices in 
such a way that they can see and serve the taste of the people. The experiments of 
the last twenty-five years have taught these lessons, one would think with sufficient 
clearness and emphasis ; but perhaps we must have some more failures before it will 
be generally understood that, so far from being an easy task to make a good and 
successful “ Hymn Tune-book,” it is one of the most delicate and difficult tasks that 
can be undertaken. It requires not only musical knowledge and feeling, not only a 
thorough acquaintance with our largely-increased hymnology, not only poetical taste 
and lyrical feeling, not only a nice sense of adaptation ; but with all these there must 
be a rare capacity to average the habits, the prejudices, the preferences, and the tastes 
of widely scattered and widely differing congregations. To make a book that will 
please its editor and the one congregation that has been accustomed to defer to him, 
and has had its taste formed by his—-that is not a difficult task ; but to make a book 
that will have a general circulation and meet the general want, is quite another mat- 
ter. Dr. Holbrook has done some good work in the volume before us; but he has 
by no means made such a book as will satisfy the churches generally, or even any con- 
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siderable number of them. Looking at the structure of the book, we find there are 
twelve general divisions, each one of which is preceded by an index of the first lines 
of hymns under that head and its subdivisions. For example, the third topic is 
Christ, p.76. Turning to that page we find an index occupying a part of that page 
and the whole of the next. Here are seven subdivisions, among which it would seem 
to be very easy to find the hymn that is wanted. This arrangement is intended to 
obviate the necessity of a subject index; but while it has very decided advantages it 
is not difficult to suggest topics which cannot be, and are not, located under these 
twelve heads. There is no ‘Scripture index,” nor any index of the first lines of 
other stanzas than the first. The number of hymns in all is 712, which is singularly 
small compared with most of the books that have been generally popular. It is said 
that few pastors use more than two hundred hymns, but it must be remembered that 
the different pastors do not by any means use the same two hundred. We have ex- 
amined carefully to see by what exclusion Dr. Holbrook has so reduced the number 
of hymns in his book. He gives us some new hymns that have certainly been selected 
with good taste, but they have shut out some general favorites which, in our judg- 
ment, the Church is not willing to spare. Here are some of the omissions which we 
have noted :— Watts: “1s this the kind return?” “ Raise your triumphant songs,” 
“O God, our help in ages past,” “ My God, permit my tongue,” “ My God, how end- 
less is Thy love,” “ Lord, in the morning Thou shalt hear,” “Jesus invites His 
saints,” ‘To God, the only wise,” ‘‘ What equal honors shall we bring?” “ Ye na- 
tions round the earth, rejoice,” “ Dearest of all the names above,” ‘ Early, my God, 
without delay,” “Faith adds new charms,” “Come hither, all ye weary souls.” 
More might be mentioned, but we turn to another name. The following hymns of 
Mrs. Steele are omitted : ‘Come, ye that love the Saviour’s name,” ‘“ The Saviour 
calls, let every ear,”’ ‘“‘ The Saviour, Oh! what endless charms,” ‘‘ Thou lovely source 
of true delight,”’ “ When sins and fears prevailing rise,” “Great God, to Thee my 
evening song,” “‘O could our thoughts and wishes fly,” ““O Thou whose tender 
mercy hears.” Again, we look in the index in vain for these hymns of Doddridge: 
«Jesus, I love Thy charming name,” “ Yes, the Redeemer rose,” “ Eternal source of 
every joy,” “Do not I love Thee, O my Lord?” “God of my life through all my 
days.” We look in vain, also, for these two hymns of Newton: “I saw one hang- 
ing on the tree,” and “ Amazing grace, how sweet the sound.” We also miss these 
general favorites by different authors: ‘Children of the Heavenly King,” “Come to 
Calvary's holy mountain,” “ Angels roll the rock away,” “ Again the Lord of life and 
light,” «‘O cease, my wandering soul,” “On Jordan’s rugged banks I stand,” “O 
that I could forever dwell,” “ Far from the world, O Lord, | flee,” “ God is my strong 
salvation,” ‘‘To whom, my Saviour, shall I go?” “ Your harps, ye trembling saints.” 
This certainly is a formidable list of omissions ; but it might be made longer. Per- 
haps it should be said that parts of some few of these hymns may be in the book, 
but it would be hard to find them, as there is no index of first lines of stanzas other 
than the first. 

As to the music-in the book, the best that can be said is, that Dr. Holbrook is so 
good a musician that he has shut out 2 great deal of poor or flashy music which dis- 
figures too many similar books. At such sacrifice as has been indicated, viz, the 
omission of many valued hymns, he has been able to put into his book a very 
large number of tunes. Counting the repetitions, there are nearly six hundred tunes. 
But of these fully one-fifth are Dr. Holbrook’s own compositions and arrangements ! 
Many of these are excellent, but amid the multitude of honored contributors to our 
repertoire of church music, it may be seriously questioned whether any man lives, or 
has lived, who is entitled to claim or usurp such a proportion as one-fifth of the tunes 
which the Church js to be permitted to sing. Open the book at pp. 172-3, and one 
finds four tunes on the two pages; two of the four are Dr. Holbrook’s, and another 
is his arrangement. Opening again at pp. 222-3, we find the two hymns, “ Nearer, 
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my God, to Thee,” and Mrs. Prentiss’ beautiful companion hymn, “ More love to 
Thee, O Christ!” There are four tunes for these two hymns, three of which are 
Dr. Holbrook’s, holding the places of honor, while Dr. Mason’s * Bethany,” which 
the Church has adopted, is crowded to the bottom of the page! But it is by no 
means pleasant to continue this sort of examination. With no feeling of unkindness, 
but rather with a feeling of sincere regret, we are compelled to say that, one who 
would make a book of this kind to meet the wants of the Church, must have more 
modesty and less egotism than we find in “ Worship in Song.”” 1f Dr. Holbrook 
will give us a “tune-book”’ of his own making, we believe it will be good and will 
be widely welcomed ; but a “hymn tune-book” he does not seem to understand. 


T. S. HASTINGS. 


WORKS FOR POPULAR EDIFICATION.—Homiletische Lektionen zur kirchlichen 
Vorlesung aus den Werken der Vater und Erbauungsschriftsteller der Evangelischen 
Kirche. Von Herman Beck. Zwette Hélfte. Erlangen: A. Deichart. The first 
half of this work was noticed in our issue for October, 1881, when we gave a strik- 
ing citation from Luther. The whole work is a series of extracts admirably fitted 
in length and tone and spirit for popular use. The present part is made up of 
twenty-seven selections suited to the latter half of the Ecclesiastical year, ‘“ Die 
Trinitatszeit.” These are taken from such masters in the pulpit as Luther, Arndt, 
Dietrich, Bengel, Jno. Gerhard, Heinrich Miller, etc. They are all fine specimens 
of homiletical composition. And that such productions abounding with the “ pure 
milk of the word ” should be called for in our day, is gratifying evidence that the 
reign of rationalism in Germany is not quite so extensive as is sometimes imagined, 
We doubt much whether any of the missionaries sent thither from this land, preach 
a purer or a simpler gospel than is given in these short homilies.—/sms, Old and 
New. By the Rev. George C. Lorimer. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. The title- 
page states that the volume contains a series of Sunday evening sermons delivered 
in the First Baptist church of Chicago. It is not easy to take up the book without 
prejudice. In the first place, its title gives place and character to a word which has 
no right to exist and can claim no better authority than Mr. Carlyle. Then we 
read on the second page of the preface, of ‘thought-encircling darkness” and 
‘«soul-freezing tendencies,” and like forms of expression which indicate a writer not 
at home in good idiomatic English. Still further, the volume endeavors to compass 
the whole range of anti-christian thought in our day, beginning with Agnosticism 
and ending with Altruism. Who could do this in a single duodecimo unless he 
packed his thoughts as closely as Bacon in his essays? Or what gain could there 
be in any presentation of truth that is necessarily confined within such narrow 
limits? But on a closer examination one’s opinion changes. © The style, although 
often inelegant and low, is yet vivacious and incisive, and the moral earnestness of 
the author communicates to it a peculiar glow. The different discourses vary as 
much in excellence as in subject. Sometimes, as in “ Pauperism,” the treatment is 
superficial and wholly inadequate. In others, as “ Pantheism” and “ Altruism,” 
there is a judicious summing up of salient points which could hardly fail to be of 
service to an ordinary audience. Dr. Lorimer has kept himself well informed of 
the various phases of error as they have manifested themselves in our day, and he 
is candid enough and wise enough to state the views he opposes with great fairness. 
Occasionally he says things which strike hard but justly at obliquities within the 
Church.— Zhe Parables of Fesus. By Rev. Dr. A. Nevin. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. A fluent and easy statement of the leading truths contained in this 
important portion of the Gospels, but without grappling with the serious difficulties 
which underlie a thorough exposition. Still the nicely printed and well-written vol- 
ume can hardly fail to be useful to many readers.—EZcce Spiritus. Boston: G. H. 
Ellis. This anonymous book claims to be “a statement of the spiritual principles 
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of Jesus as the law of life,” but it is every way inadequate, since it denies the super- 
natural. The attempt to infuse spirituality into the life of our Lord, while yet in- 
sisting that He is only a man, and utterly ignoring the Holy Ghost, is as vain as the 
effort to galvanize a corpse into reanimation. The volume is for the most part fairly 
written, but will utterly fail of its proposed end.—Hosannas of the Children. By 
J. R. Macduff. New York: Carter & Bros. This is a series of short sermons for 
young children by an author who has won considerable distinction in other forms of 
composition. Whether it will reach its aim and really interest those to whom it is 
addressed can be determined only by actual experiment. But it seems very well 
adapted to such an end, being not childish in matter or style, but simple, natural, 
and full of good sense. As such it may be commended as furnishing useful sug- 
gestions to the numerous pastors who find it hard so to speak to young children as 
to engage their attention and yet convey the truth which they need to have im- 
pressed upon their hearts. The publishers have done their part very well. 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 





V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


DIE NEUERE PHILOSUPHIE und der Christliche Glaube in ihrem Verhaltnisse aus den 
Quellen dargelegt. Von M.EHRENHAUP. pp. 160. Wittenberg, 1881. [B. Wester- 
mann & Co., New York]. 

This volume is a presentation of the religious opinions of leading thinkers 
from Anselm to Hegel, for the most part in their own words, and with very little 
exposition or criticism. Like other manuals of this sort it will bea useful guide 
in the reading of these representative men, but a most inadequate substitute 
for it. F. L. PATTON. 


Essays: Theology and Philosophy. By W. B. Carson. Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. P. Harri- 
son & Co. pp. 94. 1881. 

The author has given considerable attention to metaphysico-theological ques- 
tions, and his views regarding Prayer, Providence, and the relation of Fore- 
knowledge to Predestination, are those which are commonly entertained by 
Calvinistic theologians. But the volume is not sufficiently related to current 
discussion to attract attention, and the author labors under the disadvantage of 
being unfamiliar apparently with the later literature of the topics with which 
he deals. F. L. PATTON. 


LEHRBUCH DER ERZIEHUNG von SCHWARTZ und CuRTMAN. Herausgegeben von H. 
FREIENSEHNER. Erste Theil. Allgemeine Erziehungslehre. Leipzig und Heidelberg. 
C. F. Winter. [B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 

Pedagogics in its scientific form is scarcely known among us. Although ed- 
ucation is widely diffused, colleges large and small abound, and the common- 
school is a prominent element of our civilization, all that has hitherto been 
done in the way of laying down principles and laws on the subject is superficial, 
partial, and tentative. It is otherwise inGermany. There the matter has been 
subjected to rigid analysis as something by no means empirical or accidental, 
but alike fitted for and requiring a philosophical treatment. The work before 
us is a proof of this, it being the eighth edition of a widely-circulated manual, 
a handbook for parents, teachers, and clergymen. Sowell is it done that the 
present editor retains its general plan and features, and has subjected only 
some of the details to revision. 

This first part treats of the general subject of education, its grounds, its ele- 
ments, its means, and its special aims. It is very thorough and complete, The 
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matter is broken up into chapters of moderate length, enriched at the end with 
notes on the literature of the points involved. The work is decidedly Christian 
throughout—indeed the author proclaims at the outset that the fundamental 
aim of all true education is the production of a Christian civilization. He 
therefore shuns mere theorizing, “in which logic is everything and truth noth- 
ing,” and seeks to formulate the results of observation and experience into a 
system which has reality for its basis, and will stand the most searching tests. 
A translation of this work, with the modifications required by the circumstances 
of our country, would be extensively useful. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


KANT AND HIS ENGLISH Critics. A comparison of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. 
By Joun Watson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada. New York: Macmillan & Co. pp. xii. 402. 


This book may be said to mark an era in the literature of speculative philosophy 
in the new world. We have by no means been destitute of such literature, as the 
writings of Dr. L. P. Hickok, and the original contributions to the Fournal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy demonstrate. Not a few essays upon ontological subjects have 
appeared sporadically in our periodicals and reviews. But this is the first continu- 
ous work of an American thinker, in which the problems of pure thought presented 
by Kant a century ago are deliberately discussed and placed. 

Sustained discussions upon these elevated and difficult themes have been expected 
rather from German, and very lately from English, Scottish, and Scotch-Irish 
sources. The two Cairds, Edward and John of Glasgow, the Professors Mahaffy 
and Monck of Dublin University, and Messrs. Green and Wallace of Oxford, have 
laid English-speaking thinkers under immense obligations by their painstaking 
labors and luminous expositions of problems hitherto treated in a foreign language, 
and by a people the first of whose rules of rhetoric has zo¢ been perspicuity. The 
wearisome duty of interpretation is spared us in these writings, although the function 
of divination is not superseded in reference to the thought itself which they convey. 

The work before us is in the line of these eminent British thinkers, and performs 
for the first time in America a similar service. Professor Watson says in his Pref- 
ace, “ The general point of view is similar to that of Professor Edward Caird in his 
‘Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant,’ a work without which mine could not 
have been written.” Directly in a line with Dr. Caird’s work, and designed, like his, 
as an exposition and examination of the Kantian doctrine, Professor Watson’s book 
seeks its object rather by the criticism of current objections to Kant, than by the 
criticism of Kant himself. 

This method imparts to the work a vivacity and a readableness, as well as a posi- 
tive apologetic value, which are not difficult to appreciate. The doctrines of Kant are 
placed in bold relief, as well as cleared of misconception and misrepresentation ; 
while the falsity and shallowness of the positions of the empirical school are made 
conspicuous under the intense and searching light focussed upon them by his hand- 
ling of the ‘Critical Philosophy.’’ Mr, G, H. Lewes’ extraordinary claim to identify 
thought with the organism, because the states of thought coincide, so far as our 
investigations have gone, with the conditions of the organism, is shown to be an 
evasion of the question: what it is to know; and an ignoring of the vital fact of self- 
consciousness ; or an attempt to do the impossible—to show that self-consciousness 
is evolved from that which only exists in reference to self-consciousness, The as- 
sumptions of Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the First Principles, are subjected to an ex- 
tended and searching criticism. So far from dealing with the real problem of phi- 
losophy, how we come to know an external world, Mr. Spencer assumes that there 
is a real universe existing in completeness, in absolute independence of all relation 
to intelligence. He contents himself with explaining how a world already known 
communicates itself to the individual through his senses. The dependence of real 
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existence upon intelligence is got rid of by the convenient method of assuming be- 
forehand what he pretends to derive by a process of immediate apprehension. The 
absurdity of Mr. Spencer’s effort to build up a stable universe out of evanescent feel- 
ings; the contradiction of identifying successive feelings of touch and of muscular 
sensation with relations of sequence and even of relations of coéxistence, although it 
seems plain enough the moment it is stated, that feelings as such cannot be “ rela- 
tions’ of any kind whatever ; the fond imagination so characteristic of Mr. Spencer 
and his school, that-by interposing a vast interval of time during which the race has 
been accumulating knowledge, they may rightfully resolve the intellectual elements 
of our present experience into merely felt or sensational elements—these are some of 
the important points elucidated in this novel and instructive treatment of the em- 
pirical philosophy—if it be a philosophy—of our day. The volume closes with 
chapters upon ‘‘ The Imperfect Development of Kant’s Theory of Knowledge,” and 
“An Examination of Kant’s Distinction of Sense, Imagination, and Understand- 
ing,”’ in which the author appears as occupying a position independent and critical 
of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ”’ itself. 

The volume is especially timely as coinciding with the centennial year of Kant’s 
great work, which, whether intentionally or not, it helps very effectively to celebrate. 
The occasion has been emphatically marked by gatherings of philosophers or those 
interested in philosophy, both in this country and in Europe. In this country there 
was a celebration in Saratoga, July 6th, over which Dr. Seelye, of Amherst College, 
presided ; at which papers by Professor Mears, of Hamilton, Professor Morris, ot 
Johns Hopkins and Michigan Universities, Professor Royce, of California University, 
President Bascom, of Wisconsin University, Dr. William T. Harris, of the Fournal of 
Speculative Philosophy, and Mr. Lester F. Ward, of the U. S. Geological Survey, were 
read. A more extended celebration covering the week, August rst to 7th, was held 
at the Concord (Mass.) School of Philosophy, in which Dr. F. H. Hodge, Dr. William 
T. Harris, Professor Morris, President Bascom, Professor Mears, and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe took part personally, and papers from Professor Watson and President 
Porter, of Yale, besides, were read. The very marked, wholesome tone of all these 
papers, with a solitary exception, justify the expectations cherished by those who 
originated these gatherings, of a decidedly favorable influence upon the tone of 
American thinking to result from them. Combined with a work of such ability and 
thoroughness as Professor Watson’s “ Kant and his English Critics,” they may in- 
troduce new and higher conceptions of the province of philosophy, and better 
methods of teaching it in our higher institutions of learning. 

JOHN W. MEARS. 


SACRED Books OF THE East. Vol. x. Parti. The Dhammapada... . translated 
from Pali by F. MAx MULLER. pp. lv. 99.—-Part 2. The Sutta-Nipata . . . . trans- 


lated from Pali by V. FAuSBOLL. pp. xvi. 224. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1881.— 
Vol. xi. Buddhist Suttas, translated from Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips. pp. xlviii. 
320. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1881. 

These new volumes constitute a very important addition to the series through 
which the general editor and his colaborers are making accessible to Western scholars 
the Sacred Books of the East. The claim is well substantiated that some of the 
works here presented render a much more valuable service than that of diffusing more 
widely a knowledge previously possessed by a learned class. Some of the older and 
less familiar works brought into this series throw new light for most of the specialists 
themselves both upon the historical development and upon the inner spirit and essence 
of the systems which they represent. Thus it is claimed that the nature of Buddhism 
is quite differently apprehended when its older literature is allowed to testify of it. 

The texts of most of the treatises contained in these new volumes are as yet un- 
edited, and the number of scholars who have become familiar with them in manu- 
script is, of course, very limited. Of the Suttas, a few of which appear in first trans- 
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lations in the volumes before us, Mr. Morris says (Academy, Oct. 1, 1881): “In four 
of the five great collections there are more than 17,000 Suttas. Not more thana 
dozen of these have yet been edited. The freshness of most of the material brought 
out in the careful and copiously annotated translations of these new volumes makes 
them welcome, aside from their. intrinsic value.” 

The Dhammapada, or “ Path of Virtue,” as M. Miiller renders its title, is the best 
known of these works in the original and through various translations and commen- 
taries. The Sutta-Nipta is of special value if, as its accomplished Danish transla- 
tor claims, it contains beyond doubt “some remnants of Primitive Buddhism. .. . . 
We have before us not the systematizing of the later Buddhist Church, but the first 
germs of a system the fundamental ideas of which come out with sufticient clearness.” 
The introduction gives, in an admirably clear and compact statement, the teachings 
of the treatise concerning Buddha and his doctrine. 

The Suttas translated by Mr. Rhys Davids (the Hibbert Lecturer of 1881 on Bud- 
dhism) are selected as eminently representative of Buddhist legend, gospel, controver- 
sial theology, and ethics (Introduction, p. x.), the second ‘of the seven Suttas here 
given, “The Foundation of the Kingdom ot Righteousness,” being, doctrinally, the 
most important for the Four Noble Truths, and the Noble Eightfold Path which it 
sets forth. 

The value of such works is beyond estimate, not merely to scientific students of 
religion and the religions of the world, but also to the missionary workers of the 
Church in the lands where the 500,000,000 Buddhists dwell. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Vol. 34: THE Sun. ByC.A. Younc, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Anatomy in the College of New Jersey. With numerous illus- 
trations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 


Professor Young is one of the most eminent of American astronomers, remarkable 
for symmetrical completeness of his intellectual development and culture in all direc- 
tions, and especially for accomplishment in all departments of physical science. His 
reputation chiefly rests upon his attainments and achievements as a specialist in the 
use of the spectroscope, the one he uses being probably the most powerful in ex- 
istence. He stands, with Lockyer and Huggins of England, and with Langley and 
H. Draper of America, among the very first living students and expounders of the 
constitution of the sun. His first great reputation was made by original observations 
and discoveries during solar eclipses of the Reversing Layer and of the Coronal line. 
With his improved apparatus he is diligently justifying the high anticipations of his 
friends. And in this book he presents the public with a discussion of his subject, 
characterized absolutely the most complete knowledge of the age, and the highest 
professional authority. 

He writes in a clear and attractive style, and his work has been admirably set forth 
and illustrated by the printer and engraver. His design is set forth in the first sen- 
tence of his preface: “It is my purpose, in this little book, to present a general view 
of what is known and believed about the sun, in language and manner as unprofes- 
sional as is consistent with precision.” A. A. HODGE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, Vol. 35: VOLCANOES: What they are and 
what they teach. By JoHN W. Jupp, F.R.S., Professor of Theology in the Royal 
School of Mines. With ninety-six illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1881. 


This volume is, in all respects, as to outward form, and elegance of type, and illus- 
tration, and as to learning, ability, fulness of discussion, and interest of subject, 
worthy to follow the admirable treatise on the sun, above noticed. A. A. HODGE. 
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Pusiic Lectures delivered in the Chapel of the University of the State of Missouri by 
Members of the Faculty, 1878-9. Course II., Vol. I. 

This is the second volume of lectures delivered and published, in accordance with 
this title. ‘‘ Believing that the threefold relation existing between themselves, the 
students under their care, and the State, demanded something more than the ordi- 
nary class-room work at their hands, the members of the Faculty of the University 
of Missouri, two years ago, determined to prepare a series of lectures, illustrative of 
the specialties of the various departments, and sufiiciently popular in character to be 
attractive not only to the undergraduates, but also to the public at large. The first 
course delivered in the University chapel during the winter of 1877-8 was pro- 
nounced so successful that the Faculty felt encouraged to enter upon a second, and 
this, in turn, was received with indications of popular approval so flattering in char- 
acter that it was resolved to publish the entire second series. This volume is the 
result of that determination.” 

Such being the genesis of this book of more than five hundred closely packed 
pages, we do not hesitate to say that, along with its predecessor, it is a credit to its 
authors, to the University of the State of Missouri, and to that State itself as the 
nursing mother of the institution. It is a good example for other institutions, simi- 
larly situated, especially if they are without other sufficient avenues of communica- 
tion with the public. Now is a time when college presidents and others entitled to 
speak on such subjects, are treating the public to abundant manifestoes, elucidations 
of the methods, plans, and aspirations of their own institutions, or to theories of 
high education generally. These subjects will bear ventilating. Nothing more 
needs learning, even by teachers as well as their pupils, and friends of control, than 
what and how to teach. 

The scope of the present volume is best shown by its contents, or the subjects 
and authors of the lecturers. These are: Petroleum, by Paul Schweitzger ; Evolu- 
tion and Creation, by G. C. Swallow; Insect Ways, S. M. Tracy ; Mathematics, 
Joseph Ficklin ; Three Pronunciations of Latin, M. M. Fisher ; Mosaic Cosmogony, 
A. Meyrouitz; The Legend of Virginia, P. Bliss; Linguistic Curiosities, D. R. 
McAnally; Arnold of Rugby, Grace C. Bibb; The Professional School, T. J. 
Lowry; The Ideal of Art, J. C. Bingham; Metaphysics, S. S. Laws ; Advantages 
of Classical Study, A. F. Fleet; Study of Language, J. S. Blackwell; Art, Conrad 
Diehl. 

These lectures, although differing in value and interest, all have decided merit. 
If some of them are hardly popular, yet they are generally as much so as the nature 
of the subject admits, and some of them are decidedly vivacious and sparkling, as 
well as scholarly and profound. Of course it is out of the question in a brief notice 
to characterize them in detail. We can only refer to two or three which have inter- 
ested us specially, and which show the wholesome trend of the institution, although 
it belongs to the State, at the point of contact between science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. That by Prof. Swallow, on Evolution and Creation, is, in our view, a very 
strong and masterly production, which, admitting all that can be fairly claimed for 
evolution, deals trenchant blows at those extreme views of, or inferences from, it, 
which really remove the divine agency and superintendence from the ongoings of the 
universe, render supernaturalism impossible, and of course antagonize the scriptural 
account of the creation of man, the possibility of divine revelation and redemption— 
in short, Christianity. We have read this lecture with great pleasure and profit— 
not the least when it discusses the question whether man “ descended from a created 
Adam, or whether he must trace his ancestry back through a countless series of 
animals to an infinitesimal speck of self-evolved sarcode”’ (pp. 66-7). 

The lecture on the Mosaic Cosmogony specially deserves attention. But the great 
production in the volume is the lecture of President Laws on Metaphysics, occupy- 
ing nearly 100 crowded pages, enough to make a very respectable volume, and capa- 
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ble of easy expansion into a book as large as that which contains it. We have not 
for long met a paper more thorough and satisfactory on the subject with which it 
deals, although, of course, it is not without passages which are open to critical ob- 
jection. But, as a whole, it would be difficult to refer the student to any disquisition 
which would, in equal space, give him as much light on the true grounds and scope 
of genuine science and philosophy, in opposition to the ever-shifting phases of ma- 
terialism, idealism, atheism, pantheism, which a pseudo-philosophy hurls against the 
doctrine of a true dualism between creature and Creator, also between mind and 
matter. 

He begins by drawing the distinction between empirical, sciertific, and philosoph- 
ical knowledge, on which he throws much light, substantially identifying philoso- 
phy, ontology, and metaphysics. We do not think, however, that he quite hits the 
true differentia of science from philosophy in saying “that science does not consist 
in a search for causes, but in a search for laws.’’ It includes both. Nor are we 
ready to admit that the differential are well and adequately put in the following 
phrase: “ Empirical knowledge answers the question—what ? scientific knowledge 
answers the question—fow ? and philosophical, metaphysical, or ontological knowl- 
edge answers the question—z/y ?” (pp. 330-1). These and all else the like through- 
out the treatise (for such it properly is) are, however, but fleckings of cloud on a 
clear sky. He treats his subject historically and critically, showing acquaintance 
with the great leaders of thought, ancient and modern, destructive and construct- 
ive, and generally seizes on the distinctive principle, the pineal gland, of their sys- 
tems. He shows that Pyrrho is the type of all the doubters and agnostics, and that 
they all alike commit suicide in the very asseveration that they doubt everything 
and know nothing. He traces with a keen and careful analysis the course of specu- 
lation on these subjects, from Plato and Aristotle down through Des Cartes, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Hamilton, and others, showing how each 
contributed to, or helped undermine what Dr. Laws so triumphantly establishes, 
viz: indubitable knowledge of realities as well as appearances ; of matter and of 
mind as distinct from it versus materialists and idealists ; and of a personal God as 
necessary to account for the origin of both, as against atheists and pantheists. 

LYMAN H. ATWATER. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By A. H. Sayce, M.A., Deputy Pro- 


fessor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 


This work of Professor Sayce is eminently worthy of special notice in the present 
state of linguistic studies. It is the most elaborate treatise upon the science of lan- 
guage which has appeared in England since the opening of the era of comparative 
research. Its general plan is comprehensive and well conceived; the aim of the 
author is to leave no question untouched that comes within the range of the science, 
and to give to each topic its due treatment as related to the whole. The survey of 
the subject matter is also extensive; the facts cited for illustration being drawn 
from all known families of speech of the ancient and modern world. It is to be 
acknowledged also that the author has succeeded in presenting certain aspects and 
principles of the science more fully, and, on the whole, more satisfactorily than has 
been done in any other general work in any language. Chief among his services is 
to be reckoned his treatment of the “ Morphology of Speech,”’ in which he has 
popularized and amplified conclusions lately reached by Sweet, Chaignet, Bergaigne, 
and others; and, taking the sentence and not the word as the true unit of speech, 
has shown clearly the several ways in which the various types of language express 
the same idea by means of different modes of word-building, inflection, and syntax 
(I. 389-441; II. 327-341). Scholars and friends of education generally should wel- 
come these clear expositions of the fundamental principles of grammar—a science 
which is only beginning to shake off the fetters of traditionalism. It is not to be 
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desired or expected that the theories of ancient philosophers, framed to suit the 
Greek idiom alone, should be stretched or distorted to suit the conditions of all the 
languages of men, and be perpetuated with their worse than misleading nomenclat- 
ure through a scientific age. 

Another of Professor Sayce’s signal merits is the attempt which he has made to 
let the various idioms of the world tell for themselves as full a story of their rise and 
fortunes as possible. In his scheme of classification (II. 33-64), which is modified 
and enlarged from Friedrich Miiller, there is of course much that will need revision 
with the increase of accurate knowledge ; but in it as well as in the following chap- 
ter, which relates to the characteristics of each family or linguistic type, we have the 
fullest and, as far as facts are concerned, the most trustworthy information on the 
subject that is accessible to the English reader. Attention should also be called to 
the excellence of the chapter in Vol. I. on Phonology and Sematology. The author 
should, moreover, be commended for the clearness with which he discriminates 
throughout the historical from the physical side of language. And, in general, it is 
to be said that the work is pervaded by a lofty enthusiasm for its subject, by a spirit 
of devotion to truth for its own sake, and by a broad and deep sympathy with the 
methods and aims of scientific research. 

But it is the duty of the careful reviewer also to call attention to certain serious 
defects in the work. This is all the more necessary from the consideration that the 
treatise is likely, from the nature of its subject, to have many more readers than 
critics, and, what is more unfortunate, its peculiar shortcomings and positive mis- 
statements have been either unrecognized or ignored in the criticism which it has 
received already in Great Britain, which has everywhere taken the form of almost 
unqualified eulogy. 

Among the defects of the work are to be counted a looseness and apparent heed- 
lessness in statement and citation, many positive errors in matters of fact, and a 
general lack of systematic arrangement, close connection, and logical sequence in 
some of the most important discussions. A great many reckless assertions are to 
be met with, and the generalizations are often more bold than happy. One who is 
critically disposed must often exclaim inwardly when he comes in view of them: 
“sometimes,” ‘‘ perhaps,” “ possibly.”” The impression is made that the writer was 
often in too much of a hurry to go to the bottom of the theories propounded or to 
verify their data, and that the work was mostly written with the pen running. 

We have space for only one or two instances of such faults. It is the theory of 
the author that the sentence and not the word is the primary unit of significant 
speech. In this he follows the lead of Steinthal, and is undoubtedly right in the 
general statement. But he fails to make the qualification clear that in dealing with 
languages for purposes of analysis and comparison, the term “sentence” must 
apply to actual words alone or articulate sounds, and not to such sounds as accom- 
panied and supplemented in rudimentary speech by gestures, facial movements, or 
any other extra-vocal signs. The former alone are permanent and amenable to 
scientific investigation. In consequence of this failure he involves himself often in 
errors and contradictions. Thus, in his attempt (I. 111, ff.) to prove that families of 
language which differ in grammar, are necessarily separate from the beginning, 
because in the structure of the sentence they differ from one another, he fails to 
make good his claim since he forgets that the ‘‘sentences”’ were of comparatively 
late origin, and that the most indispensable elements of speech might have been 
held by the respective languages in common before they were differentiated by 
characteristic and well-developed structural forms. And in applying his theories to 
special cases, as in discussing the relations of the Aryan and Semitic languages, he 
becomes plainly inconclusive and self-contradictory. For the sake of brevity we 
make the following collation of relevant instances without further comment: Against 
his own theory he says (I. 371) that in primitive types of speech the order of 
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the words matters but little, and (I. 372) that the order depends in great measure 
upon the development of grammatical forms. With regard to the primitive Aryan 
he observes (I. 431) that in the syntax there was at first no distinction between noun 
and verb. He maintains (II. 177), on the other hand, that the Aryan syntax pre- 
supposes the verb as primary, as distinguished from the Semitic, which presupposes 
the noun; and elsewhere (II. 150) he takes the only remaining possible view, that 
the Aryan verb is later than the noun. 

The work is strikingly defective in the matter of etymology. This is really the 
groundwork of the whole science of language, since to trace all the materials of 
current human speech back to their primary forms and meanings would be to unveil 
all the past history of the language and thought of our race. The work of etymol- 
ogy, however, requires a very special training both in the phonology of each idiom 
whose forms may be treated, and’ in the study of the development of meanings or 
etymological analogies. Hence every one who touches this matter in a text-book 
or elaborate treatise, is bound either to confine himself to derivations established by 
the rare masters of the science, or, if he proposes new ones, to show that he has 
subjected them to the twofold test above indicated. In this business our author 
often errs most grievously. The following extract is a fair specimen (!. 98): ‘* Even 
in the Semitic idioms zécér, a man, seems connected with zécar, to remember, just 
as the Latin mas is with prin and meminé.” The following objections lie against 
the whole statement: First, if #zas is at all associated with these forms, which is 
very doubtful,* it has nothing to do with the notion of remembering, for the word 
man, with which was is assumed to be connected, is derived from maz to think, 
whose sense of remembering is secondary and of later origin than the noun man, 
Second, mas means a male, not aman. Third, “zécdér” also means a male, not a 
man, and is easily proved by much evidence, direct and indirect, to be derived from 
the alleged root, not in its sense of remembering, but in its primary sense of piercing 
or pricking. Fourth, both mas and “‘zécdr,” as the designation of the male sex, are 
applied from the first to both brutes and mankind indiscriminately. Fifth, words 
meaning to remember could not be employed to differentiate man from the lower 
animals; for brutes remember also, while man alone thinks. 

The following are other examples of haste and carelessness. In connection with 
the subject of phonetic decay it is said (I. 202): “It is only the accented syllable that 
remains when all around it is perishing, and, as in the case of dzne from desénere, is 
often all that is left of the primitive word.” Against this should be set a remark by 
the same author upon the same subject :¢ “The general rule may thus be laid 
down, that the accented syllable is never lost, and, consequently, derivations like 
that of diner (disner), dine from desinere, have to be rejected.” Both of these 
passages contain or imply error. The fullest form of the word for déne (Fr., 
diner) is found in the Ital. deséndre (cf. Prov. désnar) when the long 4 is accented. 
Consequently the Fr. dimer was accented on the ultimate. Hence it is not the 
accented syllable in the English dzze that is preserved intact. In the long discus- 
sion by Diez (“ Etym. Worterbuch der rom. Sprachen,” 3d ed., I. 151 f.) no mention is 
made of desznere as the etymon—a supposition untenable on all possible grounds. 
We are told (I. 181) that Zos?, in the sense of station, was named after the analogy 
of a fost fixed in the ground, whereas both terms are derived separately from Lat. 
posttus ; and (1. 182) it is said that the ¢ad/e, like the s¢tad/e, originally meant some- 
thing that “stands,” this last etymology being perhaps the most variously objection- 
able that the work contains. 

Attention should also be called to the frequent false accenting of Greek words. 

* Fick (Vergl. Wérterbuch der indo-germanischen Sprachen, 3d ed., II. 186) connects 
mas with the European root ma, to strive after. 


+ ‘‘ Principles of Comp. Philology.” London, 1874 (2d ed., 1875), p. 34, note. 
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In nearly every case where a word should be accented according to an exceptional 
principle, it is made to conform to the general rule. Instances are to be found in 
I. 1, 8, 312, 348, 398, 405, 430; II. 103, 106, 131, 157. Upon the whole it may be said 
that, though the work is both ingenious, learned, stimulating, suggestive, and in- 
structive, it is safer in the hands of trained students than of beginners, since it con- 
tains too many errors and too much hasty theorizing to serve properly as an “ Intro- 
duction.” It is very unequally written; but it is probable that it will do much more 
good than harm. J. F. McCurpy. 


POLITICAL ELOQUENCE IN GREECE—DEMOSTHENES.* With extracts from his Orations, 
and critical discussion of the ‘‘ Trial on the Crown.” By L. Brepir. 1881. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Every honest attempt to promote genuine eloquence should be greeted with more 
than ordinary interest in our time. There has never beer a time, nor a country, in 
which it did not hold an honored place and exert a powerful influence ; but in these 
days and in this country, eloquence has special elevation. The political arena, the 
bar, the lecture-stand, the pulpit, all demand the power to speak well as a condition 
of success ; and this demand has become so imperative as to the pulpit, that it has 
modified not a little the course of training by which young men may be prepared for 
the sacred office. Books upon elocution have been multiplied, with essential repeti- 
tion of the principal contents, until one would think there must be a surfeit of such 
literature. Teachers of elocution, some excellent, and many of them laughably defi- 
cient, have become so numerous that even academies and common schools are ex- 
pected to include them in their corps of instructors. Yet it may be doubted whether 
there is much real improvement in public speaking as the result, viewed as either a 
science or an art. In the midst of this mass of proposed helpers, with their theories, 
and exercises, and directions, and charts, it is as refreshing as it is profitable to have 
a grand object-lesson presented for the study and imitation of those who are willing 
to train themselves in this important department of education. This we have in the 
book, the title of which stands at the head of this notice. We have heard about 
Demosthenes from the days when, on our several platforms, we first displayed our 
oratory, and we have been referred to him as the model which we would do well to 
resemble. But from those boyhocd days until now very few have been able to make 
the methods or the eloquence of the splendid Greek of any practical value to our- 
selves, beyond the stimulus of the historical facts that he lived and stirred the blood 
of his countrymen by his varied speeches, and died. Translations of even his most 
brilliant efforts have been either imperfect or unaccompanied by real analysis and 
record of circumstances and details, so that they almost persuaded us that the great 
Athenian had been much overrated, and it would be no very marked exhibition of 
genius if some modern orator should produce a greater than the “ Oration on the 
Crown.” And our own translations in the class-room or in private study did not 
inspire us with much warmer enthusiasm in his praise, because these were often in- 
ferior to the demands of the author and the theme. 

In this volume of Professor Brédif, however, we have a marked advance on what 
has heretofore been given us, and after reading it we have no difficulty in understand- 
ing why Demosthenes has come down to us as the typical orator, and his speeches 
are worthy of our careful and repeated study for their practical effect upon ourselves. 
After a presentation of different ages of Attic eloquence, and of Demosthenes as in 
some sense the product, while he was the representative of the age in which he 
lived, we have an analysis of the principal elements and characteristics of his elo- 
quence, which is of great worth. In it we see the man and the secret of his undying 
fame, and at the same time find the guide for ourselves which makes his success of 
profit. 


Then follows a thorough discussion of the substance of the oration concerning the 
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Crown, and all the circumstances connected with its delivery, and its effect on the 
different classes of men who heard it, which becomes a revelation to one who has 
had only the ordinary conception of it, however sublime he may have deemed it. 
The prominent feature which impresses on the reader is its grandeur, and the prom- 
inent excellence of the orator is his eloquent force. Yet the modern speaker can 
have no better artist to study and no better embodiment of eloquence than this 
creation of his genius. As the author says: “ The purely Attic beauties of Demos- 
thenes are almost lost to us. They often possess imperceptible shades ; but there 
are imperishable beauties which will continue to resist the modifications of taste and 
the translators. His good sense, his logical force, his generous passion, will render 
Demosthenes famous forever. Time has shaken off the delicate charms of his dic- 
tion like so many flowers ; the oak remains firm, supported by its powerful roots, 
adorned with its vigorous branches, and the majesty of its crown. It is like the 
Parthenon, robbed of the fragiJe ornaments of its polychromy, an inevitable obliter- 
ation, which does not in the least deprive the marble of its perfect beauty.” Lovers 
of classic literature, and earnest students of whatever is noble in man or his produc- 
tions, in any age, will thank the eminent French Professor for such scholarly and 
valuable representation of what can never lose its interest, and the faithful trans- 
lator, Mr. McMahon, for his successful labor in placing it in the hands of American 
readers. JAMES EELLS. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN. By F. METCALFE, M.A. London: Trub- 
ner & Co. 

The subject of the treatise, as the author more specifically states, is a comparison 
of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. The volume is divided into two parts: 
Part I. treats of Old English Literature ; Part IIL., of Icelandic Literature. The 
author states “that he is not aware of any book of the same character.” He 
properly laments “that between our ancestors and ourselves there have been so 
. few points of sympathy, that Anglo-Saxon times and things and thoughts have been 
voted obsolete and abstruse.” It is his avowed and praiseworthy purpose, therefore, 
to present, in as informal and readable a manner as possible, the respective traits of 
the Englishman and the Scandinavian ; to show how they differ in habit, literature, 
and religious belief; how the one supplies what is lacking in the other and in what 
particulars they may be said to agree and work together toward a common end. If, 
as Spelman asserts, “English is quadruply allied to the Danish (through the old 
Saxons, the Jutes, the Danes, and the Norwegians),” then the subject general to us 
demands consideration. Part I. will naturally attract the special attention of English 
readers. In this, he descants upon the labors of those who were zealously devoted 
to the revival of interest in our earlier history ; dwells with pleasure upon the life 
and writings of Beale and his less famous helpers; discourses at some length upon 
the Anglo-Saxon laws, charters, and literature; describes to us Britain in the Anglo- 
Saxon period ; studies the Saxons in their relation to the Northmen, and closes with 
a grammatical view of our mother speech. To those already familiar with the history 
of these first times, as given by Turner, Kemble, Petherham and others, it may safely 
be said that Mr. Metcalfe has given little that is new, while we regret to say that in 
this as in the following part, the style of the author is scarcely in keeping with the 
gravity of the theme. He has worked in the line of judicious compilation with some 
newness of method and diction. Perhaps the most suggestive portion of this 
first discussion will be found in his allusions to Beowulf and Caedmon, in which he 
aims to show some of the germs of the Saxon epic and paraphrase in the old Scan- 
dinavian sagas. 

In Part II. he speaks, first, of the moral reformation in Iceland, consequent upon 
the suppression of the monasteries and the preaching of apostles who had heard the 
teachings of the German reformers. He then alludes to the most important work 
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done by the collectors and copyists of manuscripts, gratefully commenting upon the 
impulse given to Northern studies by Percy and Gray and Sir Walter Scott. He 
next enters upon an extended discussion of the Eddas and Sagas of Scandinavian 
lands, always taking occasion to discover on English soil any traces of their ancient 
compositions. After describing the Scalds, the laws, the charters, the ballads, and 
the rimes of the North, he aims to show the indebtedness of our national character 
to Scandinavia, and closes by quoting from Park a glowing tribute to the Icelandic 
tongue. Topics of special interest in Part II. may be said to be the Scandinavian 
origin of certain words in Beowulf and the language of some of the Sagas as to the 
substantial unity of the Northern and the English speech, “the Icelandic homilies,” 
according to Stephens, “strangely resembling the old Northern English of the 
Gospels.” Other topics of note, are the relation of King John of England to King 
Swerrir of Norway ; the Northern origin of some of Shakespeare’s characters; the 
tracing of trial by jury back to Iceland, with such words as law, bar, and hustings ; 
the conditions of the thrall; the resemblance betweeh the ballads of the North and 
those of Great Britain; the derivation of present words from Scandinavian sources, 
and the origin of Runes. 

In each of its parts the work before us is thus full of instruction to the student 
of English. In fact, this study of the relation of our Saxon forefathers in England 
to the peoples of Northern Europe, is becoming more and more prominent in the 
eyes of philologists and literary historians. When we remember that is was these 
very Northmen who ravaged and ruled England in the ninth century, and who 
under a similar name passed to England in the eleventh century by the way of 
Gaul, subjugating the country and modifying the speech, the whole subject becomes 
fraught with intensest interest. The Englishman and the Scandinavian united, as 
Teutons are now seen to blend with the Latin races of the South, and in this po- 
litical and moral union is laid the basis of the highest destiny of each. 

T. W. HunNT. 
HALF-HOURS WITH GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS. From various English translations ; 
with Biographical Notices. By G. H. JENNINGs and W. H. JOHNSTONE, authors of a 
book of Parliamentary Anecdote.—‘‘ I do not hesitate to read all good books in 
translations. What is really best in any book is. translatable.”—2. W. Emerson. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. 

The selections here presented are made from the royal classics of antiquity, with 
great discretion. The English form is, in many instances, almost as classical as the 
original Greek or Latin. The translations are from such masters as Chapman and 
Lodge, Dryden and Addison, Pope and Cowper, Moore and Shelley, and, of more 
recent days, Derby and Connington. Every original author is introduced with a 
condensed but accurate biographical note. As a handbook, presenting a collection of 
choice specimens of the old classics, and as a reading book in the best English, this 
book is to be commended. A. A. HODGE. 


OF the minor publications of the last year which are yet worthy of distinct com- 
ment in our pages, we notice the following : F70m the Nile to Norway and Home- 
ward, by Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler (12mo. pp. 357. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. 1881). From “ Under the Catalpa” the honored Brooklyn pastor, whose 
contributions have so long been among the staple attractions of Zhe New York 
Evangelist, was sent, a few months ago, by his people, for refreshment to Europe 
and the East. ‘The letters through which he kept up his communication with his 
larger flock are here, with modifications and additions, brought together in a bright 
and instructive volume. His own mind and heart were thoroughly stirred by many 
of the observations and experiences of this journey, and his letters are proportion- 
ally the more interesting and valuable. The best traveller’s impressions need to be 
supplemented and sometimes corrected by testimonies from those whose residence 
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and life-work are among the objects, occurrences, influences, and tendencies of which 
he speaks to us. As we read we change our mental attitude according as he is for 
the moment setting before us the Egyptian Sphinx, or the sphinx of some German, 
Swedish, or British movement, political or ecclesiastical, reformatory or religious. 
Dr. Cuyler is so thoroughly sympathetic toward the life of the Present, as well as 
toward the things that are most venerable and sacred in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
that this volume not only represents him very fully and variously, but contains points 
of interest for readers of every taste, if only it be a high, pure, and earnest taste.— 
Turkish Life in War-Time. By Henry O. Dwight (12mo. pp. x, 428. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1881). Readers of the Mew York Tribune, 
during the period of the recent Turco-Russian war, will recognize a portion of 
the material of this volume as familiar. This material, largely supplemented 
and thoroughly recast, is offered by the author as a contribution to the clearer 
apprehension, not merely of this phase, but of the broader reaches of the great 
and intricate Turkish problem. While it professes neither historical completeness 
nor an exhaustive discussion of the causes, factors, incidents, and provisional 
results of the complex puzzle to European statesmanship and diplomacy whose 
centre is Stamboul, it contains much information of unusual reliableness and value 
concerning the period and the event with which it deals. Its consecutive histor- 
ical sketches cover only the forty months from April, 1876, to July, 1879. The 
occurrences comprised within this period, however, involve persons, classes, races, 
forces, tendencies reaching much farther back into the past, and destined to work 
powerfully in the future solution of the great unsolved problems of the Turk and his 
empire, Islam and its fate. Mr. Dwight possesses rare qualifications and has en- 
joyed unusual opportunities for doing well what he here attempts, and his book fur- 
nishes not simply an attractive and trustworthy summary to those who may wish to 
gather up and review what has previously come before them in more fragmentary 
shape, but information and suggestions to which in years and crises yet to come it 
will be very convenient to have this ready aecess—7he Fate of Madame La 
Tour: A Tale of Great Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock (12mo, pp. 352. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1881). The author of this story writes with 
dignity and womanly reserve, yet with the fervor and fidelity of righteous indigna- 
tion concerning life in Utah. Under a thin veil of fiction she recites much of real 
personal history (not her own), and depicts the nature, methods, and blasting in- 
fluences of Mormonism. Gov. Murray, Judge Boreman, and others, vouch for her 
ample command of facts, and the story and its copious appendix vouch for her power 
and will to use them as facts. We cannot regard her a skilful novelist. Her repre- 
sentations and her appeals harmonize perfectly with, those of the valuable article 
on Mormonism published in our pages in April last. If anything can surpass the 
enormities of the system it is the supreme indifference of the nation to the existence 
and spread of this moral, social, and political abomination. Where is there an- 
other equally ominous sign of moral stupor and political impotence and cowardice ? 
In the appendix the author takes the opportunity to expose incidentally the false- 
hood of a few of the statements made not long ago by Delegate G. Q. Cannon in an 
article in the once illustrious Revzew which now lavishes its favors on the foul pleas 
of the Mormon Congressman and the blasphemies of an Ingersoll. 
CHARLES A. AIKEN. 
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